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PEEFATOET NOTE. 


The publication of this volume is due to the 
friendly counsel of the Hon. Andrew D. White, 
president of Cornell University; a gentleman tire- 
less in his efforts to encourage young men, and alive 
to every opportunity to speak fitting words of hope 
and cheer. Like many of the younger scholars of 
our country, I am indebted to liim more than I can 
say. 

The present work is based on lectures delivered 
in Baltimore before the students of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and in Ithaca before the students 
of Cornell University. Although tliese lectures liave 
been thoroughly revised and, in fact, rewritten, traces 
of this origin will be found in a certain freedom of 
style and matter, which will, I trust, render the book 
neither less interesting nor less instructive. 

My aim is to give a perfectly fair, impartial pres- 
entation of modern communism and socialism in 
their two strongholds, France and Germany. I be- 
lieve that, in so doing, I am rendering a service to 
the friends of law and order. 

Bichaei) T. Ely. 

Johns Hopkins ITniversity, Baltimore, August 3, 1883. 
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FRESCU AMI) GERKAN SOCIAUSM 
MODERN TIMES. 


(’lIAl’TEIt r. 

TriK KKKN<'n liKVOLirnoN AN1> TIUC cr.ASSKH. 

and Soc'ialisiu n^prcscait <liirer<‘id. an<l 
yt‘t allied inovianciits of (lu'ory au<l |>ra(‘ti(H‘. '^riu'y 
airii In hnprnvn tlu‘ (‘nninioii lot. of Inuiiaiiity, iu |Kir- 
t’uadar that of tiu‘ lower <*Iasses, in a ra^lieal uiauiu'r 
au<l by tlu‘ applicat'KMi of thoroui^h-^oiiiix iiuaisurt^H. 
Now, wluai w<‘ utt(‘r tlu» wonl improv<‘nu*nt wx* indi- 
eato a to <‘han<j;c, and cousiajuently <liHsatiHfae» 

lion with the Htat(‘ which is to lx* chanij:;e<l, '“Idjis 
brin<^s as at onct* to the common standin,<x-<xroaml <»(* 
p<ditico-(‘couoinic refonma's. ddu‘y an* one an<l all <lis- 
sat isti(‘d with the pn'sent, condit ionof soci(‘t y. Widnave, 
tlu'iHh’on*, in the lirst [jlac(‘, to (‘xamim* the a<*cusations 
which an* hrou<i;ht aLj;ainst tin* social rltjhm of oar t Ime. 

('omplaints a<jjainst tlu* nu*thods of pnxlaciniij ami 
distrihat iujLif w<‘alth an* not n<*w ; complaiTits of HU<‘h 
a ehara<*tcr as we lH‘ar at, |>res(‘nt, how<*vei\ hav<‘ 
inat(‘<l sin<‘(* tlu* riii<ldl<* of tlu* ei,t>:ht<‘<*nt h century. 
Bt*ron* tlu* hVcn(‘h it<*V(»lation, dissatisfa<’tion wifli 
tlu* then exist im4: or<l(‘r of thinijs had been (‘XprcHHed 
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often enough, and had even led to reholliou ; but tlu‘ 
economic life of Christendom was then dilforeiit from 
what it is now, and consequently the diseouteiit and 
the proposed measures of reform w^re not of t]u‘ same 
nature. While the study of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes in ancient times and the Middle Agt^s is 
highly profitable, it is not necessary to go tartlicu* back 
than the latter part of the eighteenth (Huitury to ob- 
tain a tolerably accurate notion of existing socialism 
and communism. 

A brief examination of the peculiarities of mod('rn 
socialistic schemes wall make tliis ])lain. One (sf (hes<‘ 
is to be found in the developed self-consciousiu‘ss and 
awakened desires of the poor, taking their origin in 
democratic institutions and increased enliglitennuuit. 
Another is the greater prominence given to capital in 
the present system of production. Disputes (‘omauac* 
ing capital-profit and wages now lead to eonimunistic 
and socialistic schemes. ‘^Sucli wmr-cries,” to us(' (ht‘ 
words of Schaffle’s Socialism as Presented by Kaul'- 
mann,” ^^as we find Lassalle raising against c*apital, 
would not have been even understood anumg the 
ancients and the oppressed classes of tlie Middh* Ages. 
The promises held out by agitators to the mass(‘s now" 
are: equal rights for all, no monopolies, liluaiy and 
equality for the people. Liberalism itself lias paved 
the way to communism. The right of coalition among 
laborers for their owm interests, liberty of the press, 
the extension of the suffrage, together w'ith th(‘ facility 
of rapid and cheap inter-communi(*ation hy post and 
telegraph, afford laborers the means for united a<*ticm 
where their interests are at stake. The working-maai 
of our day has a consciousness of liis own power (piiti-s 
unparalleled hy any of his compeers in formur ages.’’ 
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A tliinl peculiarity of uiodca'ii forms of communism 
and socialism is their cosmopolitan and practical <*har- 
acter. All the plans of reformers, descril)t‘d in this 
work, were meant; to be executed and to inauijruratc' a 
new t‘ra in tlu‘ develojmient of huitianity. Atttanpts 
hav(‘ been ma<h‘, or arc‘ heini^ made, to realize* e‘V(‘ry om* 
of thcan. ()hU‘r soedalistic. s(‘lu‘nu‘s are* of two kimls, 
''rhe)se of the* iirst class weaa* appliesl only to s<‘(‘ts or 
small assoeaations. Su<‘h we‘re the communitie‘S of 
Jiuelelhist and (’hristian monks an<l the villagers of the 
Essent*s in Jude‘a, 'Those of the se*(*ond class were 
dreaimy and speculative. No attempt was made* by 
the‘ir authors or any group of imme‘eliate* disciple‘s to 
re‘generate* the* world by substituting tlu*m for e‘xist- 
ing social and e*coneuui<* euganizations. Of this char- 
act e‘r we‘re* the Re'puhru* of Plato and the* rto[)ia 
e)f Sir Tluunas IVlore*. Even the* spe‘e*ulations of French 
writers immediately preceeling the* Re‘Volution, like* 
Mably, More'lly, Brissot de* Warville*, and .l<*a!i Jae'e(Ue‘S 
Rousse*au, were* of this kiiiel. Je*an Brisseh, for e‘xam> 
}>le*, ti<‘kle‘<l the* palate*H of those*, craving literary ami 
philosophical He‘nsatie)n by de*claring private* propt‘rty 
theft, and then elefe‘nde‘d private* propi‘rty in the* Na- 
tional (kmvenition of 17b- while* Rousse*au, oidy a 
fe*w niemths afte*r Iame‘nting that tin* first, man who 
iaiel e*laim to ia'ojK*rty had not be‘e*n instantly ele*- 
noeuu*e‘<l as the* arch foe* of the* human race*, spe*akH re*- 
Hpe‘e‘tfuily in his Politie’al Economy’’ of prope*rty as 
the* basis of the* sejcial e*ompa<’( , whose* first comlit iem was 
that e*ve’ry enie* shejuhl be* prote‘e*t e'el in its e*njoy me*nt. f 

* Vliir ** Ilistoin* ihi jiar Alfrcti Siulrftfith 

israp, cli. xh*. H(*r. iv. pp. ‘25?2 ‘i5u, 

f Vit/r “ b> Jeilm Men’Ie'V (Lemel. lH7a), vol. i. p. tICi. 
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Morley says of him that he ''never thought of the 
subversion of society or its reorganization on a coni- 
munistic basis,” and that would hold generally of 
French socialistic thinkers before l"S0, IVtodiuai so- 
cialists and communists, on the other hand, not only 
think of a reorganization of society, but work with 
might and main to accomplish it. This at oiua* draws 
a broad line between them. This dilferenee llnds (ex- 
pression in new designations. A man without prop- 
erty is no longer what he was previous to the I<h*ench 
Revolution — viz., a poor man; he is a prolt‘tariau, 
while the class to which he belongs are not caiUe<l col- 
lectively the poor, but the proletariat. 

Previous to the French Revolution an attempt had 
been made to embrace all the inhabitants of a stat<‘ 
in some shape in a fixed and definite social organism. 
There were the ruling classes, consisting of tlu^ nobili- 
ty and the clergy, and the commons. lat t ('v 

to be sure, hewers of wood and carriers of waltu* f<»r 
the two higher estates, but they were bound to them 
in a certain manner. The feudal lord usually fc'It S(imc 
sort of concern for the welfare of bis vassals, l<»okoil 
after their interests, when these intcuassts wen* attaektai 
by others, and in a general way alforded them }u*otee- 
tion to be found only in his wealth and pow(‘r. Tlu* 
greatest of the feudal lords, the sovau'eigu, was tlu* 
mighty father of all, and his govermmuit was <ddeu a 
shield to the weak and helpless. The third estates t lu‘ 
bourgeoisie — those who pursued trad(‘H and eomimu'cc 
— were connected together, and witli tin* r(*Ht of so- 
ciety, by guilds and corporations, dlie arrangtanents 
of these institutions brought into close personal <‘oii- 
tact master and laborers. Manufa(d,ur(‘s w(‘rc c<m- 
ducted in small shops, when* th(‘ empIoy(‘r W(»rk(*d 
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by si(U‘ with two or thrc'c jounu‘yttu'ii iitul ap- 
prenticos, tlu* hit t(‘r living in tlu‘ mastor\s housi‘. Ac- 
cording to the rules of the guilds the apprentic<‘ Ik‘- 
caiue a jounu^yiuan in a i\‘W years, and tin* journeyman 
rost‘ in tinu‘ to tlK‘ rank of master, "flius there 
wtT(‘ common (‘X}>erit‘ncc*s and common fet'lings to 
unite (unployers ami (‘inploycMl. 'Tlnw w<‘r(‘ not <lis“ 
tinct and separate classics, with interests sharply an- 
tagimistic to one another. 

It is so unusual in hc‘ar oiu* speak a goo<l word for 
the institutions of the IMiddle Ages, tliat I fi‘ar tlu‘ 
reader will he tempted to exclaim, (hin any good 
thing <‘onu‘ out of Na'/airi'th V'' Hut that it may not 
b(‘ m*(‘(‘ssary to take* mv <//./v7 for Ixdii'ving that 
there* was a favorabU* side* to i\‘u<lalism, I will <(Uotc 
tin* te‘Stimony ofddiorold Rogers, Rrof(‘Ssor of Ihditical 
Keonomy in tin* rnivt*rsity of Oxfonl, and om* of the* 
most distinguisln‘d (‘comuuists <»f euir time, It is in 
vain to rt‘joiee over tin* aggre'gate* of our pr(Ksp<*rit y,” 
sayw Professor lioge*rs, in his History e»f AgricultiUH* 
and PriiHss,'’’' ‘"and to forge't that gr(‘at part of tin* 
nation lias no share in its beuietItH. It may be that the 
wisdom of our forerath(‘rs was a<‘cid(‘ntal; it is ce*r(ain 
that socii*ty was <livid(*d by less sharp lines, and was 
h<‘l<l tog<‘ther by <*ommon lies in a far closer nnuuu‘r, 
in tin* times whl<*h it has been my ft»rtuiu* tt> stiniy 
[tin* .Middh* Agi's], than it is now. ’’riie femlal Hys» 
tern of the Middle* Ages was <me‘ <»f mutual inte‘re*stH; 
its theory of pre»peu’ty involve*d far more* exacting 
elutie*s than nioelern rights nwv ae'knenvh'dge*, (»r re*- 
member, or pe*rhaps kmov.''^ 

Idle* war of iai \h'mhs*, in tlie bha'iieh Re'Vedutiem, 

♦ Vel* 1. p|>, viii. ix. 
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gives striking corroboration of this view oi 
In the western part of France, particularly in Anjou, 
feudal institutions still retained their better eharactcT- 
istics, while in other provinces large landed |u*oprie- 
tors intrusted their estates to agents, that they might 
lead idle and dissipated lives in Paris. The hunllonis 
of La Vendee and the surrounding country lived on 
their manors, and took a paternal interest in tlu* well- 
being of their peasants and dependents, ddie rela- 
tions of Church and people were those of pro(<‘(‘tion 
and affection. The result was the obstinate adlu‘rene(‘ 
of this part of France to the old order of things, ami 
the stubborn resistance of the peasants of Anjou ami 
Poitou to the revolution."^ 

Yes, it is true ; much more can be said in favor of 
the social organization of the Middle Ages tluin is 
commonly supposed. ITor were those times so baek^ 
ward as many think. Cities like Nurein])erg, in (ier- 
many, show remains of the civilization of tin* IVIiddlt/ 
Ages which convince one that a considerabI(‘ grand(‘ur 
had then been attained, and that the people of those 
times were by no means in every r(‘sp<‘(‘t inbu'ior to 
us. But the framework of this })ast civilization, m»t 
admitting of expansion, broke to ])iee(\s. It was not 
large enough for the modern growth of p<ipulati<m 
and wealth. Its institutions were abused by thos<‘ in 
power, and in a time of general eorrupti(m ami oppr(‘s « 
sion they fell with a terrible crash, ''riu* French Ke vo- 
lution swept them away forever. While this n^volio 
tion formed one of the grandest epochs in hist<iry, it 


racYon Sybcl, “Gcscludite der Rcvolutionszdt,” Hil. i, Huch i. 
Capitel 1, and Bd. ii, Biicli vii. Oapitel a. In tn nUMrntvrhm, 

consult, especially, Taine’s “ Ancient hk. i. eh. iiL pt. iii. 
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left Hoeiety in a singularly (lisorgani/.e<l state. No one 
appeared to be (‘ouueete<l with his fellow-Tuait. Ea(‘ii 
one stood alone by himself, ddie individualist ie and 
atomistic <*onditiou of modern sociidy had begun. In 
the reaction wiru^h followt'd upon restraint this was 
thought to be an uninixed goo<l. Kau'li oiu‘ was left 
free to pursiu‘ his own intcu't‘sts in his own way. 
C^)nimerce and industries took a wcmderful start, and 
by the aid of invtaitions and dis(‘ov(Ties expandtHl in 
such a rapid and all-embracing manner as to astound 
the world. It is probable that as we, aftm* more than 
two thousand years, look back upon tlu‘ time of Peri- 
cles with won<l(‘r and astonishment as an (‘poch gn^at 
in art and lit(.‘rat ure, posterity two thousand years 
lum<*e will r(‘ganl our vni as forming an admirabh* 
and unparalh‘U‘d c'poeh in tlu‘ history of imlustrial in- 
vention. During this time of growth and increasing 
wealth it. was at. lirst generally thought, that t'VtaT- 
thing was moving along iliu‘ly. dlie third (‘state* had 
lHH‘n (‘mam‘ipat(ML Its meml)ers liad no longi‘r t<^ bt‘ar 
ahuu‘ tiu* burdens of govcumnnuit. It bt^took its(‘lf to 
trade* ami manufactures, gnov vv(*althy, mnl became* 
the* of mod<‘rn political (‘conomy. But 

spi‘(‘dily a fourth (‘state* was dise<n’er(‘d, whose mem- 
bers eonsiste<l of d<‘peml(‘nt s work(‘rs for daily 
wages. What had beem done for them? ddiey had 
also nominal freed<uiu but did th(‘y enjoy actual fr(‘(*- 
dom ? 'rh(*y W(‘r<* in possession of political t‘<juality, 
but had they a<lvane(‘d om* singh* st(*p in tin* dir(‘<‘t ion 
of social and eeomunic eejuality ? ddiere were not 
wanting those* who went even furtbe*!* than to anH\v<*r 
hot h of t lu‘se (|ue‘St ions in the negative*, ddiey peunt(*<l 
to tin* fact tliat the weak and nee*dy had, as m*v(*r be*- 
fore*, !e»st all eonneetlon with the strong and powerful 
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Hundreds of laborers crowded in a single shop lost all 
personal feeling with their one employer. Fornu‘rIy 
the distance between journeyman and master was slight , 
and the passage from the one condition to tlu‘ other 
could invariably be effected by diligence and ability. 
This change of condition now became a])sohiti‘ly im- 
possible for the greater number. The maj t)rity o t* 1 1 n )st‘ 
engaged in manufactures must, in the nature of things, 
remain common laborers. A few, unusually girte<l <n' 
favored, might hope to rise, but even for them it be- 
came ever more difficult to ascend the social huhler. 
On the one hand, the division of labor was carrit*<l so 
far that the labor performed by each was cxcci‘<lingly 
simple. Instead of taxing J;he ingenuity, and tiu‘reby 
conducing to mental development, the endlesH n^pcdi- 
tion and sameness of the labor tended to mak(^ oiu‘ 
stupid. On the other hand, inventions .ivndvnH] it 
necessary not only to employ an ever-iiicrcasing mu!i- 
her of machines, but to make mse of those which wwc 
constantly becoming more expensive.^ The gulf be- 
tween employer and employed widened un<‘easinglv. 
The employer, losing personal feeling with his laixu-- 
ers, too often forgot that tliey were men with natures 
like his own. Frequently, it must be acknowhslgod, 
he looked upon them as mere beasts of bunlcn, ami la*- 
garded their labor in the same light as any other coin- 
modity which was sold in the niark(‘t-pia<a*. They 
were hired for the cheapest ])rice, w<)rk<‘d to tht‘ ut- 
most limit of endurance, and, when use<l-up, thrown 
aside like any other old and wortliless machim*. Tho 
caiHtalist grew richer, and among tlie higluu- clussos 


Dc Laveleye’s “La DcMnocratie et r^ooiKmiir ronti(im‘ 
(Bruxelles, 1878), pp. 8, 9. 
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of Hocioty luxury aiul oxtravai^aiUH^ iiuavasod. ''Flu' 
laborer, iiotieini*^ all this, askcnl biiusc^lf if his lot ha<l 
in any n\speet iniprove<l. He was iiU'liiUMl to <U‘ny 
that it had. His (laily bread was not earned with K‘ss 
toil, nor was he surer ol* an opportunity to work. His 
existenee was as uneertain an<l as full of anxit‘ty as 
ever. Heing brought togt^lluu' in larp^e shops with 
those in likc^ <‘ondition, lu^ talkcul ovtu* his wronijcs and 
sutreriipi»;s with them. A (‘lass-fet‘lin<if was <U‘V(‘Iop(‘<l. 
"idle heart l<,‘ssness and assununl superiority of thost^ 
who liad become suddmily, and ort(‘U by mere ehaiuas 
wealthy were looked upon with frowns ami jj^loomy 
<‘ount(‘nanees forebodin<j^ no <j^ood. Idu* harsh s(*para- 
tion in material goods betw(‘<ui tlu‘se parvtmus and 
tlu‘ l<»wc‘r elass<.‘s was aeeonipani(‘<l by no mitigating 
eireumstaiUH'S. In tlu‘ <*asc‘ of tin' old and W(‘althy 
famili(‘s of a mort‘ aneii'iit (‘ra tlu'suptu’iority in wealtli 
ap|u‘are<l mon* just, on ae<‘ount. of lapse <»(’ tinn* and a 
(TU’tain superiority in intellect ami maimm-s. "Tlnw 
wtUH‘, to a eonsi<I(‘ral)le (‘Xtiait, supiudor laungs in otle 
er ri‘S}K*(‘ts than mere t‘Xt(‘rnals. "riu* lU'W rich lookiMl 
<lown upon ami despised tlu^ onUu’S from which th(*y 
had so rt*e<‘ntly eseapt‘d, and w<‘r(‘, in turn, hatisl l»y 
those Ixuu'ath them. A division of society into east(*» 
lik(‘ (*lass(‘s was taking pla<‘e. "iln* rich wen* be<*orn” 
ing richer; it. was thought tin* p<»or W(*re becoming 
poonu*. h’ree competition inij>ose<l no restraints upon 
th(‘ powerful, d'hey wma* at lib<‘rty to <‘xploit the 
poor to their heart’s <‘ontent- "riie strength on tlu* 
<»ne sid(‘ was so gr(‘at, and th(‘ capability of resistunc(‘ 
on the otlnu'so insignificant, that th(‘re couhl exist no 
r(‘al fnsMlom of contract. As Sismomli sai<l, the rich 
man laborisl to increase his capital, the poor nmn t<i 
satisfy t]u‘ cravings of his st(unach. "flu* one <‘an 
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wait, the demands of the 'Sell without 

the laborers their f They were pro- 

os..pea«a mtho.t »d » 

pared to listen to thos^e m , 

gospel of hope, eve it could not reiulei 

Revolution might help ’ ^.^ady to exaiuiut! 

their lot more hopeless to 

more critically the ° tS ili'l «'>* need to 

do so by their leaders.^ ^ts on the social 

search long to Jality of the parvenus m 

body. The J,i,, ,„ co..««vl toe'll. 

European capitals made 1 and 

Whel .to “r™ Xo booty by .1.0 

L some riob voluptuary. „ (a,,. 

iuVol a fair da»f ior ,„..l 

toty had taltcn adv*ntage . . 1 ^ ^.^,,,, 1 ^ 

1 'Vinta ml mist'd ld?i W fill til lllld I'dl* 

, . * To many a tUouglitless man, w.mM 

'dal position to drag down i^avc tlui tiutli l.i-ungld li"""- 

doubtless seem nice a new rev JUoia 

to bim that the fatlieib, m motlu'r, <u’ himsflt, 

precisely such foeUngs as lu^ in (!>'™.n»y han 

towards bis sisterb. B ^lu' 

brought out clearly '® ^ _ j^fearlv all of the tliousiiiuls luul 

wealthy on account of then sina. 

tens of thousands of fallen worn , " p (i.rrlblf to tliinl. 

H„, it is said, come from the ^ i 
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But these things were noticed })y the nion^ t liought- 
ful among the higlier classes. Th(.‘y wei\‘ l)itterly 
(iisappointcHl- Tlie doct rines of politi<‘al and t‘conoinic, 
Idjcralism Inul been ex];)ected to usher in tlu‘ millcm- 
Ilium, and iustc‘ad of that they beheld the sanu* 
wrctclusl, unhappy, sinful worhl, which th<‘y thought 
th(‘y had It'ft. if therc‘ had Ikhui progr<‘ss in tlu* g(‘n- 
eral condition of humanity, it was so slight that it 
was a matt(‘r of dispute, JMany, limling things in suc‘h 
a sail condition, om‘ so irdbaamt from what- tlu^y had 
expected^ aflirmed hohlly that we had been going from 
bad to worse. 

In sp(‘aking of Laimmnais, tlu^ dis(inguislie<I h'naieh 
(diristian socialist, tlu‘ R,cv. Mr. Kaufmann, an Kng“ 
lish (dergyman, d(‘s<‘ribcs the gri<'f (hat ernineid, man 
<.'xpca*ienced, as }u‘ ohserv(‘d the (‘conomic <l<‘velop” 
nu'ut. of so(‘i(‘ty aftm* t}u‘ gr(*al hh'eneh Ivevolution 

oppH'ss atul alHirt lhi‘ poor, tj'rrlhlr r«‘tril>tuion will sonio jiuy Ih* 
acted of them us u <‘luss, aad lh<‘ inuocoat. will salT«‘r v\lt}i (he |»;uil(y. 
The Frciu'h Kcvo!uti(»u should forever la* a terriide waruiuii; to those 
to wlioin much lias hei’ii i*omiuint‘d. 

Modem novelists luou* d<‘Voted themselves assiduoiislv to tht' work 
of reform. Every oppressol class has fonml some one to sympathize 
willi it ami desc’i’ihe its wnmj^s. Marriial women, ndsnsed l»v th<'ir 
hnshuuds ; Meluxd ehildnai, maltreuted hy mu.sters ; orphans, u r<in;»e«l 
1>\ tcflums proee“<ses <d' law; th<* m'‘!:ro slave inourSiUitU all have 
been math* in (ere. a in'/, and exeitfd <»ur pity. The hairtli <*;a,ite, with 
whirl) DieKens etmi’erned hituself more or les.;, has abi> fmmd it ‘ 
n<»velist, whose skill reveals (o u.s the lahon*r’s vi<‘W.H suid feeUm'-i, -o 
(hat. we laii/h when he latij/hs and weep when he wa^ep.-;. I refei* (o 
Max Kr«’(/,er, whose latest and hest W(»rk U “Ilie Ik-troeetirii ” t B a* 
lin, iKS'i). For an i-xeelltnit review (d' hi ^ wrilinj,':^ eoA- the lloe/ov/- 
iilit/f i/rr Frimk/iirti r ’Jo An,*/., Issp,. 

t'or a (urther illnst.ra(i<»a (d the views <d sotdal tlemoersU.s eoniMU'n- 
in.i: the crimes of (he w<-ai(hy, ra/ea story in the newspaper />/V Fn^ktl 
(( ’hieji'.^o, ?.U Mai, l.ss.'i} eiititleil “ Pie <h*.*ehielite einer Arl»eit(*rlnA* 

In Ui'vl(U\ April, IHhU, 

n 
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“It was Lamennais’ fate to see three revolutionary 
waves pass over his country, and to watch with sor- 
row and bitterness of heart the disappointments to 
which they gave rise. He had seen the sore distress 
of the people whose condition the political changes of 
the first revolution left to all intents and purposes 
unimproved. It had, in fact, given rise to new social 
grievances. In destroying patriarchal relationships 
and feudal bonds of social union, it had handed over 
the masses to the tender mercies of free contract and 
competition. The introduction of machinery, with the 
rise of modern industry, had a pauperizing effect, and 
intensified popular discontent. Hence the various 
socialistic and communistic schemes for the liberation 
of the working-classes from the ‘tyranny of capital,^ 
and the attempts to promote the free association of 
labor by means of voluntary co-operation following 
in the wake of revolution. • 

“ Every section of society was represented in this re- 
volt against the excessive individualism of the laissez- 
faire system as the result of the new social contract. 
Among the saviours of society who rose rapidly om^ 
after another — Saint-Simon, on the part of aristocratic 
erUim impoverished by the revolution; Fourier, as 
the spokesman of the aggrieved lower middle-class, 
in danger of being crushed by the superior force of 
the plutocracy ; Babceuf, representing the communis- 
tic materialism of the ‘ common people ’ — each in their 
own way had their theories of social reconstruction ; 

. . . whilst a small band of generously minded c^huiadi- 
men, with Lamennais at their head, made it tlunr ob- 
ject to save society by means of spiritual regeneration.” 

A reaction against liberalism set in. Tliis was of 
two kinds. A romantic party, represented by Adam 
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Muller, and a conservative party, represented by the 
Kreuzzeitimg ^ advocated a return to the social organi- 
zation of the Middle Ages. They dreamed of a golden 
age in the past, in which humble simplicity and trust- 
ful dependence on the part of the laborer were met 
by generous benevolence and protecting care on the 
part of the master. They thought it possible to re- 
store a time in which the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, 
happy and contented because a kind Providence had 
granted him salt for his potatoes, filled an ideal posi- 
tion. 

The communistic and socialistic parties, on the other 
hand, urged the necessity of an advance to a totally 
new form of society. Very unlike in many res2)ects, 
in others these parties resemble and sympathize with 
each other. The accusations which they bring against 
our present condition of society are so similar that 
one often does not know whether one is reading the 
production of a social democrat or of an ultra-conser- 
vative. 

I will quote the indictment of the great socialist, 
Karl Marx, against liberalism, which, it will be seen, 
might just as well have been written by a conserva- 
tive. In fact, if I had been shown the passage and 
told that it appeared in the Kreuzzeitung ^ I should 
not have been in the least surprised. ‘^Although the 
liberals,” says Marx, have not carried out their prin- 
ciples in any land as yet completely, still, the attempts 
which have been made are sufficient to prove the use- 
lessness of their efforts. They endeavored to free 
labor, but only succeeded in subjecting it more com- 
pletely under the yoke of capitalism ; they aimed at 
setting at liberty all labor powers, and only riveted 
the chains of misery which held them bound ; they 
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wanted to release the bondman from the clod, and de- 
prived him of the soil on which he stood by buyini;‘ 
up the land; they yearned for a -happy conddion of 
society, and only created superfluity on one hand and 
dire want on the other ; they desired to S(,‘t*un‘ for 
merit its own honorable reward, and only made it the 
slave of wealth ; they wanted to abolish all monopo- 
lies, and placed in their stead the monster nionoi»oly, 
capital ' they wanted to do away with all wars be- 
tween nation and nation, and kindled tlu^ flames of 
civil war; they wanted to get rid of t!u‘ stalt\ and 
yet have multiplied its burdens ; they want (s I to makt‘ 
education the common property of all, and ma(h‘ it 
the privilege of the rich; they aimed at the gri'atc'st 
moral improvement of society, and only left it in a 
state of rotten immorality; they wamted, to say all in 
a word, unbounded liberty, and have i)roduet‘<l the 
meanest servitude; they wanted tlu‘ revers(‘ of all 
that which they actually obtained, and have thus given 
a proof that liberalism in all its rarnilieations is noth- 
ing hut a 2:)erfect Utopia.”'^' 

Before considering separately the dhTenait varit*tios 
of communism and socialism it is necessary to say a 
few words about the proper method of treating the 
subject. The movements indicated by the words com- 
munism and socialism are desigiu‘d to aid espcn-ially 
the lower classes. If mankind generally w(*rt‘ as hap- 
pily situated as are what we call the mi(hile and higher 
classes, these systems would never Iiavi^ Ixum heard 
of. The members of the upper classes have nothirtg 


Quoted by Mrs. Fawcett in her article on “ (’onmmuiHm ’’ in tin* 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Cf. Dc Lavclcyc\s urticht on tlu* “ 
ress of Socialism ” [Contanporarn Review, April, ISH.'S, pp, fniV, 
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to hope from eommunism or social isTU, but have mueli 
which tlu^y might possibly lose — I say pt)ssibly, bc‘“ 
cause 1 wish to express it in the most favorable man- 
ucr. If wc‘althy and W(‘ll-to-(lo writ(‘rs and politi(‘ians 
oppose social la^l'orm tiuw arc‘ <‘ons<‘(pu‘ntly oftcui sus- 
pi‘cted of advocating tluur own si‘llish inttua'sts t‘X- 
clusivt‘ly. llu^y are not likely, therefoi\% to have 
much siu‘(‘ess in converting socialists ami comtnunists, 
uuU'ss they manifest in word and <lee<l tiieir sim‘t‘r(‘ 
coiUHU’u for the welfare of th(‘ir poorer brethrmi. I 
think, therefore, that we ought to strive first of all to 
umhu'stand thoroughly the various systems of social 
refornuu-s, and tlum to dcs(‘ribe them in such mamua- 
thati th(‘ir supportia's tlu‘ms(‘Ivt‘s (‘ould not hml fault 
with our r(‘pia‘S(‘ntat ion, A kindly, W(*ll - disposed 
criticism might follow, with hop(‘ of <loing sonu' good. 
To understand peoph‘, how(‘ver, W(‘ must havi' som<‘ 
sort of sympathy {nhy-Wt-hx:— Jll/kif/tn) with tlKum 
Wo shall not h<* lila^ly to compreluaid a so(‘ial systiun, 
if w(^ a})proach itr with coldm'ss or, still worse, with 
liainal. d'he sevaaa^ Prott‘stant is not likely to appn*- 
ciatt‘ a Madonna of Raplnu‘l, ludcss lu‘ is abU* for a 
tir!H‘ to forget, his Protestant istn and enter into tin* 
bH^lings of tlu‘ <U‘vout. Roman (’at horn*. As (’arlyh* 
so tim‘ly says, ‘Mlu* lu^art. lying d(‘ad, the eye <’an-» 
not. set‘.'’ So, to obtain an a<le<{uate i<b*a <»f socialism 
ami of tlu‘ justi(H‘ of its claims, W(‘ must imagirn* <nir» 
selvt's for th(‘ time being labona's, with all their trials 
and sulfta’ings, \V(* must emieavor to think ourselves 
into Ji) t in*ir <*omlition. Nor h‘t us sup- 

posc‘ that then* is anything to Is* feansl from a <Iis- 
(‘losun* <ff tlie full truth. It is <mly fnuu tin* oppositt* 
course* that. <lani!:(‘r is to la* appr(*lien<lc<L As a <Hs» 
tinguishc‘<l American political c<‘oinunist has well said: 
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'' The time has passed for dealing with the masses as 
children who are to be treated to truth iii (juaiitities 
and on occasions suited to their weliare or tlie inter- 
ests of society. The political economist only aban- 
dons his ground of vantage and forfeits the confnlenee 
of the community when he accepts any rcs]K)usibilit y 
for the use that may be made of the truth lu‘ dis- 
covers and discloses.” * 

Bearing this thought in mind, even a hasty (exami- 
nation of the vast majority of books writtcm on S(K*ial- 
ism and communism shows how utterly worthh'ss 
they are. Their authors start out with such intcmsit 
hatred of all socialistic systems, that it is simply im- 
possible for them to understand these systems. But 
the worst of it is, that they couple their misunder- 
standing with such hard words and severe et>ithets as 
to . excite bad blood and drive the various cdasses of 
society farther apart than ever. The wealthier* classes 
lose their ardor for reform, and the poorer people* la*- 
come enraged. As I write, I take up the first book 
on Communism which lies at ray hand, and, ojaaiing it , 
find communists spoken of as ‘^a hideous fratt‘rnity 
of conspirators.” I turn over a few ])ag(\s and r(*a<l 
this : “ To-day there is not in our languagt*, nor in 
any language, a more hateful word than comniunisni.” 
Of a sentence uttered by a socialist, this writer says 
more pestilent words were never spoken.” On tlu* 
next page communism is spoken of as “infeeding” 
the E-ussian universities, “blow,” contimu*s our au- 
thor, “it poisons the blood and maddens the brains of 
artisans and peasants.” Such words do raon* than ex- 


* “Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry,’^ by Fnuicin A. 
"Walker (New York, 1879). 
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cite the aii<i!^cr of socialistR, 'They Jirotise the itidii^- 
iiation of every lover of fair jday, and eonviiUH' no 
one. I take up another work and find that a very 
ditferent eifect is prodiUHMl on me as 1 n‘ad it. A 
kindly totu‘ pervadc^s it, which, if it <loc‘s not convin(H‘. 
error, tends at kvist to obtain th(‘ jjfood-will of those 
whom it combats. This lattia* work to which I refer 
(u)nsists of L(‘ctur(^s on Socaal (jiiuastions,’’ and was 
written by the Rev. I)r. J. H. Rylance, of St. IVlark’s 
C^hurclt, N(‘w York, a large-luairted, fair-mindcal nian. 

Once for ail, we must rid ourselves of the notion 
that we can pcTsuade p<*ople by misrcprescaitinit them 
and calling tlumi hard name's. Sucli cemduct only ri'- 
acts against ourselve's. ddic folly (»f su(*h a course* has 
be*e‘n ele'Uionstrate'd ofte'ii e'Uough by the* history of so- 
(^ialism. A striking ins(an<*e* is give*!! by .Me'hring in his 
‘Mlistory e)f Social I)e‘moe‘racy in (Je'rmany'’’ (pjL t)r» » 
98).'^ It appears that a large* numbered’ worki!ig*nu‘uV 
unions Iiad fonnesl an alliane'e* ( IVM////e/e4v/Asv*//f7*. Ir- 
hvltvn^emhiv), i)[ which the Tarty of Trogre*ss {Fitrt- 
sehrltti^pifrtii) had assume*el tlie h‘a<le*rship. ddiis is a 
political party whiedi was violently op])oseel to LaHsalh*, 
anel liad conside*rable* sympathy with the* d<K*trin(*s of 
the Mane*he‘ste‘r se*h<H)l. When laessalh* began his agita- 
tion, the* le*a<lers of this party misn*pre*s<*nte'd his <lot^- 
trine's in shameful inanner. It hardly se(*ms as if the*ir 
misre*pre‘se*ntalion eoedel have* be*en otlu'rwise* than wib 
lul. ddie*y appe‘are*d to belie*ve* tltat the e*nd jtistifie'd 
the* me‘a!is in fighting so odious an (»[»pone*ttt , aiid 
that they we're* !iot re'tjuired to tre*at him fairly and 
hoiu'stly. We*ll, tlie*ir programrne* worke'd brilliantly 
for a time*. At the* i!je‘e*tings of tb<*s<* w<erki!ig'"me*n'’H 


* I)i<; 4(‘utse*lu* (Bre*me*u, IHtU). 
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unions members of tbe Party of Progress used to t‘}c- 
plain tbe doctrines of Lassalle in such manner as to 
place them in a false light, and tlien let the laborers 
reject his plans by unanimous votes. Union after 
union voted against him, and in the summer of istia 
these unions, at their annual meeting, professtsl the 
principles of the Progi*essists, and selected a newspa- 
per edited by a member of that ])arty as tlu'ir organ. 
In 1864 , at the general meeting of the unions, some 
followers of Lassalle contradicted the misstatenumts 
of the teachings of their master. This pro<luee<l an 
effect, and Friedrich A. Lange, wlio had bemi eh'ctt'd 
a member of one of the committees of the alliama^ of 
the unions, warned the Progressists against the eours(‘ 
they were pursuing, and advocated the fairm*, mon‘ 
honorable, and more manly method of war fan'. Ht^ 
told them that a reaction would surely scd. in against 
themselves, when the laborers heard an ade(jaat (' statt‘- 
ment of Lassalle’s plans, especially if tiu'y W(*r<‘ pi-c- 
sented in his own fiery, eloquent words. But Langt‘'s 
earnest warnings were unheeded. The lahorm-s learned 
how to reply to a fictitious, non-e.xistent Lassalle, htit 
not to the real, living one. Every annual nu'cting of 
the working-men’s unions witnessed, ace<‘rdingly, an 
approach to social democracy until 1869 , wlien h was 
accepted without reserve, and the alliance of wt»rk- 
ing-men’s unions was merged into llu‘ S(K‘ial Diuno- 
cratic Working-men’s Party .L-.« 

beiterpartei). As Mchring forcibly ol)S(‘rv(‘s : “ It is, 
indeed, a singular misfortune, and manifests a ran* 
lack of tact, to lead to the enemy as W(‘I(‘om<‘ auxilia- 
ries not merely single recruits, but entire army c(»rps’’ 
(p. 98 ). Thousands of laborers might have been saved 
from social democracy if its oppomaits, in tight ing it. 
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liail atlhorod to the maxim, “ 1 loiiesty ih the best }h> 1- 
ic'V.'” Ill I'aet., iMehrini*' atlrilmteK tlu‘ su<*<*ess aii<l pop- 
ularity orLassalle more to his (auanies than to his own 
hrilliaut tahaits. Falsehoods resp(‘(*tini( his t(‘a(‘hint»*s 
were uttered hy his oppoiuaits without eoinpuuetion 
of eonseieiUHS and tlu'scs when ('xpos<‘(h only leave the 
hihorers m‘W (‘onildtaiee in Lasalli*, aiul l(‘ss faith than 
ev(n- in his enemi(‘s. N<‘wspapers ahnse<l him pm'son- 
ally in such maniua* as to assist him in playinie the ydfv 
of a martyr and Iu‘ro. ddiey spok(‘ of his unrija^ spir- 
it and of his numtal d(‘p(‘nd(aH*(‘ upon a tailor hy tlu' 
name of W<*itlin<e, at a time wlum the most lamowruMi 
s(*h<dars of (xermany eouhl md. iiml words with which 
to expri'ss their almost iuihound<‘d a<lmira,t ion for his 
learninie and tahmt . 

As I wish to n‘prc‘S('nt (‘omnuinism and soidaiism 
fairly, I will at. once eornnd a few popular errors in 
r(\ieard to tluan. 

First, tluai, it is supposed that, advocates of tlH‘S(‘ 
systmns art* poor, wort hl<‘ss f(‘llows, who adopt tin* arts 
of a d(‘nuti!;o,ieii^‘ promotion in somt* way of 

their own int(‘rests, [x'rhaps in onha* to oain a liveli- 
hood hy ajjfitatinie hil)or<‘rs and preyin.ii; upon them. It 
is thought that, t lu‘y an* mov(‘d hy <‘nvv of the wt‘alth“ 
i(*r ela.ss<‘s, and, themselves unwillinu,’ to work, I<»nte Ihr 
tin* pro<lnels of <lili<;'enee and ahilily. d’his view is 
r(*pres(‘nt i‘<l hy tin* followime W(dl known lines: 

“ What, is a rojumuuisl V One wlio hath uairuines 
For <Mjnal (iivl; ion of uuiMjual i'amiu',',.' ; 

MIor or hunj'h’t-, <»r holli, ho \a uillino 

To fork <tut his }H*uny anil pockot sour .' hilling” 

ddiis is <'<‘rlainly a falst'aml unjust vii‘W. 'Fhe haul- 
ing eomnuiuists ami socialists from tin* time of Idato 
up to tin* pH'Seiit hav(‘ iieen, for the most part, men of 
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cliaracter, wealth, talent, and high social standing. Ol 
Plato it is unnecessary to speak, since peo^jlc are not in 
the habit of calling him a shallow demagogue. Sir 
Thomas More, the author of the communistic romance 
''Utopia,” was lovable, learned, and socially lumorc‘d. 
Robert Owen, the English communist, was a wealthy 
manufacturer and a distinguiwslied philanthropist. Of 
Rodbertus, Marx, and Lassalle I shall speak prt'scmtly. 
If we examine the history of even those who are l<‘ss 
known among the German social democrats ot to- 
day, we shall discover that a great number have made 
sacrifices for their faith, Ilunted about and persi‘- 
cuted as they are, it is assuredly no light mattcu- to 
proclaim one’s self a social democrat. Whihg of 
course, among communists and socialists, seltisliness, 
meanness, and enough that is contemptibU^ may be 
found, I do not believe any movement of nuxhu-n so<‘i- 
ety is able to exhibit a greater amount of unseltish 
devotion than that they represent. 

A second charge against the communists consists in 
making them responsible for the doings of tlu‘ Pa- 
risian mob in 1871. The error of this has bium (*x- 
plained often enough. It is due largely to an acid- 
dental resemblance between the words commum* ami 
communism. Many who use the word commum* 
glibly have a very imperfect understanding of its 
significance, and little imagine that it is as harjinh^ss 
and innocent a word as township, and means pretty 
*much the same thing. The cominums with an (su- 
phasis on the article, means simply Paris, or, in a 
secondary sense, the administrative ofiic(‘rs <‘ol !(*<*« 
tively governing Paris. France is dividixl into <Io« 
partments and communes, tlie same as our states ari» 
divided into counties and townships, ami Paris by it- 
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forms one of those conimunos. l''lio iiismToction in 
Paris, of March 18, 18V1, was one in favor of extreim* 
local self-govermnent. The idea was to make each 
commune at least as ituh'pemU'nt as one of the state's 
of tlie Unitt'd State's, and to nnite' all the conimmu'S 
into a confede'rat ion with limit e'd powt'rs.'*'^ movt'- 

nu'iit In favor oi’ the autonomy of Ihiris is an ohl oiu‘, 
and has hc'c'U support e'd hy many ahU* and respe'ctahh^ 
Fix'nchnu'ii. One in favor of tin' move'nu*nt is, how- 
ever, properly called a communalist, and not a <‘ommu- 
nist, and the movement itself is comimnialism— not 
communism. A careful study of the dtHTXH's of tlie com- 
mune', of tlu' re'ports and of the' various historie's whi<*h 
have de'se'i'ihe'd its re'he'lliou in 18*71, sh<»ws that the' 
move'nu'ut was j>olitical, primarily, and otily to a ve'iy 
limite*<i ('xt(‘nt e'conomic. Kve'ii the* e'conomic <h‘cre*e'S, 
like the' staydaws, post pouiui!; the* time* f(»r paynu'ut. of 
debts ehu', might he* re'ganU'd as war measure's. How- 
e've'r, out of the se'Ve'Uty and ttiore' mcmhe'rs ed' the' 
(‘onnuunal gove'rnnu'nt nine' or te'U were'. He)cial <le'mo» 
crats anel nuunhers e>f tlu* InteTuat ional, ami it is pre^h- 
ahlethat conce'ssions may have' he't'u nuiele* to win the-m 
and tlu'ir adlu're'Uts. ddu'V we're* effe'e'tual in this, since' 
the' Inti'rnat ionalists we're* dispose'el to favor the* move*- 
nie'iit from the* start, and that for tw<» re-asons. Idrst, 
he'lie'ving that. the*ir e*n<ls <*an he* attaine'el only hy re*v- 
olut ie)n, t he'V are* iiu'line'd to look favorahly upeui any 
re've^lntion whate'vcr, as te'iiding to (‘ultivale a n'voln- 
t ionary spirit in the* peoph*. Se*e*oml, llu'v favor tlie* 

* r/#/r tlu' {tuhli.'ihctl jin)j.o':imiuo of th<' of Puri.*, Apnl in, 
Ih71, in Pu'i'rofi’.s “ iK'i’irls t f. llapji<»ptH < UlirirlH do la UoiunuUH' <!«• 
Paris (‘fcdu (iouvrriu'nu’ut k VtjrHuilk'H elu IS Mars au Jll Mui, IK71 
(Paris, 1871, pp. 181 18.7). 
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autonomy of large cities, holding that the iu:issi‘s in 
the cities might more readily be induced to a<lo})t 
communistic and socialistic reforms, if not ludd in 
check by the more conservative rural ])opuIa( ion.'^* 

But let us ask ourselves this question: It* all tlie 
members of the communal government had been (Com- 
munists in the ordinary sense of the word, would com- 
munism have been necessarily condemned V I tlfnik 
that another question will help us to answer this. j:\I 1 
the members of that government w(u*e rc'public'aus ; 
was republicanism then necessarily condenuu^d V No 
one but a rabid tory would think of giving an a Hi r ill- 
ative answer to this second question. It is at onct* 
seen that the republican form of govenimi^nt is not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of every scoundrel who pro- 
fesses republican principles. 

It is urged further that communism and socialir-m 
would destroy religion and the family institution. 
The reason of this complaint is evident (mough. A 
number of social reformers have lieeii at tlu‘ sanu‘ tinu* 
atheists and advocates of free love. Th(‘ (|ucs(ions of 
atheism and free love arc, Iiowi^ver, totally diir(*reiit 
from that of even communism, the most radical <d* all 
the reforms proposed. There is no m‘C(‘ssary coniuH*- 
tion whatever between them. If it c(ml(f om^c 


* The whole question is discussed in a satisfactory manner in 's 
“ Emancipationskampf des vierteii Standcs” (IM. ii. SS. duo TlS), 
Among other authorities may be nicntioiuMl, as most not<*vvorihv 
Pierroti’s “Decrets et Rapports; Enquetc Parltmnmtaiiv sur Tlnsur’ 
rection du 18 Mars”— an official report of the iuvcstigufii.n <tf tin* 
French government; Uiitor der Pariscu* Omnnuins cin Tu-.*}iiu-h v<,n 
Wilhelm Lausor” (Leipzig, 1879); Maxiine du ( Wip, “ Lcs (N.nvul 
sioiis de Pans” (Gth ed., Paris, 18S;{); K Ibrlvcr, “(icschichtc dm- 
revolutionaren Pariser Kommune” (Brunswick, lH7r,j 
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hIiowu tliat comimiiiisTU were pniet ieuhle, it would he 
easy to give many reasons Tor supposing that in sm-h 
a society the love between man and wife and juinmts 
and cdiildren would be freer from sidlish and sordi<l 
motives than at present.'^' ddie clergy are partly to 
blame for the irrcdigious attitude' of many modmai so- 
cialists. ddicy have' too oftem made* theansedves the* 
advocate's e)f ce)nse'rvatism simply as e'onse'rvatism, re*- 
gardless of all abuse's winch it e'mbrae-e'd. In count rie's 
where Cdiurch anel State are* conne'cte*<h the* clergy have 
been te)o ofte'ii a se)rt of pedice*, assisting the* gove'rn- 
ment to maintain existing institutie)ns, and to oppose* 
c'hange', goo<l or bad. ddu'y have favore'd the* highe*i* 
classe's, upon whom tlu'lr suppe)rt has eU'pe'ude'el, ami 
ne'gle'e'tt'd the intere*sts of the* pe)or and dowmt roebh'U. 
I do not write* tiiis as an e'lU'iny of the* (’hure'lu but as 
he*!* frie'ud. "Nor do I e*xpre*ss mvse‘If dilTcre'Ully from 
the lu'st of our cle’rgyme'U at pre'sent. Ju'V. Dr. Ry- 

In Ills History of Amfih'un Socialisms " ( IsVo), 

Noyes presents the opposiu* view, uml uri^ues ftavilily in favor of it. 
He* thinks ‘‘ familism” and eonunuuisrn iK’eessarily untui^<mistie, ninl 
n(l<lne(‘s us proof the sueeiss of tin* Shukers ujnl other eomunmitii’S 
whi(‘h r<*press the fumily feelin?^^ and tin* failun* of many whieli allow 
luarriaj^t* and private families as in the <mtHi<l<' world. I do n<»t think 
his ar;,;'uments .‘^atisfai-tory. .VI most, (ln‘v \\<nild ImM (d' small <ann 
munistic bodies living!; in a. world pra<*ti ■in;.': imlividuali in. 'I'hev 
would not. he eomdu.'-ive ill a diseussittn <d” the prai’ticabilify of eune 
mnnism— nnich less ;-U}ciali.sm .as a miiv<T.-;il sy-tem. It i.s true, 
also, that the leatlership of .s<KdaI iiiaiKaaaey in tin- I'nit^'d States utid 
els<*where has falhsi into (he haud.s <d' tliou* who. for the part, 

ludd views reeardinj^ ndij'ion and tla* family whieh ni:t* fairly be 
(‘ailed hnitnl. Tin* irrelijrioiis attitude of social demoeraev i.'S how ■ 
<‘ver, to lu* explained partly hy the fact that it is a tou'iauti pOMlnet, 
and (iermuiiy is t<» day luan'Utaldy irrelieious. What imwever, 
temporary, nceiileulal, and Iraii.'^it tonal should md be mt>takeii hu’ 
whut is iu‘ee.ssury and pi‘rman(‘nt 
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lance, indeed, has, in his ‘^Lectures on S(K‘i:il Qiu‘s- 
tions,” clothed this same thought in stronger Ianguag’t‘. 
In one place he says, ^^Tlie proper relations of ('hris- 
tiaiiity to the legitimate efforts of soeialisin to im- 
prove the condition of the suffering cdasses will nc'vcn- 
be understood, or the minds of those now ali(‘na((‘<l 
from the religion of Christ will never J)e disahuscMl of 
their antipathy, till the essential claims of that r<‘IigioH 
be set in fairer and fuller light ; all the pt‘rversions it 
has suffered being frankly acknowledged, and tlu^ 
wrongs done in its name, as far as possibhs atom>d 
for. Your Church histories are full of such |K*rvc‘r“ 
sions, while your most expert apologists vniumt dis- 
guise the wrongs . . . Ecclesiastieism has often luHm 
a fraud and a tyranny in history. As tin* Chundi 
grew in power and wealth, it allit‘d ilst‘ir lo power 
and wealth in the hands of civil rult‘rs ami their er<*at- 
ureSj and the fruits of the alliance havt' <»rten btHm 
wicked and infamous.’’ 

Dr. Rylance also declares that (diristianit y is :i s< rt 
of socialism, and cpiotes in proof flu'st* t(‘Xts of S<Tipt- 
ure, among others : ^^As every maii hath ree( iv(‘d i hv 
gift, even so minister the same one to anollna-.” I f ve 
fulfil the royal law. Thou shalt love thy lunghbor as 
thyself, ye do well; but if ye have respect t(» persons, 
ye commit sin.” ‘‘This commandnuait have wt‘ from 
him. That he who loveth God, love his brother ;ds<».” f 

* Dr. R}-lancc very properly (li.HtinguiHlii*.s ei'eli*siusti<4sm foau 
Christianity. 

t The decay of religion among the working classes was tin- 
of a conference of working-men, held in London in I HOT. Mr. /. .M. 
Ludlow, one of their friends and coimsellors, writes us follow .s in tlu* 
“Progress of the Laboring Olasses from 1H;52 to iHiV;,” eotaMM-ido!- 
their reasons for forsaking religious servicis : “ At the botttmii of 
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One way of anperning tlio doetriiios of ooimuii- 
riism,'’’ says another writerj*^ “is to call them anti-Ohris- 
tian. It is forgotto!! that the (liristian i<lea of e<|ual- 
ity nruleriies all tlu' n^asonings of (*onummisin, iiwd 
communism has succecHled only in so far as it was 
Chirist ian in princijde, liaviiig for its fundaimmtal max- 
im brotlun-ly love. In this, communism is miudi moia* 
Chiristian than tlu^ hankia'ing after j>rivih‘gt‘S of tlu* 
old aristocracy, or the unl)oun<U‘<l avari<*e of the plu- 
tocracy.” 

There are other false acaaisatioim }>roiight against, 
communivsm and socialism, which it is tiot ne<‘essary to 
examine now. A well-disposi*<l person will s<‘arc(‘ly 
exj)t‘rienc(^ ditluailty in separating tluan from sci(‘ntitic 
argil numt. 

It bi‘hoovc‘s ns to disahuse our minds of all ju’eju- 
dic(‘ and ill-will. It is oji/t/ thus that w<‘ shall he ahlt‘ 
to nu‘<‘t ami ovcu'conu' tlu* social dangers whi<‘h thnait- 
en (‘V(‘n our own camntry in a not, very distant futurt*. 
Wo have m‘ver had ix jh tuiamut laboring i‘lass, but. 

miHoiiH there may be felt, not dislike or imlitb*tH‘nee (e (Iu‘ (hispe! itself, 
but, ou the eontrury, a dt‘ei) yearniuj^ for .s<»nu‘ mipjity m;uiifes(ati(ui 
of it. The eemplnint is not that Christianity is ‘livcn, Imt that ‘ jiriests 
and parsons’ have j-fjven of it ‘short utde'ht amt sh<»rt moasnn* not. 
that it is prae(ls(Ml l)y its pr<d'essors, but that llo-ir praotieo falls st> fur 
short of tlioir professions ; not that elerrynu'n and mini.ster inttu* 
nuMldh' with the workin'i; men, but lluit th<‘V <lo not <*<»me nimuij'; them 
ami show prmMieal sympathy with them in their umhu'tukin},»;s. Sure 
ly a tetnper like this, even when speakin*.*: out throtirdi hard ami 
S(’ornbil words, instead <»r <lis<*ourayin!^ Christian minisbTs, should 
brace and ijuieken them to their work ay, (houph that w<jrk should 
consist partly in the shukiii"!; <dT of their most idierishiHl truditiouH 
and habits of r<*li^ious thoujjiht” (p. tC/Uh 

^ Sidiullle’s ‘SSoeiulism as bxpomided by KaufumniC’tbmulon, 
p. m:i). 
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with tin* in(iv:isi‘ of population om* is rapidly <lc‘- 
vt*lopinii,‘. If it is //o/r htH*oiuin<x t‘xtri*nu‘ly tlitHouIt 
for tlu* lahonu* to rise, what will tlu* (‘(uidition of 
thin<i:s 1 k‘ wlu'ii wv imndHU* two huiuliHsl millions? 
Ami tliat timo is luit so far olT. At <iur present ratt‘ 
of i!U‘reast\ it will (‘oine when some <»f ns are still 
livino. It is a lahorinii: elass witlumt hope <»f im- 
prtiViumuii h>r tlu‘msi‘l\a*s or their <‘hiltiri‘n whieh will 
first ti‘st <uir institutions. Ihit !u‘ must he siniculariy 
hiiiid or mia<‘<|uaint(*d witli tlH‘ views i\i' the various 
stH'ial (“lasses who is unahh* t<) <h‘tt*<'t t'Vtai now, in 
eerta/m ({uartt*rs, tin* f(»rinati(*n of habits and imeios of 
thoui^ht eharaet erist ie of tlu* potu'tu' classes in Kurope. 
Tlu* fact of tiiis ^rowtli was twi<a* hrtui|jcht luune t<» 
me bu'ethly tw<» winters ajj^o. As I was walkinic by 
the rnion League* (’lub« house, in New York eity, 
at tlie time eif its h<Hise-warming, while* the* pe*oph* 
we*re driving tip in tlieir tlm* earriages, e»m* poor ft‘l» 
h»W stood an the opposite* side ed’ the* str(*et \vatehing 
tfie ladies tuiter in tiit'ir luxurious ami <*Ktravagant 
toi!(’ts. Ilf was a ?,o »od - huiki ug, inte’lligent appe’ar” 
ing man, i>ul u nro no <»Vfreoat. It was a <‘old (*vi*m 
ing, and In* setaiUMl to nu* to be >hive*ring. lie* was 
evide*ntly thinking of the diirere*m*t* iM*twe<‘n his bd 
am! that <»f tin* fashiemabb* pi‘<ipb» he* was <d»st‘rving ; 
and I he*ard Iiim mutte*!’ bitterly t«i hims<*If, A re*v<i» 
Ituinii will yet eomt* and !e*v<*l that fine* butbling to 
tlu* gremnd/' .\ frieml t»f mine, abemt the* same* time*, 
pasMsl a e*(juple* of laboreTs as he* wv*is walking by Mr. 
\dimb*rbi!t 's new houses mi Fifth Avt*uue*. Some kiml 
(*f bntny.e* work, I belie*v(*, was being earrieMl In, ami 
to* heard (*ne (»f them remark, saxagely, '“'Tin* time* 
will eollle when tbuf wall lie melte*d by lire*." 

,Mor<' 'dgniiieant am! nu>vv omimms still is the n*’* 
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ooption aceoi'ded in this eonntry to a man like John 
Most, who has been expelled from the social-deino- 
eratic party in Germany on account of his extreme 
views, particularly respectin<j^ assassination as a means 
of progress, lie has been travelling about the United 
States, has been warmly rec‘eivt‘d, and listened to with 
favor ])y large bodies of workmen while uttering coun- 
sels of war and bloodshed. On the llth of February, 
lectured in Baltimore. It was a cold, rainy, 
<‘heerless day, and the sidewalks wore so coveu-ed with 
melting snow as to make it extrcuuely unpleasant to 
venture out of doors. But Most liad a full hall of 
eager listeners. He told the lal)i)rers that he had lil,- 
tk^ hope of their overthrowing their oppn'ssors by the 
use of tlu‘ ballot. lb' believ(‘d tln^ir emancipation 
would be brought, about by violence, as all grt‘a(. r(‘- 
forins in lh(‘ ])ast ha<l hiHUi. Il<‘ <*onse<(iu‘ntly advis(‘d 
them to buy muskets. Ib* said a muskt*t was a g<)o<l 
thing to have. If it was not lUH^hal now, it couhl 1)0 
placaal in the cornm*, and it occupital but little space, 
ddu* presiding oOicer, in closing tlu‘ metding, empha- 
sized this ]>artof Most’s address particularly. He told 
the laborcu-s that a |>i(H‘e of paju'r would never make 
tiuun free, that a miiskcd, was worth a hundred votes, 
:ind clos(‘d with the lines— 

XiM’ Pulvrr imd 

I)i<‘ iiiucIh'U uiis frt‘i ”-~-~ 

^G(*ad and pow<b'r alone <*an mak<‘ us fna*. ’’ Jdien* 
can Ik‘ no <louht: that a eonsidt‘raI>lt‘ portion of his 
heartu's sympathized with his views. 'Th(‘y listimcd 
approvingly, an<l applamlcd his llvrccst nunarks most 
lomily. 

Nor is it without significauce that in New York 
(‘ 
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alone at least three social democratic newspapers are 
published. Two of the three use the German lan- 
guage ; one of these is a weekly only ; the other ap- 
pears in a daily, a weekly, and a special Sunday edition. 
The third paper is an English weekly, but it announces 
the appearance of a daily edition in the near future. 
The motto of one of these papers — ^Most’s J^reihelt — 
is Gegen die Tyrannen smd alle MlUel gesetzllch ” — • 

All measures are legal against tyrants ” — L c., against 
our employers, against capitalists, against all classes 
superior to the laboring class. 

It is not, however, necessary to take a pessimistic*, 
view of our prospects, for it rests with us to sha])e tlu^ 
future. If we, as a people, become divided into two 
great hostile camps — th(5so who possess economic 
goods and those who do not — ^the one class devoted to 
luxury and self-indulgence, the other given up t.o 
envy and bitterness — then, indeed, dire evils are in 
store for us; but we have reason to hope latter 
things. The attitude of clergymen like Dr. ilowanl 
Crosby* and Dr. Rylance, the generosity of our [>hi- 
lanthropists, unparalleled in past history, and tlie nobh* 
efforts of noblewomen to relieve every kind of sun\‘r- 
ing and distress, lead us to trust tliat, as n(‘w evils 
arise, strength and wisdom wall be vouchsafed us to 
conquer them, and that among us the idea of the 
brotherhood of man will ever become more ami mon* 
a living reality. 

* Vide his manly article on the Dangerous Classes in tli<‘ iXorth^ 
American Review for April, 1883. 
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CHAPITER IL 

BAIUICUF. 

ScxHALisM, strictly spc;ikin<i;, (Iciiotcs Himply the 
social system. It is the ()p])osite of iiulivulualism. A 
socialist*^' is one who looks to society organized in tlu^ 
state for aid in bringing about a more lun-fect <lislri- 
bution of c‘<‘onomi(^ goods and an eb'vation ol human- 
ity. ddie individualist. ri‘gar<ls (‘aeh man not as bis 
brother's kec‘p('r but as his own, and (b‘sir(‘s vvvvy 
man to work out. his own salvation, material and spir- 
itual. His advici^ to gov<'rnnunit is (‘.\pr<*ss<Ml in t}u‘ 
well-known formula, A^/.sNsY;;;-ybm’, A^/.swe;;-;t;r/.v.svv, that 
is, let things take ean^ of tlunnsc*! V(‘S, do not inttu’ftua^ 
in the business aifairs of th(‘ citiz<‘ns. While the 
socialist ascribes to the state nunuu-ous functions, the 
individualist admonish(‘S governnunt to <lo as Ht.tl(‘ 
as possible. d\) tin* one tlu‘ states is a n<‘(‘essarv goo<l ; 
to th(‘ oth(‘r, a lu'ct'ssary i‘vil. 

But socialism is also us(‘<l in a popular s(‘ns(‘ which 
renders it lusarly e<}uivah‘nt. to <*ommunism, although 
tlu‘. two ought to b<^ distinguisIuMl. ddu' cmitral i<lea 
(d’ conununism is ('comnnic. c‘<pialit y. It is desir<*d by 
comi.ninists that all ranks and difTenmccs in socitdy 

* Th<? wools Hocialist un<j sociulism wiTc introiliuHMl into (‘nasonuc 
(UsciiHsion hy li. H<*yhuutl, in IS 10, iti his “ l^tudes sur Irs KtUortuie 
tcurH <m Moderiu'S.” 
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should disappear, and one man be as good as another^ 
to use the popular phrase. The distinctive idea of 
socialism is distributive justice. It goes back of tlio 
processes of modern life to the fact that he who does 
not work, lives on the labor of others. It aims to dis- 
tribute economic goods according to the services ren- 
dered by the recipients. We see thus that the word. 
socialist is most inclusive. Every communist is a 
socialist, and something more. hTot every socialist is 
a communist. We might call a communist an ex- 
treme socialist, and thus include under socialists botli 
socialists and communists, though it is in general best 
to make the distinction. We could not include social- 
ists under communists. 

The socialistic and communistic schemes of modern 
times may be classified as follows : 

A. Communism. 

1. French and English Communism. 

2. Social Democracy. 

3. International Communism. 

B. Socialism, 

1. Pure Socialism. 

2. State and Professorial Socialism. 

3. Christian Socialism. 

4. French Collectivism. 

5. French Anarchists and Blanquists. 

6. Social Democracy. 

Y. International Socialism, 

The most general division is that into communism 
and socialism. As subdivisions, social democracy and 
the International figure under both of the leading di- 
visions, as these parties include socialists and com- 
munists. Under French communism are included 
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lullierciitK of the French (^)llectlvists, Anarcliists, and 
Pdanquists. 

ihibtmif and Oabet are. perhaps the two h‘adin<i; 
French representatives of })ure eoinniunisin, Ihilaeuf 
representing that of the French KevolutionA' 

Fraiujois Noel Ihilxeur was born in St. (iiuait in, in 
the Dt'partnuait of jVisms in ITiM.f !I(‘ appears to 
have come of a good family, for his fatlu‘r was a 
major in the Austrian army. '‘Phe elder Babnmf <h‘- 
voted much attention to his son’s education, and, in 
particular, took espe(*ial j)aii\s to give him a good 
mathematical training ; but he <lied when the young 
man was only sixtcnm years of age, an<l this obligt^d 
Balxeuf to leave his stndi<‘s a.n<l s(n‘k (‘inploynnait. 
Aftcn* having lill<.‘d various subordinatx* positions, 
he b<‘<^anu‘ a lami - surv(*y()r, aixl was finally <‘h‘cte<l 
an administrator of tin* I)(‘part!ncnt of Ihi* Soinnn* ; 
but did not (‘njoy this post long, for lx‘ was soon 
arr(‘slt*d on a <‘harg(‘ of forgt*ry, <*omh‘nuxMl, and 
smitemasl to twenty yt'ars’ imprisonnnait. Jli‘ vh- 
(*apc‘d to Paris ami j(»im‘d the r<‘Volut ionary rnovt‘“ 
numt. Like*. M ably and nnnnn’ous Hjmculativi' tbink(‘rs 
at that time, he was filhsl with admiral i<u) for tlu‘ 
socialistic instlttitions of th(‘ (Jns^ks and Homans. 
Ih* even (tailed himself (iracchus Ihdxeuf, after llu‘ 
Roman t.ribums and founded a paptn* which In* named 
Ti'lhuiic of tJiv P('oji/(\ and which ’vas the first. s<x'ial- 

* It iKjt full witliin tlu' {n-ovince* (if \v<»!:'k to 
I'’ia!;lish eommuuisni. IIh lic.a, n’j»n's<’iilativt‘ im Uc»lM‘rt iilnnit 

whos(‘ HA* and ioucliiti^rs iuforniaJion i.'J (<» he found in “Tin* I#ifV of 
IlolxM't <)\vt*n, Wntton l»y HimsoUV’ and in A. d. I{<»ot!i’.s UolMna 
Owon, th(‘ Founder of Socialinn in Faijdainl.” Both of the works 
are interestini^ and valnul>le. 

f is also giv<‘n as tin* year <d’ his birth. 
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istic newspaper ever publisl^ed. lie signed his arti- 
cles Cains Gracchus, and in them lie attaekc‘d the in- 
stitutions of civilized society and the party whi<‘h ac- 
complished the Revolution of Thermidor, exia-uted 
Robespierre and St. Just, and linally terminated the 
Reign of Terror. His violent abuse of those in au- 
thority and his revolutionary projects led to his im- 
prisonment for a few months in 1705. He improved 
the opportunity to establish a conn(‘ctiou with Dart he, 
Buonarroti and other Jacobins and terrorists, ot whom 
there were nearly two thousand in the same prison. 
Upon their release, they lormed a conspiracy, called, 
after its leader, ^^the conspiracy ol ihilxeuf,” Its oli- 
ject was to overthrow tlie Directory ami introduct' 
the communistic millennium, which they had h<‘gnn 
to evolve in the prison. The members of the hand 
called themselves the Equals, They fornuul a com- 
plex and skilfully contrived organization, whost* <‘en- 
tre was the secret committee of insurre<*tion. 'This 
consisted of the following seven nu‘mhers; IJalxeur, 
Buonarroti, Sylvain Marechal, lAh.v L(‘pelh‘ti(‘r, An- 
tonelle, Darthe, and Deboii. Most of them woro jour- 
nalists. Marechal was autlior of a Dictionary <»(* 
Atheists Dictionnaire des Athees'"). Paris was di- 
vided into districts, in each of which workers and re- 
porters were engaged in propaganda. 'Diey did not, 
however, even know the names of the sevt'u <*}rn‘rs of 
the committee of insurrection, a general agent, Di<Iier, 
acting as intermediary between tlu‘ commit tt-/ and 
other agents. 

The activity of the leaders was riunarkuhle, ami met 
with a considerable success in winning adherents. In 
April, 1796, seventeen thousand men wen* prepared to 
join them in an insurrection against; tin* Direet<»ry and 
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for tlio establiwliinont of ii conuuiinislu^ ropublio. A 
Manifesto of the Equals, prejiared by Mare<*hal, was 
published and scattered broadcast aniong* tlu‘ |K‘<)ph‘. 
It contained a deveh)}>nient of tlu'ir proij^rainnu‘, and an 
invitation to Join in the pro])osed niovenuait. ‘'brads 
were distributed in lart»;(‘ numbers, and iiuuuidiary 
broadsides were from tinu‘ to tiuu‘ allixed to the walls. 
One oT the headers, however, provcul falsis tunu‘<l in- 
former, and procaired the arn^st of the chief <‘onspira- 
tors on the lOth of JMay, 1 730. Aftcu' a consi(hu‘able 
delay and a long trial, two of them, Babouif and Dar- 
the, w'ere condemned to death in tln^ following y(*ar, 
while Ihioiiarroti and six: otlu‘rs wen* sent(‘mH‘<l to 
deportation. Sixty-live wen^ tri(‘d, but fifty-six wi'n* 
discliargi‘d on account of lack of m'idenct*. Babmuf 
and Dartlie were guillotiiuwl on tlie ‘J-lth of .May, 1737, 
Ihibu'urs last, words lu'ing, “■ I wrap mysi'lf into a 
virtuous slumb(‘r.” 

Buonarroti did not sufl’(*r (U'portation, Imt was in- 
Htea.<l (‘onlined in jn-ison for sonu* tinu* ami tlimi al- 
io we<l to esca]>e to SwitZ(‘rland, \vhen(‘t* in* was obliged 
to ilee to B(‘lgium aft<*r the (kmgri‘HH of Vdenna, bi*- 
(‘ause (}eneva was unable to tol<*rat(^ him <luring tin* 
r(‘ad, ionary p(‘riod which followed. He supported him- 
st*if by tc‘a(diing musii* and other brane]i(‘S of learniuj^, 
and wrote* a reniarkabh* aeeouut. of ilu* eonspira<*y in 
which b(^ ha<l lieen t‘iigage<l. It was publish<‘d in 
Ib’usseds ill ises, ami afti‘r tin* Itevidiitioii of July it. 

*♦* ili«‘ driuils (»r (h<* <‘naH(>int<’v, Von Sylx-l, ** 

<l(>r Mrvolutioiiszcit,'’ Bd. iv. Hiu’h i. Capitol 1, and ItuonurrotPs “Hi?*' 
loin' do la I’onspirution pour rkL^'ilito, dito do Hulaonf" ('J viik, 
Bniss(d:^ IHliS). A fourth ealition in tun* voluino nppoarod in raris 
in IHf>0. An Knydish Iriumlutuui hv Urontorro npponnal in Londnn 
in 
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became a power in France. It revived the memory 
of Babceuf and bis schemes, and rallied a number ot* 
followers about the old flag. Baboiivism, as Babtinifs 
system was called, was thus enabled to play a role in 
French history from 1830 to 1839, when a premature 
rising of the laborers was easily suppressed.’^ ¥lven 
to-day, Buonarroti’s work has not ceased to inllueiu‘e 
the thought of French laborers. 

Baboeuf’s theoretical development of eommunistn, 
based largely on Morelly’s '^Codc de la Nature,’'' is 
comparatively simple. Its leading idea is expr(^ss(‘(l 
in these words : “The aim of society is tlie liappiiu^ss 
of all, and happiness consists in equality.” The fact is 
emphasized again and again that this equality must 
be perfect and absolute. It is officially proclainu^d 
that the harmony of the system would be broken if 
there was one single man in the world richer or mor(‘ 
powerful than his fellows. The adherents of this doe- 
trine were ready to sacrifice everything to their do- 
me for equality. “We arc prepared,” cried tlu^y, 
“to consent to everything for it, we are pn'pared 
even to make tabula rasa to obtain it. L(‘t all th<^ 
arts perish if need be, provided we retain r(‘al (‘(juab 
ity.”f The first article of the official <IecIaration of 
rights, as established by tlie secret committees of in- 
surrection, reads: “Nature has given to ewry man 
an equal right to the enjoyment of all goods.” In tlu‘ 
“proofs” following, it is maintained that all publie 
and private wrongs, as oppressions, tyrannies, wars, 

* The best authority on the economic movements of this lu'vinil is 
L. Blanc’s “Histoire de dix ans 1830-40” (I2th cd. 

f Vide the Manifesto of the Equals. Tiiis, aa well as a number of 
their most important papers, may be found in Rcybaud\s “ ihudes sur 
les Reformateurs ” (vol. ii. pp. 423-453, '7th cd., iVis, 1804). 
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ci'iraes, take their origin in disobedience to this 
natural law. At least six of the eleven articles of 
this Charter of Equality” do little more than repeat 
in v-arying form the idea contained in article 1. Ar- 
ticle 7, reads: ''In a true society there ought to 

be neither poor nor rich.” Article 10, "The end of 
the resolution is to destroy inequality and to re-es- 
tahlish the common happiness.” 

How was equality to be attained? Perhaps it is 
best to correct at the start a popular error by stating 
ho w they did not expect to obtain equality. They 
^’^"ore not foolish enough to propose to divide the 
wc^alth of society among the various citizens and then 
allow the production and distribution of economic 
Ji:oo<Is to go on as at present. It is a matter of course 
that nncler such circumstances inequalities would again 
ai'ise within twenty-four hours. This is so perfectly 
obvious that no communist of note has ever proposed 
anything so childish and absurd. Yet it is a widely 
l>rovalent notion that this is what the communists have 
<Uvsired. One of the Rothschilds of Frankfort-on-the- 
M.ain once hearing a poor man complain of his lot, 
ancl express a desire for the equality of communism, 
is said, immediately to have put his hand in his pocket, 
drawn out two or three shillings, and offered them to 
the pool’ man as his share of the wealth of a Roths- 
child, were it equally divided among all the inhabit- 
ants of Germany. This is often told as a business 
in art’s concise and practical refutation of communism. 
It lias, however, no significance at all either for or 
against that economic system. All communists with- 
oxit exception propose that the people as a whole, or 
some particular division of the people, as a village or 
cominune, should own all the means of production — 
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land, houses, factories, railroads, canals, etc.; that pro- 
diiction should be carried on in eoinnion ; and that 
officers, selected in one way or another, should dis- 
tribute among the inhabitants the fruits of their labor. 
Under such circumstances inequalities could have no 
opportunity to spring up; nor do we find conununistic 
experiments failing because it is impossible to tnain- 
tain equality. Where it is really desinnl, it is not 
difficult to secure it. As a matter of bict, howevcu*, it 
is not desired by the great masses of any laml of diris- 
tendom, nor would they for a moment consent to en- 
dure it. 

But to return from this digression. Babumf pro- 
posed to attain equality by degrees. He (h*sired that 
a large national and common property should bi‘ at 
once formed out of the property of corporations and 
public institutions. The property of indivithials was 
to be added to this upon their death, as inherit auct‘ 
was to be abolished. All property would thus Ikh'ouu^ 
nationalized in the course of fifty years. IVoductiou 
was to be carried on in common umhu* ollictn’s <‘hosen 
by po2uilar vote. These same olHcers, according to 
the scheme, decide upon the needs ami requin-ments 
of the different individuals of tlie society, and divi<le 
the products of their common industry, d’lu* earth 
must belong to all, and its fruits must b(» common 
property. Officers receive no more than tliost^ umUn* 
them, and a rapid rotation in oilice prevents tlie ac- 
quirements of habits and thoughts conse<pient <m su- 
perior position. Uo one becomes accustome<l to etna- 
mand ; no one becomes accustomed to ob(‘y. 

The country is divided into regions,” ami t lu‘ "‘rc*- 
gions ” into departments.” There is a central and 
superior administration for the entire country, an in- 
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termc'diiite one for each “ rei^ion,*” and a Huhordinate 
one for each “departnient.'’ Each administration has 
its own duties — the lowc^st cominp^ into contact with 
individuals, the higher supervising the suhordinatt‘ 
boards. Governiuent is al)Solute, notwithstan<lii\g the 
ado[)tiou of the wat(*hword Libert e.'” On its <u’d(‘rs 
(*iti>^ens arc sent from connuum^ to (‘omnuiius as their 
service's may he re({uire<l ; and the supt'riluous 
products of one region are transh'rred to another h'ss 
fortunate one. 'Tlu^ supreme administration must store 
up the surplus of years of plenty as provision for tin- 
fruitful years. Tt also coiulucts trade with fori'ign 
nations, for which luirpovsc' gn^at magaziiu*s or store- 
house's are e'reeted on the' frontiers and the' bordt'rs <d' 
the' se'a. No private' individual is allowe'el to trade' 
with fore'ign count rie's, and all nu'rehandise' use'd in 
siu'h trade is e*on(iseate‘el for tiie' he'iu'tit of the* com- 
munity. All inte're'ourse* with outsi<h‘ eounlries is <‘ar<*» 
fully watc'lu'd to |>re‘ve'nt tlu' importation of t'rroneous 
ide'as and elisastrous customs. Kve'ti within the* eoim- 
try only such puhlie'ations are allowe'd as te*a<‘li the' un- 
((uardieel bh'SHings of eejuality. 

Article of the' Organization of tiu' (Jove'rnment <d 
tlu' ( ’ommunity ” e'liume'rate'S the* kinds of labor which 
tlu^ law eonsieU'rs use'ful, and which alom* (‘iititle* an 
individual to e'xcreise' any political right wha((*V(‘r. 
ddo'y are' tin' following: agrie'ult ur<‘, which is (‘sp(‘(‘iah 
ly favore‘d,'^as lie'ing most natural to man; the pastoral 
life' ; fishing; navigation; uu'e'luinie* and manual arts; 
red.ail trade' ; t ransportat ion; war; teaching ; ami the* 
Hcie'iice'S. Ilowe'vcr, te'aching is only tht'U consid(*r<'d 
use'ful wlu'ii it is undertaken by eun* who lias de*<*larcd 
his adlu're'nce* to the* principle's ed* tin* ceunmunity, anel 
hears a <‘e‘rt Ihe'ate* of “ civ is nu*.'''' I/it<*rature* and the 
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fine arts are not included, being regarded with little 
favor. 

Tbe whole scheme is dreary and nionolonuus. All 
dijfferences save those relating to age and st‘X l)t‘ing 
abolished, equality is even interpreted to nu^an uni- 
formity. All must be dressed alike, save that distiiu‘- 
tions are made for sex and age ; all must eat the sanu^ 
quantity of the same kind of food, and all must be 
educated alike.* As the higher goods of life an* light- 
ly esteemed, education is restricted to the ae([uirenu‘nt 
of elementary brandies of knowledge, and of those* 
practical in a material sense. Comfortable nu‘dio(‘rity 
in everything is the openly expressed ideal. 

Children are removed from the family at an early 
age, and brought up together, to ti'aiii them in prin<‘i- 
ples of communism, and to prevent the growth of dif- 
ferences and inequalities. 

All things are contrived to levcd down and not to 
level up ; to bring the highest down to the plane of 
stupid, self-satisfied mediocrity, and not to eli‘vate t lu* 
less fortunate to higher thoughts, feelings, and (‘iijoy- 
ments. 

This most cheerless of all communistic scluuiu's htly 
took its origin among those sunk in the* most <i(*gradt‘d 
materialism of the French Revolution. 


* Vide the “ Manifesto of the Equals.’ 
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('ABET. 

It is a ivlic^f lo t urn one's atttuition to the plans 
liitienne Pabet. ''Fhey, at least, Inivo the merit of not 
rol^biii^ life of all ])oet ry, sentiment, ami trust In sonu‘- 
thing hip^lu'r and better than food and <lrink. Out' 
mi^’lit iind life* tolerabh' in om* of (\'ib(*t's <*(unmun('S ; 
but (‘V('ry noble soul will a(*knowh‘diL»;(‘ that if Tde's 
(‘lids and aims arc' all to (*enlre in a full stomaeh and a 
warm eloak, tluai, indcH'd, life' is not. worth llu‘ livinu;. 

C^ab(‘t, son of a <*oo|K*r, was born in in Dijon, 

lit' recH'ived a ^'ood t'diu'atiou, betauue a lawyer, and 
pratdised first in his native* <*ity, tht'ii in Paris, lb' 
was appointed atlonu'y-p^eneral of Porsitai in IHBO, 
but lost his place in the followiui^ yt'ur on ataanmt of 
his o})|)osition to ,i(ov(*rnment. He was ele(*ted mem-* 
])('!• of tlu* Chamber of Dc'putit'S shortly after, and rt‘- 
tunu'd to Paris, lie* d(‘Vote<l tlu* remainder of his 
life' to literatnrt', politics, an<l communism. One of 
his principal works was a '"Popular History <d* the 
i^'rc'uch Revolution from I 7s() to isao.'"''** In a j<nu’nal 
wlTn'li h(‘ publislu'd at. that, time', Ac , lu* ad- 

vo(‘at(*d mo<l(‘rat(' communistic principlos, or learian 
princifih'S, as they wen' afterwards c;illcd. lit* was 

* “ <1«’ la Ucvolnliiai I'’nuM;ai.s<‘ d<* IVHU IHIlo” 

(5 vois., ‘ill (hI., Puns, IS (.*» *4 7). 
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condemned to two years’ imprisonment lor an art icle 
in tMs paper, in which he attacked the king personal- 
ly, but he was fortunate enough to es(‘ape imprison- 
ment by flight to London. It was here he bec'ame 
acquainted with Sir Thomas More’s ‘^Ttopia,” froiti 
which he drew a large part of his inspiration, llo 
turned to France in 1839, and published his “Voyage 
to Icaria,” which he himself called a philosophical 
and social romance — JRommi p/iilosoj)/ii(/uc vt soeitfL 
The title indicates his dreamy character. He dc*- 
scribes in this work a previously imknowu country, 
not quite so large as France or England, but as popu- 
lous and a thousand times more blessed. Peace, 
wisdom, joy, pleasures, and happiness reign tluua'. 
Crimes are unknown. It is Icaria ; “a second Prom- 
ised Land, an Eden, an Elysium, a new terrestrial 
Paradise.” f 

The writer of the “Voyage to Icaria ” represents that 
he met in London Lord William Carisdall, who found 
in Icaria the one truly happy people ho had discovtu'cd 
in his travels. Lord William kept a journal, in which 
he described this wonder-land, and this, wc arc tohi, 
has been edited and revised for the public wil h Ids con- 
sent. The object is to show that communisi!! is prac*- 
ticable and is the solution of all social problems. It 
contains an account of an ideal society, but oik‘ whicdi 
Cabet thought he was able to establish, lie ma(U‘ the 
attempt, choosing Texas as a place in which his ideals 
were to be realized. He secured the grant of a large* 
tract of land on the Red River, and sent out several 
advance-guards of Icariana in 1848, who were*, howt‘Ver, 


* “Voyage en Icarie” (‘id ed., Paris, 1842, I vol. 8vo, pp. 
f Ibid. p. 3. 
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attacked by the yellow fever, and had dis])aude<l l>el‘ore 
lie arrived in New Orleann with a later (h‘tachnuait.. 
He learned on Iiis arrival that the Mormons h;ul aban- 
doned their settlement in Naiivoo, llh, aiul s<‘t out 
for that j)la(‘e with his followcu-s. Whih‘. tlu‘ Icarians 
were in Nauvoo tluy nuiubere<l, all told, at om* time 
tifteen hundred. As NordholT, in his “ Communist ic^ 
Hocieties in the United Stat(‘Sj’- justly remarks, (^alH‘t 
might have chme something with such a large band, 
if he had had anything of a business head. Hut he 
lacked firmness and perseverance. They met with 
some success in cultivating their land, establishcal 
sho})s, j)ursu<‘d trades, and scd up a printing-oirna* ; 
but instead of rejoicing in his })ros})erity, ami laboring 
to increase it, Cabt‘t. was dia^aming what lu‘ might <l(> 
if he had half a million, as is (‘vinet'd by a publi(*a- 
tion whi<*h app<‘ar<‘d about that tinu‘, <*nlitle(l ‘■'■Wenn 
ich § 500,000 hilt tt‘ I f I only had § 500 , 000 .’''' Ib* 
described the theatre ami the line houses lu‘ wouhl 
build, the gas-works would foumi, th(‘ parks he 
would lay out, ami showed, among otluu' things, ht»\v 
he could then introduce hot ami cold water in the 
houses. 

his dc'scription of this hrochiau'. Nordhoff adds : 
‘’^ Alas for tht‘ dreams of a <lreamer ! I turm‘d nver 
tile Icvives of his pamphh't, whih^ wamlm'ing through 
the pix’sent learia, on om* chilly Sunday in March, 
with a keen smisi‘ of pain at tlu* contrast, lM‘tw<‘cn tlu^ 
comfort ami ch‘ganct‘ }u‘ so gh)wing}y <lcs<‘rib(‘<l and 
the dnxiry poverty of the lift* wiiich a fmv determined 
imm and wonu‘n ha,V(‘ tlunx* chosen t<i follow, for the 
sake of princ'iples which (hev hohl both trm* and valU” 
ahle.’’*^* 
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It is said that Cabet developed a dietatoriai s|>irit 
in IsTauvoo. This may be doul)ted. It is possibU^ h(‘ 
only attempted to enforce measures without which lu‘ 
believed the commune must prove a faihin‘. ^Vt any 
rate, a division took place among the learians. ''hlu* 
colony at ISTauvoo was broken up, and I he imanbers 
scattered, save fifty or sixty, who emigrated to Iowa. 
Cabet and his followers went to St. Louis, wheiH‘ he 
died in 1856. The emigrants to Iowa fouudcHl a set- 
tlement near Corning, on the Burlington and Missouri 
Bailroad, which they called Icaria. ''Fhey bt‘gau with 
four thousand acres of land and a debt of ??2t),()()0. At. 
first they had a hard struggle, being obliged to eonttmt. 
themselves even with log-houses. Wluai Mr. Nord- 
hoff wrote his book, in 18^4, the debt was paid, they 
lived in frame houses, and enjoyed a eonsiderabh* de- 
gree of comfort. The community consisted of tdi'veu 
families and sixty-five members, comprising twtmty 
children and twenty-three voters, dliey luul a good 
saw-mill and a grist-mill, and owned onc^ thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-six acres of land, of which 
three hundred and fifty were under <adtivation. d'hey 
had one hundred and twenty caiilo. and fiv(‘ hundred 
sheep. 

A friend* has lately spent a week in Icaria, ami has 
kindly written mo the following account of t lu* j>rescnt 
condition of the community, which has cxpcrimiccd 
noteworthy changes since Mr. No rdh off pai<l it a brit^f 
visit a few years ago : 

*MJuinnku., Ia., Men/ 7, iss;:. 

“ . ph’st, let me say that I think no aiw has yet ({nm* a<lc. 

quate justice to Icarian history. ... I was ftirtunnti' in ln'iu;.!; iv- 

* Mr. Albert Shaw, late graduate student in the dohu.H HtqdviuH 
University. 
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ceived into the (‘oninuinity in tlio mont friendly niiiniun*, ;uul spent 
many hours in talking with the members. Kspeeially, I was fortu- 
mite in making tin* aequaintanco of two old men — original memlau’s 
— one of them the leader in the (piarrel with (’abet at Nauvoi*, and 
the successor of Cuhet as president. ... 1 have never enjo\H‘d a 
visit more than this, for the learians, though poor and neeessarily 
very hampered, are highly eourteous and iutelligimt. To begin witli 
their dissensions.” ( Kor the present purpose it is .su(li<‘ient to state 
that the nu'iuhers of th(‘ eommimity, not bt‘ing able to live (ogetln'i* 
p(‘aeeably, agreed t<)separnb‘; tin* Young Party” retaimal (lui ohi 
village, and is now ollieially known as the “leurian (’ommunity,” and 
the *U)hi Party” estublislied a lunv eomnmne in the vicinity.) 

“The reorganization into two groups huppeiuvl just four years ago. 

. . . The court declared the articles of ineorpi>ration forfeited, <ni the 
technical ground that a commune incorporated as an ngrieidtural so- 
eiety was ex(a‘eding it-^ charter in running a grist-mill and munu- 
faeturing tlo\u’ ! Tiu‘ arbitrators diviiled the property i»u an e<piitabl(* 
basis. Tlu'v aseertuined th<* amount of pr4»[h*rty <*aeh had brought 
into tlu‘ soei(‘ty, tin* numlx'r of years each had lahonMl for th<‘ soei(‘t \, 
and ou thes(‘ prineipU'S they deelaiHal each individual <'Ulitled to a 
certain proportion of the pr(»ju‘rty. Th(‘ ‘Young Party ’ ass<»eiabnl 
tliemselvc's and obtained new nrtieh-s of imau’i.oratiou. . . . They 
nssunuMl tin*, original nuim'. d’liey wert* tlie minority in V(iting liuiii” 
hers, but, emmting chilthvn, (hey wt«re more numerous than the MHd 
Folks’ Party.’ The ‘Old Folks ’ diti not tak«^ out articles t»f ineorpo- 
lation. JnsU^ad, tlu‘y formed theitistdves into a g(*neral purtnersldji 
based on recorded nriiele.s (d‘ agreement, vvhieh I send you 
(leht Knuvvlk. (\m. Ivar.). Th(‘ oth<‘r (»arty having got. possession 
of the mums Ihtt M)hl Folks’ ealh'd thoir s’o(M<*(y ‘Tin* Neu learian 
Oommunity.’ 

“At llu^ tiim* ol tlu‘ <lissolution, the learians onnetl over tu<i thou 
sand aeres of land. The ‘Old Parly’ wen* fonnd eiitilhMl fo some 
what more than half th(‘ j)roperty. Both parties liavi* at dilter<*nt 
times ma(h‘ small purehases and .sales <,r land. At th(‘ timo of the 
dissolution it, was (‘speetod that tln‘ ‘Ohl Party’ wouhl remain in the 
oiiginal \illag(‘, and that tin* ‘ \ onng Party’ would go tt» (he eastsitli* 
of th(‘ <'Htat(Mm(l build tliemselves new !ious<‘S; !>ut rumlly the ‘Old 
Imlks’ ehos<* to be tin* emigrants, and tln'v liavt* a ih'w village tiearly 
a mile east of tin* (original village (which is now occupied by the 
‘ leariau Oommunitv 
I) 
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“At present the ‘New Icarian Community’ (/. tf., the ‘Old Folks’) 
have about one thousand and eighty-five acres. About two hiiiuliHHi 
acres is in timber (which, however, is not valuable except fur lire- 
w'ood, posts, etc. There are few trees left which arc valuable for 
lumber. Iowa timber in general is of little value.) About three luin- 
dred acres are being cultivated this year. They were planting cuni 
while I was with them, and will put in two hundred acres. One 
hundred acres will be in wheat, potatoes, etc. They have eighteen 
horses, and about one hundred cattle — milk about thirty c(»ws. In 
summer they sell cream to the Creamery in Corning. They uill sell 
this year a dozen or so beef steers. They have about two hundred 
hogs, and will sell eighty this year. Last year they sold worth 
of potatoes. They cut from two to three hundred tons of hay an- 
nually. They have the old mill, built in 1853 or 185*1, but arc not 
doing a great deal with it. They make some Hour, and the mill nets 
them a clear profit of not more than $200 or $:100 per year. 

“The official inventory of the ‘New Icarian Hoeiety,’ made on dan. 
1, 1883, gives the 

Total assets $‘28,001).ri5 

Total debts 5, (M <1.50 

Net $22,8fi2.s5 

In the above estimate the land was valued rather too low, and a part 
of the indebtedness has already been paid. TluMvay is now pri'ttv 
clcai out of all financial difficulties. They pay about $225 atuinal 
taxes. The^Muimbcr at tlic present time thirty-four pc<»[>lo. Tlu‘ir 
village consists of a central two-story frame bnikiing (worth about 
$1500), twenty-two feet by forty feet, perfectly plain; tin* first storv 
is a common dining-hall and kitchen, and the s(‘con(I sl(»rv has vinnus 
for a family and several old men. They have also t‘ight frame houses, 
‘story-and-a-half,’ about fourteen by twenty-two, built uniformlv, and 
arranged symmetrically about the dining-hall. Each is oerupitst f»y 
a famil}^ The arrangement is as follows : 


Trees and Park. 
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Each hoiuse luirf a small plot for llowors, ctt‘. The iutoi-iors aiH‘ ck- 
cessively plain. The living in the oomnum hall is frugal hut ahun» 
clant. Of the thirty-four people twelve are mtm, of whom six are 
over sixty; ten are women, of whom two ar(‘ over sixty, and two an* 
young and unmarried; and twelve are children, ranging in ag<* frt»m 
throe weeks to twelve years. Sev(m children are in scluad ; tlu‘ (»ther 
live are too young. Ot' course t'vervthing looks new and ratlun* hleak 
about this new village, hut the siti*. is admirably clmstau The pnw 
poet, as one looks out from the windows of the diuiug-rooiu, is beau- 
tifid, and a dozen years lumee, if rortmie favors, the New learia will 
be a charming place. In spiti' of bitti'r ad\H‘rsitu‘s, the.se New lea- 
rians are a bright, agreeabh‘, vivacious people. Tluw could talk Eng- 
lish well euongh for my benefit, Imt their home-talk is entirely Frcmelu 
The children are pen/ pretty and attractive, and all are polite and 
superior -mannered. They have a promising Y<mng vineyard and 
apple-orehard, and a good larg(‘ garden for kiteheii vegtdahles. The 
peopled are all Frcnudi t‘\eept one Spaniard, who eunu‘ from (^d»a 
many ytnirs ago. d’lu'ir pi‘t'sid<mf, A. .\. Marehand, was om‘ of tlu' 
original sixly-niiu' vanguard who w<*ut to T«‘\as in ISIS, ami lu‘ has 
always been a prominent man. Ib' is a genthnuan worthy <d' the 
highest rt'gard, Anotlun* memher, Sauva, who was presidfiit (he year 
Hinds’s book (‘ American (’ommuniti«'s,' IsVS) was written, and w hom 
you find numfiom'd in Hinds’s tu'count, is still with this .society. He 
was formerly a immibcrof the (’lu-lfeulmm hraneh;”*^ returmsl to Ku- 
rope, took active part in the International and tin* Purls Hornmune, 
and joined the Iowa Icariuns two or thn'C years uftrn*. He is a man 
of high intelligence. A nundxn* of tiiese mcmliers arc men <»r g<M»«l 
literary ahility. Thiy have a small pr(‘ss, ami print a immlhly papiT, 
tlu^ lit PHC It'itnouiP. Th(*y have n shoeimiker's simp, hut st arc<-ly 
anything in tin* industrial line lu'sides ih<‘ir mill. They havr a fail* 
supply of good agrieidt oral impleinents, ami eumluct their farming 
uhout. as tlieir neighbors in general <io. 

“ If Ibey maintain lianmmy, they <’au readily pay this ileht ami im 
prove their mod<‘ of life. 'I’hey are .**^omovvhut eharv of admitting m*w 
memhi'rs, because they ulremly have men mmugh to farm tlu’ir land, 
and (law do m»t fcid aide to make their settlt‘m<*nt an asylum bir all 
who hold coiumunistie iileas. Their .school is <»m‘ of tin’ n^gular <listriet- 

^ Aft(‘r th(‘ (h'uth of t’ubet a fi'W of his u<lh<'r<‘nts, in the (ptnrrel 
at Kauvoo, foumlcti a slmrt lived colony at C^UcUcnlmm. 


I 
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schools of the county. It is located between the two ooininunities and 
patronized by both. The teacher at present is a French huly, <‘dncjitiHl 
in Cincinnati — an Icarian in her early days — and the school is wt*U 
conducted. At the time of the split the library was divitU‘<l. Faeh 
village has a library of more than one thousand vtdimics, niainly 
French, and containing the works of the standard old Frtuich authors. 
In both communities newspapers arc taken freely, luKli Kngli.sh uiul 
French, and the people seem more conversant with allairs— cs|HH*iaI. 
ly with European affairs — than the average American fanuerV family. 
Their family-life seems natural and affectionate. Their lifi* is nccos- 
sarily plain, toilsome, and monotonous, but I think it i.s fully as ugri'c- 
able and diversified as that of isolated Atncricaii farttuw.'?. The lib* 
in the ‘New Icarian Community’ seems more gcuhil aiul social than 
in the ‘Icarian Community.’ At the time of the split a iiumbtu' of iu. 
dividuals withdrew, and did not join either party iu reorguni/iug. 
Since, also, there have been numerous accessions and withdrawals, 
the latter preponderating, especially in the ‘ Icarian Coimuuuity.’ 

“The ‘Icarian Community,’ according to Mr. Peron, now contains 
thirty souls: seven are men over twenty years; five arc women oviw 
eighteen years ; eighteen are children. One man, Michael Urumiuc, 
a German, is about seventy years old. There is one lady over sixty 
years old. Both these were Nauvoo members. All the other men 
and women are under forty years of age. AU arc French except two 
Germans and one Spaniard. Tlioro were several other old nuuuhers, 
wlio have withdrawn within the ])a.st, two or threi* V(‘urs. Tlu-v ha\<‘ 
seven hundred and seventy-two acres of land; fwo'hun<ln*d aoivs art^ 
timber; three hundred acres are seeded in clover or (imolliv grass. 
This year they are planting one hundred and twenty a<*rcs <»f <'oni — 
they profess to believe in agriculture. They an‘ turning almost 

exclusive attention to stock-raising, and all their ugrieultun' is with 
reference to feeding cattle and hogs. They have now about re.ady f(»r 
the market thirty-six steers and seventy-five hogs. Altogether th<*y 
have about one hundred and thirty head of cattle, one humlretl and fifty 
hogs, twenty horses and colts. They are intending to raise shec{>, and 
are just beginning with a flock of seventy-five, expin-ting to buv a 
larger flock soon. They have a productive viiu'yard of nine <ir t<*n luuvs. 
Last year they made fifteen barrels of wine; they made twi'utv bar- 
rels the previous year. Last fall they made seven* or eight harjvls of 
cider and fifteen barrels of vinegar; also five barrels <»f .sorghum m<». 
lasses, of which they will make ten barrel.s this year. Thev huvt* tt‘U 
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American citizem. Cabet and all Ids comrades took out natuniliza- 
tioii papers, and were all ardent abolitionists ! They vottnl the first 
Republican ticket (Fremont) in 1850, and Mr. Marehund tills me that 
he has voted for every Republican president since. The “ild folks " 
in New Icaria are still solidly Republican in polities; hut Mr. rfrmi 
and his friends in the other community have been vidinjjj tht‘ Gbvc;/- 
back ticket for a year or two. They say that it seems to them that 
the Greenback party represents the laboring classes in their struggle 
against great corporate and moneyed monopolies; and it is in the 
spirit of agitators that they support the Greenbaek party, ami not so 
much because they expect anything definite from that party. 

“Peron is very brilliant and epigrammatic in eonver.'^ation. .. . He 
is a scientist, a positivist philosopher, an mternutionalist, smm'what 
of an avowed anarchist, and a terrible proletarian. In nhort, he U a 
character whose acquaintance I enjoyed making — Gerard, Marehami, 
Peron, Fugier, Sauva, and Bettannier arc the sort of men who figuri' 
in French history or in Hugo’s novels. Their trcnumdoiw tiidivithml 
ity seems to me ill at ease in an obscure little commune where, the(» 
retically, no man is more than his fellow-man.” 

They are still governed by the osstMitial principles 
of Cabet’s constitution, the two-leading ideas of which 
are the equality of all and the brotherhood of man. 
They elect executive officers every y(‘ar, who ar(\ 
however, only empowered to exeeutt* flic <>rd(*rs <d' 
their fellow-citizens, and may not so nuudi :is huy a 
bushel of corn without being autliorized t(» do so hv 
the society. They have no servants, ami an* loo poor 
for the enjoyment of luxuries. The diiaadors buy llu* 
goods needed by the Icarians twice a year at whoh- 
sale. Each one makes known his wants previous to 
the semi-annual purchases. Marriage is essential ac- 
cording to Cahet’s scheme,* and wivt's are highly 

^“Thc community adopt the iustitutioim of mnrriagi* and tlu* 
family purified from everything which injuro.s and (hdiuscH thmn. 
Voluntary celibacy, when not induced by any pby.siulogit'ul ivn^ou. U 
regarded as a transgression of natural laws” (Art'<. a2 and ni'i of the 
“Icarian Constitution”). 
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lumored. Not only is the strii'test lith'lity <*njoinitl 
u|)on the hushaiuls, but tlu‘y are re(juire<l to rioubu' 
special acts of honiajjct^ to their wives,^ 

Etlucation is valiu‘<l. All chihlrtai art' s(‘nt t<t Si*lioiil 
till they are sixteiui, and they n‘‘jcr(‘t that tluar [lovcrt y 
does not allow them to u'ive the younjjca nn»re exttmd 
(‘(I numtal trainiiiii;. 

As is i‘vidmi(, th(M‘onnnunity has been by no lutains 
an entiri‘ fail uia*, al thou ixh it has been oiu* <*rthe poor 
est eomniunistit' soci<‘tic‘s in our e<mntry. ’'rhe diffm* 
enees which have spruni^ up itiay ptissibly be bemdi* 
<aal to the cause, as they have led, as has been stHUi, 
to tillage (‘oinnuuu’s instea<l of (uu*. At [»resent, it is 
safe to say that tlu‘ (»nly possible way for etimimmism 
to suece(‘d is to adopt, as tin* Icariaus have <h»!ie, tiu* 
communal <»r township system, d'his atTords roouJ for 
adiversity <d* <j^rowlIi and t hi* <h‘Veh*pment <d’ at least 
lo(‘al indivnluality. 

A oentlemnn, h'aruinij,’ that .Mr. NordlndT had \isit 
(sl bairia, wrot<* to him us bdlows : " PIt*ase di*al oen 
tly and cautiously with lenria, 'Hie man wlm sees 
only tlu» (‘haotic villa^i* arid tht» womlen sIuh»s, ami 
only ehroni(‘Ies thosi^, will commit a seriotts <‘rror. In 
that vilhiijct* are hurie<l fortunes, nobh* hopes, and the 
aspiratitms of il!i;o<kI and u'reat men Ilk<'('ahet. 
tili/Asl by thes(‘ <leaths, a and benelieent ort»uth 

ycU awaits learia. It has an eventful and extremely 
int(‘i*est im^ history, hut its fufiire is destined to be 
still mor(‘ int (*n‘st It, and it alone, lU'presents in 
Atmu'iea a jjjreat i<lea ratitmal denioeratii* iMimmu 
nism.^’’ 

A L!i;ood noti(m <d' Cabet's teuiduip^s may be ofi 

^ (’f. Voyn|4»‘ <*n I«’iui»-,*’ |» Hu 
i 
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tained by studying Icaria and its constitution ; but, 
if .more complete information is desired, it can be 
found in the Voyage to Icaria ” — a really faseinat iiig 
book. His principles are quite simple, and all <*entre 
in the beneficent effects of equality, to which frater- 
nity, as understood by Cabet, necessarily leads. ‘"If 
we are asked, ^ What is your science we re})l y, Fra- 
ternity.’ ‘What is your principle?’ — * Frat(‘rnit y.’’ 
‘What is your doctrine?’ — ‘Fraternity.’ ‘What is 
your theory?’ — ‘Fraternity.’ ‘What is your sys- 
tem?’ — ‘Fraternity.’”* But how were people t(^ Ik* 
taught to practise communism? how induce the aris- 
tocracy to renounce their privileges ? This was to Ik* 
accomplished by peaceful means alone. The aposth^s 
of Icariaiiism should, like Christ, whose principles th<*y 
were only carrying out, convert the world by teaching, 
preaching, writing, discussing, persuading, and by set- 
ting good examples.f The wildness of his dreams is 
shown by the fact that ho allowed fifty years for a 
peaceful transition from our present economic* lib* to 
communism. In the interval, various nu‘asurc‘s wvrv 
to be introduced by legislation to ])ave the* way to tin* 
new system. Among these may he nicntiom‘d com- 
munistic training for children, a minimum of wag(‘s, 
exemption of the poor from all taxes, and progressive* 
taxation for the rich. But “the ByvStera of absolute* 
equality, of community of goods and of labor, will not 
be obliged to be applied completely, ])crf(‘(‘tly, uni- 
versally, and definitely until the ex])iration of (ifty 
years.” J No one who has studied the slow format ion 

* Quoted by B. Malon, in bis “E.*jpos6 cles ih'ole.s Sudulistes Fran- 
9 aises (Paris, 18'72), pp. 104, 105. 

t “ Voyage to Icaria,” p. 503. J Pa«f<‘ nt\H. 
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of social organizations could possibly hope for a radi- 
cal (diango ill so short a period. Some arc‘ doubtless 
led to such anticipations by noticing the rapiil <‘hanges 
in the coniniercial and industrial world, lliis is, it is 
said, a fast age, and in not a tew respects the saying 
is true. But inau’s nature and socii^y are not (‘hang- 
ing so rapidly. It is the mere externals of our life 
which (‘hange speedily. 

(vabetfs political organization consists of a demo- 
cratic r(‘]mblic.*^ K(‘}>resentativ(ts and executives ar(‘ 
allowed, but they derive their power from the peo}>I(‘. 
’'Fhose whom the Icarians choose to rule over them }>re- 
pare laws and iTgulations which are submitt<‘d to the 
(utizems for a]>})r()val, ]>rovi<l(‘ amiismiumts, conduct in- 
dustri(‘s in larg(‘ (‘stablishnumts, ami divide tlu‘ })ro(l- 
ucts of common labor e(|ually among all. Houses, 
villag(‘s, provinc(‘s, communes, ami farms an* as m*ar- 
ly alike as possibU*. ''I'he (‘conomi(‘s of common }>ro- 
duction enable all to (‘njoy (‘V(‘ry (‘omfort. and many 
luxuri(*s, Klegancc* ami l)(‘auty are (‘iicouragiuL 

Tlu* only ehoie(‘ allowcnl in one’’s clothes eomunam 
th(‘ir (U)Ior; otlu‘rwis(‘ all ar(‘ <lr(‘ssed alike, savt* that 
distin(*tionH an* nnnh* for ag<‘ ami S(‘x. 

.Marriagt* and family an* lu'hl sa(‘n*d, as might pc*r- 
haps Ik* (‘X|K*(*f<‘d from tin* high honors a<*cord(‘<l hy 
(\ab<‘t- to tlu* fair S(*x. Perhaps his vit‘ws concerning 
tin* (‘h‘vat(‘<l ])osition due woman W(*n‘ inllui'ntial in 
<l rawing to him tlu* larg<* number of sympathizers lu* 
found among tin* ladi(‘s of Paris, who encouraged him 
with kiml wonls ami fri'qiu'ut floral gifts. 

As large* an amount of lilK‘rty was grantc<l by tlu* 
Icarians as was practicabU*. Work was common, as has 

* T/W;' p, U7 f‘/ 
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been stated, but young men and young women wer(» 
allowed to choose their own career. However, if there 
existed a disproportionate number of applicants for 
any particular trade or profession, competitive (exam- 
ination decided who should be selected for the said 
pursuit. The others were obliged to make anotluu* 
choice. 

Diligence and thrift were enjoined on all. IVIen 
worked till sixty-five years of age and women till 
fifty. The length of a day’s labor was seven liours in 
summer and five in winter ; for women, howevtu', only 
four. All labor ceased at 1 p.m. Dirty and disagrca^- 
able work was performed by machines. 

Science and literature were held in high estec^m and 
encouraged, though publication was not free. Any 
one might write books, but only those (H)u1(1 be print - 
ed whose publication had been authorized by law. 
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C^IIAPTER TV. 

SAINT-SIMON. 

WiiHN w(‘ turn Trom i>al)<iuit* and (’^ala^t to Saint- 
Siniou wo disoovor a man of a ik‘w typo. Ilo difTorod 
from Ids pro(UHa‘.ssors in aims, purposos, and character. 
Wo find in him one who did not dosiro the dead aiul 
unintorostinii^ lovol of c.ommnnism, hut j)la(‘od hcd’oro 
him as an idc^al a social systcnn which should mon‘ 
m‘arly rtuoh'r to man flu‘ just fruits of his own indi- 
vidual t‘X(‘r(ions than <lo(‘s our pr(‘S(‘ut socit^ly. 

(\)unt Henry do Saiut-Simoir^' was l>orn at Paris in 
lYhO. Ho h(‘lon<»;(Hl to a nohh‘ family of Krance, whiciii 
tra(U‘d its ori^^in to (diarlt‘ma<^n(‘. 'Plu^ family attaiiu‘d 
distinction (‘arly in tin* fifteenth <H‘ntury through tlu‘ 
gallant (*ondii(*t of om‘ of its momh(*rs at the hattU^ 
of Agincourt. It divido<l into five hranchos in tlu* 
sovonto(‘nth cmitury. The (‘olohratod Duke <l(* Saint- 
Simon, author of th(‘ ‘vMonioirs of tlu^ Itoign of Louis 
XIV. and of th(‘ K.ogoncy,^' l>olong<‘<l to on(‘ branch ; 
Louis Francois d<‘ Saint-Simon, Manpus dv Sandri’ 
<'ourt, grandfat her of the so<*ialist, to anotlnn*. Among 
tlu^ sons of th(‘ manjuis w(U’t‘ Haltliasar Henri, Maxi- 
rnirum Ihmri, and (1mrh‘s I^'rancois Simeon, of whom 
tlu‘ two latter b<‘canu‘ (list inguislu’<L Halthasar ILmri 
was th{‘ father of tlu‘ sid»jcct. i>f this chapt(‘r, 

* An intt^nstiii'.^ jH’fmmt of his lift* anti ifuchinpjH i.s i^ivcn in A. J. 
nooth’s Saint Slnmn and Suint-Sinionisit^” (btnuion, 1H71). 
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Althougli not the grandson of the duke, as has been 
erroneously supposed,* Saint-Sinioii \vould naturally 
have inherited his titles and i>roperty. They were 
lost to him, however, through the quarrel of his fatlun* 
with the duke. The titles he lost were those of a 
grandee of Spain and a duke of h ranee, while tlu‘ 
property he would have inherited yielded an annual 
income of 500,000 francs. “I have lost the titles aiul 
the fortune of the Duke of Saint-Siiuon,” he writes, 
but I have inherited his passion for glory.”" This 
was manifested in a singular way when he was only 
sixteen years of age. Tiiat lie might not forget tlu\ 
grand destiny in store for him, he ordered his servant 
to awaken him every morning with the words, Aris(\ 
Monsieur le Comte, you have grand deeds to perform.” 
Saint-Simon had already entered the army at this 
time, and the year afterwards went to America and 
fought in the War of the Revolution under Washing- 
ton. He took part in the siege of York town and 
witnessed the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. He dis- 
tinguished himself for bravery on this occasion, and 
received honorable recognition of his gallant <*on- 
duct from the Society of tlie Cincinnati. Upon his 
return to France, he was made colomd of the Regi- 
ment of Aquitaine at the early age of twenty-thna*. 
But he soon resigned his position and abandoned all 
hopes of a military career, although his ])rospc‘(4s 
were certainly brilliant. In speaking of his sojourn in 
the United States, he says : I occu|>ied myst‘lf imudi 
more with political science than military ta(di(‘s. I'lu^ 
war in itself did not interest me, but the purpose^ of 
the war interested me exceedingly, and this int(*rest 


♦ It is so stated in tlic “ Encjclopaidia Brifcaniuca” utid (jlst'wlicn’c*. 
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enabled me to endure its liardships without repug- 
nance. I desire the attainment of the purpose, 1 was 
accustomed to say to myself, and I ought not to rebel 
against the means therc^to. . . . IVIy vo(*ation wais not 
that of a soldier ; T was drawn towards a very differ- 
ent, indeed, I may say, dianud rically opposite, kind of 
activity. The life purpose^ which I set btd'oia' me was 
to study the movements of the human mind, in order 
that I might then labor for the perf(‘ction of civiliza- 
tion. From that time forward I devote<l mysedf to 
this work without reserve ; to it I consecrated my en- 
tire life.” ^ 

^Saint-Simon was taken ])risoner by the British when 
returning to Franc(‘ in the Mile <7e and <*arrie<l 

to Jamai(*a, wlu‘r(‘ lu‘ was (h‘taine<l until the close of 
the war. In ndurning to Kiirope h(‘ visittsl IVl(‘xi(‘<», 
and tlunx^ made an attempt to carry out. om* of t in* mag- 
nificent [dans l\)r the advaiuxmumt <d‘ mankiml which 
he had been revolving in his mind. lie end<‘avore<l 
to interest the victu'oy in a pr<»ject for buihling a 
canal to unites the Atlanti<^ with the Pacific. While 
his exertions were unsu(‘(u‘ssful, it is inter(‘sting to 
note that one who drew his inspiration larg(dy froiri 
Saint-Simon-— viz., De L(‘ss<‘[)S— may yet <‘Xe(‘ut<‘ his 
[)lan. 

A f(ov y(‘ars lat(‘r Saint-Simon forim‘d <l<‘signs for 
a canal to eonmad. IMadrid with tin* s(*a, and might 
[)ossibly hav(‘ suc<‘(‘e<Ied in n*ali/.ing tlnan, had not 
th(^ Fnau'h Rt'vohition rt^called him to Fran<*<‘. lie 

* Vulr a un Aiucficjuu, <t‘axi(aar in his I/liuliistria 

on Disou.srfions Politltincs, MoriilfS, ct touu'ii. pp, aa, 

;M (Ihu'iH, IHl'?). Iut(‘r(».s(iug oujipurisons hetwoen AinrrUm and the 
rope art* also to la* found in tlu* lottors. 
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sided with the people, although his finiiily traditions 
and early training would have led him to eonneet 
himself with the royalists, and although in the strug- 
gle he lost the property he had inherited from his 
mother. He was elected president of tlu^ eommum* 
where his property was situated, in I '789, and in an 
address to the electors proclaimed his intention to re- 
nounce the title of count, since he regarded it as in- 
ferior to that of citizen ; and he refused another otlhH‘ 
lest it should be supposed he owed it to his rank. 
All this, however, did not prevent his imprisonment 
on account of his nobility, Avhieh rendered him in th(‘ 
eyes of the terrorists a dangerous character. He was 
kept in prison, first at St. Pelagic, afterwards at tlu‘ 
Luxembourg, for eleven months, and was releas(‘d 
after the Revolution of Thermidor. It was at this 
time that his ancestor Charlemagne appeared to him 
and encouraged him with a prophecy of future' gi-eat- 
ness. He describes the vision in these Avords : At 
the most cruel epoch of the RcAnilution, and during a 
night of my detention at the Luxemhourg, diarh'- 
magne aj^peared to me and sahl : SSinet' tin* world 
has existed, no family has enjoyed tlu' honor of [»ro- 
ducing a hero and a philosopher of tlu‘ first rank; 
this honor has been reserved for my house. My son, 
thy success as a philosopher will e<|ual mim* as a war 
rior and politician.’ ” 

Upon his release from piuson Saint-Simmi began t(» 
speculate in the confiscated national lands, in onh'r to 
obtain money to enable him to prosecute his plans 
for the improvement of society. He reali/asl 144, ooo 
francs from his investments, and then r(‘tire<l from 
business, as he thought he had all tlu' prop(‘rty ht* 
needed. He devoted the following seven y<‘arH to 
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preparatory stiuly, taking np Iuk abode first in the I 

neighborliood ol* the Eeole Polyteehnicpus afterwards f 

near the Eeole de Medeeine. JMiysioIogy and tlu‘ 

}>hysieal sc*iences interested him chiefly. What lu^ ^ 

had in view was a s<'ienee of the sciences, a scit‘u<*e to * 

classify facets derived from all sciences and to unite : 

tlunn into oiu^ whole ; and it was from him that his 
scholar, Auguste Ck>inte, derived the id(‘a of fouml- 
ing a universal science, as he attenipte<l in his “(\)urs 
de Philosophic Positive.” In fact this work was only 
a development of his Systemic IVdithpie Positive,” 
wliich ]u\ as a scholar of Saint-Simon, wrote at th(‘ in- 
stance of his master.'^ Jl' 

* Otn* finals ill th<‘. writings of S;iiu(,-Siinoi\ nil tin* fuiulanunitul 
of ))hnos<»i)]iy : tin* on<'in‘Ss of sei(‘ne(‘ ; its progress 

froiii (lu^ lh(‘(»lo.s^ieal stag* to positivism — calt'd by Saint Simon phys- 
ivism “"aooompanying tin* transition from tin* military to tin* iinlus- 
trial r/'i/imt' ; tin* prosent crisis of s<H*i(‘ty due to tin* fact that, this is 
a transitional period, or disharmony in tin; niat<'rial world n<*(*o!n 
panying tin* disharmony in tin*, world of thought; tin* belief that 
a restoration of harmony Is d(‘p<‘inh*nt upon tin; n<Ivan<’enu‘nt (»f 
seiem*(‘, and that social r(*g{*nerution must be pliysieo-politieal ; tin* 
subordination of knowletige to fet*ruig; finally, tin; vit‘W that religion 
of Home kind is indisp(*nsa,ble to soeial prt»gr(‘ss, and that the prit*st.s 
of this r(‘ligion must lx* tin; rulers of tin; woi*ld. bni<*(*d, (Nunti* (fnl 
not lu'sitali* to a<'knowh*ilge mon* than one** his iudrbtf'dness to 
Saint-Simon for his sei<‘n(ili<* iinpuis**, although in later years In* 

S(‘ems to have heconn* embittered towards tin* Saitjt Siiinmiaiis ami 
Vi'fust'd all (‘redit to his former teacher. Comte was original In so 
far as he <*xpand<*d and dev<'loped what In* n*e(‘iv<*d from his muster, 
btit this does not lessen hi.s obligation, 'I’liis whole (ptestiou, wiiieh 
has b(*(*u mueU dt‘bab*d, is ilisetissed in a masti*rlv waiy by John 
Morlt‘y in his artieh* on Comb* iti (In* last edi(.i<jti of the “ Min’velo- 
pa*dia Ib’itannieu.” (^>nsult also Karl lUUebrand’H essay on I)ii; 

Anfiinge d<*s Soeialismns in Frank r(‘ieh in Ih utnt'ht' 

H(l. xvii., 1H7H, and Bootirs “Saint Sinnui and Saint Simonism,’* pp. 

01 - 81 . 
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Saint-Simon thought it necessary to add an ox'pori- 
mental training to his theoretical one in order to ])re- 
pare himself for his mission, and accoinplislied this 
by living every kind of life, from that of the wealthy 
entertainer of savants to one of poverty and <lissipa- 
tion. While this attem 2 >t to pass through all the 
periences and feelings of a lifetime in a l\‘\v years 
was not altogether unsuccessful, it was unfortunate in 
making him prematurely old. 

Saint-Simon began his career as an author ami so- 
cial reformer at the age of forty-three, in and 

never abandoned it until his deatli in 1825. 

His life was a sad one. His property was soon gone, 
and he often worked at his system while sulTm'ing the 
direst want, but he was sustained by the spirit of tin* 
martyr. Saint-Simon endeavored to bring to pass tlu^ 
happy future which he believed possible for the hu- 
man race. “The imagination of })oets,” said he, has 
placed the golden age at the cradle of th(‘ human 
race, amidst the ignorance and grossness of the i‘ar- 
liest times. It had been bettcu* to relegat(‘ the iroii 
age to that period. Tlie golden age of humanity is 
not behind us ; it is to come, and will hv fouml in tlu^ 
perfection of the social order. Our fatlu*rs iiav(‘ not 
seen it; our children will one day b(‘hold it. It is 
our duty to prepare the way for them.” 

Saint-Simon had thus devoted his lif(‘ to a (*aus(‘ 
which he held sacred, and he pursued it through fort- 
une and misfortune, through good report and through 
evil report. For a time lie oecu{)ied the positi<»n of 
copyist at a salary of |20() per annum; a strangi^ 
place for a scion of one of the proud(‘st famiru‘s of 
France. He copied nine hours a day, and rolduMl 
himself of sleep in order to develop ids philo.sophioul 
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and social system. ITis Iiealtli had ho^tm to hiil liim, 
when he was relieved from his deplorable situation 
hy the kindness of a man who had heon his valet in 
brighter days. This servant, one of the few who nev- 
er lost faith in Saint-Simon, sujiported him, and as- 
sisted him in the publication of his works. The 
death in IS 10 of the former valet, Diard by name, 
again left Saint-Simon in a wretched stat(‘, but he 
continued his labors, and wrote two works, entitled 
‘SSur la Science de rilomme’’ and ‘‘ Sur la (Gravita- 
tion XJniverselle.”” As he had no means of j)rinting 
tlumi, he sent them in manuscript to various scient ists 
and other prominent men, with the following letter : 

“ iny saviour. I iini dyin.ii; of starvation. For fifteen days 
I i‘at) only broad and drirdv waUu'; I work without, a, firt', and I have 
sold fvorythinjj; savi* iny ji;arnionts to {*ov<‘r tlu^ cxponsi' of tlu' oopi(ss. 
It is a passion for soionoo ami tlu‘ public ^'ood, it is tlu* tl<‘sir<‘ of dis- 
oovorin^ a nuNins of lorniinatin^ in a pcuiooablo ituuuior tin* <lr<*adful 
crisis in wliioh I find tho <‘ntir(' Muropcan so<*u*ty <'n,i»;a.i!;<Hi, that has 
oan.sod nu‘ to fall into this condition of tlisto'ss; thcnd’ort*, it is witle 
out blushinjj; that I am able to confes.H my misery ami demand hh- 
sistunco to euabli; me to eontiuue my work.’^ 

This letter nu‘t with no very favorahh' rt‘sponsts 
though (hivier madc^ him a small <h)nation a,u<l ot h(‘rs 
showed a mild intiaasst. in liis welfan*. His iliseiples, 
howt‘V(‘r, wt‘n‘ aft<‘rward,s jiroud of it. ''i'he follow- 
ing exhortation follows its <jUot at ion in tlu^ I)o<'triuc* 
d(* Saint "Simon ( diildium of Saint-Simon ! g(‘m*ra- 

tions of tlu' fut,ur(‘ 1 guard as a nXigious nuunorial 
these. Iiiu‘S which your fatluT has Ud’t y<iu as a hjU'IHmI 
legacy. Wlum his M'ord shall havt' r(‘n<‘wc<l th<‘ fac(» 
of the (‘arilt, wluai tlu* doctrine of rccomp<ms(* ac<*(n'<l- 

* “ Premiere Anne<‘” ( 2d ed., Parks, isau), pp. *72, 7a. 
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ing to works shall have been realized among men, 
when the last of the living shall obtain from the solici- 
tude of society a guaranteed subsistence, a remunera- 
tion in proportion to merits, children of baint-himon, 
you will then love to repeat how, in order to ac*com- 
plish his mission of regeneration, your father was re- 
duced to begging.” 

A small pension was finally granted Saint-Simon 
by his family, and he worked on quietly till 
but he found little sympathy and encouragement, and 
for once his courage deserted him. lie was mort< 
than sixty years of ago, his strength began to (U‘“ 
crease, he was in want of every comfort and con- 
venience and lacked the support and helpful cotisola- 
tions of domestic life. In his state of loneliness he 
was filled with despair by the thought that his litV. 
had been a failure, and he resolved to put an end (o 
his own wretched existence. 

Fortunately, howevei’, he only succeeded in iullict- 
ing severe but not fatal injuries upon liimself. His 
pitiable condition appears to have mov(‘d sonu^ kind 
hearts, for he was cared for tenderly until lii^ ri‘t‘ov- 
ered, when he regained faith in liis mission and work(‘<I 
more diligently than cvei\ In the same year Ju» iin- 
ished his ‘^Catechisme des InduvStriels,” and in 1H2/), 
the year of his death, he completed the “ Nouvt‘au 
Ohristianisme.” These two works and his Systenn* 
Industriel,” published in 1821-22, are his three most 
important productions. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of them all is his last 
work, the ^‘Nouveau Ohristianisme,” the Nt^w (liris- 
tianity. It was from this that his discipk^s (chiefly 
drew their inspiration, and it was in this that his 
hopes centred as he lay on his death-bed, KurroumltHl 
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by his friouds, Aui(ustt‘ Comte, Rotlrigiies, uiul i>thers. 
Rey])au(I* describes tlie last scene in the following 
manner: “ Saint-Sitnoig feeling the approach of death, 
assembled about his Innl Ids (‘oididants and said to 
them: * For Iwtdvt* days, my friends, 1 have been oe- 
cu})ied with plans designed (t) assure the success of 
our enterprist‘ (a projected journal called Prodm*- 
tv}(r) ; for three hours, despite my sulTerings, I have 
be<‘u emleavoring to pr(‘seut to you a rhutnc of ttiy 
thoughts. \b)u have arrived at a period where by 
your combined cdtorts you will achic've a great suc- 
c(‘ss ; . . . The fruit is ripe ; you are able to gatluo* it. 
The last ])art of my labors, tlu‘ N(‘w (diristianity, will 
not be immediatcdy und<‘rstood. It has bccui thought 
that (‘Very religious systcau ought to disapp(‘ar b(‘- 
<*aus(‘ nieii ha.V(‘ smaHHah'd in proving tlie wt‘akm‘ss 
and insuHu'iency of ( htholicisui. I\‘<»pl<* an‘ (l<‘c(‘ive<l 
in this, Ilt'ligion (*anuot. disappear from the worhl ; 
it <*an only be c}iang(‘d. llo<lriguesd a<hlre.ssing his 
favorite s<holar/ do not. forg<‘t, but rememlHu* tliat to 
ac(‘omplish graml <U‘edH you must be entlmHiastic. 
All my life is eonij^rised in this one thought; to 
guarantee^ to all nnm tin* fna^st <h‘velopm(‘nt of tiu/ir 
fae\dtit‘S.’ 

“ He ])aus(Ml for a, few moments, then in tlu' (inal 
struggh' added, 

M^'orty-eight Innirs after <uir seeoinl puhFK'ation 
tlu‘ party of (In* laborers will In* formt'd ; tin* futun* 
is ours.’ 

Afti‘r having said these* w<u*ds, he rais<‘d his hand 
to his ln*ad and died.'’ 

* “ Mtiuli'S Hur IcH Urforniiiirm'H’* {*7111 eMt, PnriH, 1HH4), vol. L pp. 
H.'S, S t, 
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There are certain leading doctrines in Saint-Simon’s 
writings^ which I will endeavor to present hrietly, be- 
fore passing on to a consideration of his followers, 
the Saint - Siinonians. Comparatively nniin}>ortant 
changes of opinion respecting the details of his prac- 
tical programme, as well as other minor points, will 
he omitted in this presentation. 

We find running through all the writings of Saint- 
Simon, from his first work, ^^Lettres d’lin llahitant (l(‘ 
Geneve,” to his last one, the ^‘Nouveau Ohristianisme,” 
an aim and purpose which may he consi<ka*(‘<l tiio 
leading feature of his system. It is the attempt to 
discover an authority which shall rule the inner life 
of man as well as his external acts. There hav(‘ Ixam 
powers which were able to do this. The ('atholit*. 

^ Church, up to the fifteenth century and the begin- 
nings of the Reformation, was one. Since them, how- 
ever, it has failed to embody in itself all the advaiua^s 
of science; it has consequently lost its hold on tlu' 
minds of men, has declined in influence, and (*(‘ase<l 
to be an organic bond uniting different nations and 
molding men’s lives. The present age is, therc'fore, 
critical : that is to say, the preponderating fa<;tors (ui- 
tering into it are disintegrating. This was seen in f lu* 
French Revolution, the culmination of this period, 
which was destructive. This critical period was ne(‘- 
essary to clear away hinderanccs and prepare for an 
organic and constructive period, wliicli ought now to 
follow, since the time is ripe for a new socdal systcun 
based on universal association. 

We are now in a transitional stage which is <‘alh‘d 
a crisis.* The problem is to terminate th(‘ crisis. 


* Vick “Du Syst^me Industriel” (Paris, preface. 
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This can be accoinplislied only by an a<lv:in(*(‘ in 
knowledge, accompanied by a passage from the reudal 
and theological to the industrial and scieutitic system. | 

War and industry occupied the Middle Ages and must 
now 1)0 replaced by industry alone. .Ihdief, faith, | 

having lost its power, must be replaced by knowledge. \ 

Knowledge and industry are to be united ami govtuai :.j 

the world, ddii'y are to furnish to men the guidaiuu* ^ 

and leadershi}) they m‘ed and <l(‘sire. i 

Carlyle said that tlu^ poor laborer would fain lind 
for himself a superior that should lovingly and wise- 
ly govern,” and that the wish and prayer of all human 
hearts was give, me a leader; a true leader, not a 
false sham-leader; a true h‘a<l(‘r, that he may guidt‘ 
me on the triu* way, that 1 may b(‘ loyal to him, that 
I may swc^ar fc'alt.y to him and follow him, ami 
that it is well with nu*.”'^' So thought Saint-Simon, 
wlum 1 k‘ appi‘aled to think(‘rs ami work<‘r.M to uniti‘ 
and lead, Ue would ghully havi* sium Knglaml and 
Frances join in this movmnent, believing that tlu‘y 
(‘oiild draw the other powers into it. 

What were the specilie obji‘cts of this leadership? 

What were the functions of this restonsl authority? 

First-, univcu’sal p(‘a(‘(‘ was to In* guarant.tM‘d. h'or^ 
merly, t!ie (^atholic Church, in its (*haract(‘r of arbiter 
of nations, imposc'd a, wlioh'sonu* n*straint on kings, 
and h*ss(‘ned tin* number of wars. Sim*<‘ tin* <h‘cay 
of belief it was no Iong(‘r possihit* for it to aec'om- 
plish this. A hhu'op(‘an )»arliament cnnnposed cd* trm* 
lt*aders must now arbitrate* ln'tw(‘(‘n nations. Hus 
was (‘V(‘r a favorit e t lu*me of Saint - Simonism, ami 

* Vide “ ('hartisni, Fust aiul Frescnt ” (IlarjKT’H ed.), pp. a2() aud 
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modern sentiment and agitation in favor of peace owe 
more than is generally known to Saint-Simon and his 
followers. 

Second, leadership is to establish universal associa- 
tion, guaranteeing labor to all, and a reward in propor- 
tion to services rendered. Equality is to be avoided, 
as involving greater injustice than our present eco- 
nomic life. Recompense in proportion to merit is tlu‘ 
true maxim. But as all are to be guaranteed work, 
all must work either mentally or physically. In a 
socially regenerated state there is no room left for 
idlers. An idler is a parasite ; he devours what t)thers 
produce and makes no return. A\^ealthy idhn-s are 
thieves ; another class of idlers consists of beggars, 
and this last class of do-nothings, wc are told by Saint - 
Simon, is scarcely less contemptible and dangerous 
than the first.* This makes it sufiiciently evident that 
the Saint-Simonians were acting in the s])irit of t lu^ir 
master in proposing the abolition of iuheritanc‘e. 

Again, this new society would not be as(‘etic, like* 
the old Christianity — Saint-Simon’s kingdom was of 
this world. Flesh and spirit both liad tlu'ir rights, 
and their harmonious union and deveh)[>meii.t alone* 
formed the perfect man. Everything that was gooel 
and true and beautiful was to be encouraged. Lutlu*r 
is even accused of heresy because he rejected art as a 
handmaid of religion. The new society is religious 
and holy,. and its chiefs are its priests. 

Revolution is injurious and is not to be look(*d to 
as a means of social regeneration. It is destru(‘tiv(‘, 
whereas a constructive power is soiight.f R(*forni 

* “ L’lndustrie,” tome ii. p. V (Paris, 1817). 

f Saint-Simon again and again protests against rovolntlon, 
“Catechismedeslndustriels” (cd. 1832), pp. o, 0, 7, 1), 12, 13, r.u, 
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must be brought about by public opinion ; an<l pub- 
lic opinion is to be enlightened by the prin(e<l and 
spoken word. An ap})eal is made to royalty to assist, 
in this noble work, as its interests are at (>iu‘ with tlu^ 
industrials, and opposed to t.hose of the do-nothings. 
In the new stat.(‘ the king is to take tlu‘ title of tlu‘ 
“•First Industrial of his kingdom.”"^ 

While Haint-Himon is not to be madt^ rt‘spmisible 
for all the later extravaganct^ of his scdmol, it is true 
that authority is to he found in his works for the fun- 
damental ideas of his followers, and evtui for their 
practical measures before the separation whi(di took 
plae(‘. between Enfantin and Hazard. TInw wcua^ act- 
ing in accordanc(‘ with his dying instructions in or- 
ganizing and in ]>rea(‘hing in I>c'half of labor. I am 
unahl(‘ to S(‘parat(% as some <lo, Saint-Simon from his 
dis(*iph*s. So long as tlu‘y W(‘r(‘ unit(‘d and mod(*rat<‘ 
tlu‘y W(‘rt‘ (‘arrying out consist<mtly his teachings. 
'Tlu‘y siuiply developtsl Ids tlnnights and expressed 
prcHusely notions at which lie had only hinttsl in vagiu* 
and ind<dinit(‘ languag(‘. 

The New Christianity was the I>ibl(‘ of tin* Saint- 
Simonian rcTigion. Saint-Simon held that Cod ha<l 
foundt‘<l th(‘ (dirislian (diundi, ami that wt‘ ought, to 
honor th(‘ I^'alhtu's of tin* (’hurch with (h(‘<h‘cpcst 
(‘rimce. (Catholics and Frol estauts had, how(‘Vcr, per- 
vtu'ted (lie only (|•u<‘ and valid ( dirist ian principh*, ami 
itf was ( his Ik* souglu. (o res(or<‘, In (In* N(‘W (’hris- 
tianity,” sa.i<l lu*, ^\'dl nmrality will Ik* derivi'd imnu*- 
diat(‘ly from (his principh*; uK‘n ought (<» n*gard <*uch 
other as brodiers. This principle, which belongs to 

*“ rcA: “ (VtevhisHKi (les luduHtncU ” («•(!. IHUU), pp. .*(8, -P(, (P2, fi.1, 
7 * 1 , 75 . 
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primitive Christianity, will receive a glor ill cation, and 
in its new form will read : Religion must «aul soeii^ty 
in its chief purpose, which is the most rapid improve- 
ment in the lot of the poor.” It is thus that the socual 
question becomes the essence of religion. This was 
the starting-point of Saint-Simon’s disciples, and led 
to the formation of a Saint - Simonian sect with a 
priesthood. 

But let us devote a few moments to a description 
of the economic and social organization ])ropose<l by 
the Saint -Simonians, before discussing the religious 
society they founded to do lionor to tlie memory of 
Saint-Simon, to assist in carrying our their socialisth*. 
schemes, and to satisfy the yearnings of hearts which 
refused to find satisfaction and contentment in tiu', 
Christian Church. 

Saint-Simonism is the first example of pure socialism, 
by which I understand an economic system in w]ii(‘h 
production is entirely carried on in common, and llu‘ 
fruits of labor distributed according to vsonu' idc'ul st and- 
ard, which appears to the promoters of the scheme^ just. 
This standard will, of course, vary aeeonling t<> tlu* 
subjective ideas of diffei*ent socialists. Any plan, to 
be practicable, must necessarily be a eompromist* l>e- 
tween various views and historical antecedents. 

Another writer defines Socialism Proper ‘"--^■by 
which he means about what I understand by Pun^ 
Socialism — as follows: “It is that system whi(*h 
recognizes inequality both in the capacity and r(‘<{uir<‘- 
ments of individuals, and accordingly allows wag(*s to 
be proportionate to work done, and admits of privati* 
income along with collective j)roperty.” 


^ Vide Kaufmaiin’s “ Socialism,” p. 1 1 5 . 
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The Saint-SinioniiuiB were led to socialism l>y oh- 
serving’ the ill - rei^ulated distribution oi eeeuomic 
goods under our presc'iit social nytinv, ''Plu'y louiul 
the idle siirftdted in luxuries and the diligent without 
the comforts and often withouti oven tlu‘ nec<‘ssanes oi 
life, the former enjoying tlu‘ right to live as parasites 
on the fruits of the toil of the busy, tlu‘ lattiu* cmioy- 
ing the right to (dioose b(‘tw<‘en hard ami ill - paid 
lal)or and death by starvation. They weia^ able to 
perceive no Buirieient connection ludween merit and 
recompense. Clonse(iuently the world app(‘ari‘<l in a 
state of disliarmony and they proposed to rt'store har- 
mony by a new (‘coiiomic systtmi. 

It may be as W(‘ll to state luua* that politi<‘al ee<uu»- 
mists ar(‘ gHOierally ineliiu'd to a<lmit a <‘(‘rtain jus- 
tice in su(‘h (vmiplaints and only ohj(‘ct to so<‘iaiisti<* 
schemes as ini})raet i<‘ahl(‘ or as inv(»lving' still worst* 
evils. ''i\) show how far a man who holds a high rank as 
an orthodox political c‘conomist ean go in hisobjectitm 
to the prestmt nu‘thod of distrihuting <*eonomi(*. gotnls, 
it may wt‘ll t,o cite a (H‘hd)rati‘(l passagi^ from J<dm 
Htuart TVIill’s “Political Economy:’” “If tln^ bulk of 
the huniau ra(‘e ata^ always to rtmiain as at present, 
slaves to toil in which they hav(‘ no int(*n‘st and tluwc* 
fort^ ft‘el no int(*n‘st~ — drmlging from oaiiy imuning 
l.ill late at, night for l)ar(‘ n<‘ccssarifs and with all (ho 
int t*Ilcc( ual ami moral <lolicIt‘iicics which that implies 
— without: rt‘Sourccs t‘ilher in mind or feeling ” • uii» 
taught, for tlityy eaiinot Ik* better taught than f(*d ; 
H(‘lfish, for all th(‘ir thoughts are re<juired for them- 
Hc‘Ivc‘s ; without, intt‘r<‘sjs or s(‘ntim<’nt.s as <*itizens ami 
mtunluu-s of soei(‘jy, and with a seiise <»f injustict* 
rankling in tlH‘ir mimis, (spiully r<»r wliat th<‘y have 
not and what <hhers have ; 1 know md* what iIhuh* 
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is which should make a person of any capacity 
reason concern himself about the destinies of tli c * - 

man race.”* In another place Mill says that J-t \ 
institution of private property necessarily carried vv u i 
it all the sufferings and injustices of the present i*' f 
of society, and a choice had to he made betweeir 
vate property and communism, “ all the difficult 
great or small, of communism would be but as 
in the balance.” f 

Now, the Saint-Simonians believed it possil>u‘- »<> 
remedy these evils of distribution only by the «uh- 
stitution of state property for private property. -''J; 
the same time, they rejected any equal distribati<>*i 
labor’s products, which would give the active uu»d 
energetic no more than the slow and indolent, w'lii* h 
would treat alike the stupid clown, who was only «*i- 
burden and a nuisance, and a great genius whoso t nl- 
ents increased the wealth and prosperity of the ii:xt ion. 
The Saint-Simonians held that men -were by xi:it 
unequal, and that it was right to reward su| 
power, when exerted for the general good. 
idea was that each one should labor according to 
capacity and be rewarded according to the servi<*«>H 
rendered. They wished to organize civil societ y on 
the plan of an army. This thought is distinctly 
pressed by one of their leaders in these words : **’ In 

the army gradations in rank and authority ax'c* tt\” 
ready established, while in civil life that is prectisfly 
what is wanting and in an enterprise conducted 1 1 j m i n 
the principle of association, a central administi'ittJon 
is imperiously required.” J The officers are the d i n » 


* “ Political Economy,’^ bk, i. chap. xiii. sec. 1. 

t Loc. cit. bk. i, chap. 1, sec. 3. X Quoted by A. J. tiootl i , 
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ing authority in this aiul tlu‘y dfcidi* on tin* 

value of the Bcrviees reiulered to Hoei<‘ty an<i rewai-d 
the citizens accordingly. As socit‘ty consists oi' prit'st s, 
savants, and industrials ■— the industrials (‘umprising 
those engaged in manufactur(‘s^ agriculture, and com- 
nierce'^* — so tht‘ gov(‘rnnuoi(. consists of t!u‘ chitd's of tlu* 
priests, the chiefs of the savants, aiul the ehiefs <»f the 
industrials. All proptu'ty lu'longs to the cluua'h, /. c., 
to the state, an<l every profession or tra<U‘ is a religious 
exercise and has its rank in tlie social hierarchy.f 

It is not clearly stated how the ruling body was 
to be selected, whether by popular vote or otlu'rwise. 
ddie idea of the Haint.-Simoniaus setuns to hav<‘ hecui, 
howevcu', that th(‘ goo<l and wise, the bi'st, would be 
voluntarily and without diss^uision si*h*(‘te<l as leadt‘rs 
—an idea scarct‘ly warranted by tlu‘ world's exptu'i- 
cn(‘(‘ with univiM-sal sullVagc*. 

The Saint-Sii!ioniaiis n<*cessarily n‘j<*ete<l inluuatamn’ 
froni their sclienus as tlu*y regunliMl hllers as ihievtss, 
and wished t‘ach oiu‘ to ht* rt‘ warded only in accorth 
ance with his own individual nuu'its. All should start 
with (Mjiial a<l vantages and oidy avail tluausi*! ves of 
uatur<‘\s inecjualities, /. c., superior talents, (’hrist’s 
conunand was ‘"Away with slav(*rv Saint-Simon’s, 
‘‘Away with inhcu-itance !” Property now iidierited 
would naturally Isasmu* <*ommon property in the ih'W 
soeit‘t y. 

''riu* Saint-Sinumians were ue<'used in the (’hauduT 
of l)(‘puties of advoeating <*ommuuity of go<jdH and 
eonununity of wiv(*s. They ib-femled themselves in 
a hrorJiifrc date<l Oeloher I, is.’io, \\ hi<’h it is worth 

* Viilf “ ( ’aUM’hi.smr d(*H IruhtstdrlsP 2, 

f U<’yl>aiul, vul. i, pp. H't, Ha, 
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while to quote, as it gives their ideas on these two 
important subjects:’^ 

‘‘Yes, without doubt, the Saint-Simoniaus profess 
peculiar views regarding property aiul the future of 
wmmen, as wxdl as concerning religion, powcu-, liberty, 
and, finally, concerning all the great problems which 
are agitated so violently in Europe to-day. I>ut tliese 
are very different from those ascribed to them, dlie 
system of community of goods means a division among 
all the members of society, either of the means of 
production or of the fruits of the toil of all 

“The Saint-Simonians reject tliis e<pial division of 
property, which would constitute in their (‘yes a mma^ 
reprehensible act of violence, a more revolting injus- 
tice, than the present unequal division, whic*h was i‘f- 
fected in the first place by the force of arms, by con- 
quest. 

“For they believe in the natural inequality of num, 
and regard this inequality as the very basis of asst)- 
ciation, as the indispensable condition of social order. 

“They reject tlie system of community of goods, 
for this would be a manifest violation of (In* first of 
all the moral laws which it is tlieir inission to tea(‘h— 
viz., that in the future each one shouhl rank according 
to his capacity and be rewarded according to his works. 

“But in virtue of this law they demaml tin* aboli- 
tion of all privileges of birth, without exception, and 
consequently the destruction of inheritance, tlu* chief 
of these privileges, which to-day comprelu'uds all the 
others, and the effect of which is to l(‘av(^ to chaiua* 
the distribution of social privileg(‘s among a small 


* Taken from Reybaud, loc, cit, voL i. pp. inn- Y. TIh' ti'anslaiioii 
is abridged in places. 
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number, and to condemn the most numerous class to 
deprivation, to ignorance, to misery. 

They demand that land, capital, and all the instru- 
ments of labor should become common property, and be 
so managed that each one’s portion should correspond 
to his capacity and his reward to his labors. . . . Chris- 
tianity has released woman from servitude but has con- 
demned her to religious, political, and civil inferiority. 
The Saint - Simonians have announced her emanci- 
pation, but they have not abolished the sacred law of 
marriage, proclaimed by Christianity. On the con- 
trary, they give a new sanctity to this law. 

^‘Like the Christians, they demand that one man 
should be united to one woman, but they teach that 
the wife ought to be the equal of the husband, and 
that, in accordance with the particular grace given to 
her sex by God, she ought to be associated with him 
ill the triple function of temple, state, and family, in 
such a manner that the social individual which has 
hitherto been man alone should hereafter be man and 
woman.* 

“ The religion of Saint-Simon is to put an end to this 
legal prostitution which, under the name of marriage, 
consecrates frequently to-day a monstrous union of 
devotion and egoism, of intelligence and ignorance, of 
youth and decrepitude.” 

The leaders of the Saint-Simonian religion were En- 
fantin and Bazard, the Supreme Fathers. Rodrigues 
had been chosen by Saint-Simon as his successor, but 
he generously ceded his position to them as his supe- 
riors, in accordance wdth the rule that rank should be 
the measure of capacity. 


^ i. e. one unit — man-woman. 
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The new faith gained, a largo nunihor of jullierc^nts 
after the Kevolution of July, 18;10>' Some of those 
became prominent afterwards, some of tlioiu wtu-o 
then men of wealth and importance. The best known 
are perhaps Buchez, who wrote a Parlianumtaiy 
History of the Kevolution,” and was President of the 
Constituent Assembly of 1830 ; Laurent, a distin- 
guished author and professor ; Mielu‘l (Uievalitu*, a 
civil engineer, since celebrated as a writiT aiul a po- 
litical economist; Barrault, professor of literatur(‘ at 
the College of Soreze, a dramatic author of distinc- 
tion, some of whose plays liad been performed at thi‘ 
TheMre Frangais, and an orator of remarkabli^ i^lo- 
quence ; Fournel, who had studied at the PoIyte(‘hni(‘. 
and afterwards made a name as an engineer ; Adolplu^ 
Blanqui, who became an orthodox political economist, 
and wrote a “ History of Political Economy,” and 
Pierre Leroux,f who at a later period l)ecaine tin* <‘\- 
ponent of Ilumanitarianism, a kind of Saint -Simon- 
ism modified and tinctured with Hegelian philosophy, 
and under whose influence several of ]\ladanu‘ Sami’s 
works, as ^^Consuelo” and ^vLa (^omUssst^ d(‘ Pudol- 
stadt,” were written. Other men of mon‘ or less not (‘, 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, and ])artleularly all kinds 
of engineers, joined them. Tlie Eeole Ih)Iyte<‘hni(pu‘ 
was ever their stronghold. I)e Lesseps, an engiman- 
who has disturbed the peace of many Americans, was 
also for a time connected with them. 

Enfantin was, indeed, a strange man. It is scarcely 
comprehensible what could have given him HU(‘h po\V(T 

Perhaps there is no better authority than Louis lilauo cojumtu. 
ing the activity of the Saint-Simoniaiis at this time. <’f. his “ His- 
toire de Dix Ans,” tome vii. ch. xxv. (ed. Bruxelles, IH-i:} -14 ). 

t Hia principal work is “De L’llumanito,” published iu 18-10. 
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over men of ability, learning, wealth, and shrfwd Inisi 
ness eapaeity. In eomiiu^iit iii^t*: upnu this eiretunsfuaei^ 
Mr. Booth says: “ He niK*<l <h*sp<»tieally <»vrr tlair 
lives and thouii^hts ; he iudaet'd tiu*m ... to ii‘ad an 
ascetic*. lif(‘ ; lie withdri'W them fnim ri^tirietl soidety, 
and forccsl tlnnii to share* in tin* et»arse's( tedl ; emn 
polled them to undt*ri^o the humiliati<»n of pnhlie e«tn 
fessions, and lu* ret*e*ive*d fniin them tin* Inmors and 
the reverences accorded t<^ a divine te*acher. Yet Ids 
intellectual powers we*res inferior to tlmse possi'SMed 
by some of his discipU‘Hd' , . , However/* his views 
were ne>blc and ge*aerous and he adv(H\ate*tl them wifli 
all the sincerity of <j^e*miine* emthusiasm and the* huh! 
ness of mate‘hle‘ss self “e*oididenet*. It was uafitral t fiat 
they should fase-inafe* yoiim^ merj <if an anleoit teni 
peramemt, who ImriieMl with a chivalrous eie->.ire h. 
r(‘dre‘ss (la* (*vils o| (la* Wi>rhl. dda’V u <•}'♦* ro.idilv 
charnieel hy n pr<»p}a‘t wiH»st‘ esmatt iianer was r*" 
markahh* fen* its ellonity an<l re-peisea and wla^s** ulFre- 
tionatc* elispositiem inspireul tluan with lM»uutlh‘ss emi 
fielen<‘e and le‘rvor. It must hee aelndtteel alsee that 
he)th his r(‘li^iouH aiul politie’al e»pitu<»ns contained a 
larufe* amount ed' truth; hut his vanity has inve-s(*-d 
tlu‘m with an app(‘a,raia-<‘ of a)»surdit \ , far la* d« Ibdn* d 
in faiilastie* dresse'S, in sohmin proec . lioiiN, aial impi**-? 
ini>: eerena)nie‘S ; and la* exposeei him ^« lf to th,. ndi 
enh* of (la* world hy pisauit ( iia^ his eli -riph-.., to spi ak 
to him of the majesty of his eamut e-nane.* and th*- eft 
vine hriohtne*ss of his An ah.M-nt foliMWer 

\\iit(‘s to the* father, h* as the*y ealb‘d him, Ii'mih 

( orsi<‘a : ** I la* kiss <d my lathe*r will id^e rue pitwer, 
and his e*bHpa*nt vaiiee; I have* every eamtielenee iii 


•** Piipvi Ia;», lo.’}. 
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my father, for I am sure that he knows his (‘liildroii 
better than they know themselves; wliy <Io I, m^yer- 
theless, tremble in going to himf’ Otluu- expressions 
addressed to the father are too absurd, (.extravagant, 
and impious to be quoted. Once, indeed, Enfant in vo- 
bilked the homage of his disciples with the words : 
“No one of us is God : I am only a man.”*’ 

The Saint -Simonians in an early stagi^ of their 
proselytism formed a “ Sacred Ck>lU‘ge of Apostk's,” 
consisting of six leaders. These chiefs were Enfant in, 
Bazard, Buchez, Eodrigues, Laurent, and Rouen. TIu^ 
younger and less intiuential disciples were organi/Anl as 
a subordinate order. They establislu‘d missioius and 
bishoprics in Toulouse, Montpellier, Soreze, Lyons, in 
fact, in all parts of France, and also carried llu‘ iu‘W 
gospel to foreign lands, as Belgium and Algeria. Paris 
was divided into twelve districts and a male and a 
female missionary sent into each ])art. Thi‘y propa- 
gated their faith by numerous lecturiss and by tlu^ 
press. One of their organs was called llu* ; its 

mottoes were: “Religion, Science, Industry, Univer- 
sal Association. 

“The purpose of all social institutions ouglit to he 
the intellectual, moral, and physical amelioration of 
the poorest and most numerous class. 

“All privileges of birth, without exception, an* abol- 
ished. 

“To each one according to his capacity; to (*aeh 
capacity according to its works.” 

These mottoes are a good mtuac of tlu^ir idtuis. 

The Saint-Simonians considered it m‘ct‘ssary first to 
distinguish themselves in marked manmu' by wt^aring 
a peculiar costume, afterwards to separati* tlienisi*lves 
from the world hy retiring to a sort of monastm'y. 
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Thoir costume cousisU'd of cloth, f »a/.anl and 
Enfaiitin wore hiius the ot lier adhenaits a tiarkrr 
shade, acHU)rding to rank, tlu' low<*st meiuhiws uf thf 
hierarchy beiiii^ (*Iad in royal him*. At a Uiiw inaatMl 
a still more pcaailiar costunu* was atloptinh which t in 
braced a \\'aist(*oat. so t‘ontrivi*<l that m* i»ue I'ould 
either put it oii tn* take it <.dV witlmut assist anet* ; and 
this symbolized tlu^ dt'piaidema* of man upon his 
fellow-mau. 

lu IBdl a s(*hism took plant* in tin* Saiut’^Simoniiui 
eluirch. Enfautiids view's regar<lini( htve aatl mar^ 
riago were l)eeotning cm^stautly less ami less ortlne 
dox. 1 1 is belief in the substantial correctness n( tin* 

imj)ulses of tlu* tU‘sh hsl him to atlvt»catta tlrst, tlivtirci% 
th(‘u view's which can fairly he callctl free dovta lai 
this ]u‘ (h‘parti‘d w itlcly from t he thnu rines <*f (he <*arHer 
and purt‘r Saint«Simouism. A violent c<»n(ro\er'A f<d 
low'ed tlu^ annoumaauent. of i<!nfa.ntiir.s later opinidin. 
Th(‘ d(*bat<‘s lasttsl day and night f<»r Sf»me tinn*. 11 h*v 
w*er(^ all terribly in I'arncst, ViUing nn-n w t re liorne 
from the room unctmstdouH and stunc i*v 4 *u htHt flndr 
reason. The matter 4U<l not tenant natc* tttttd Hazard 
and a larger mimher <d' elisciplcs, inclnding .Mde, 
Hazard, IVI. Founud ami his wife, ami Hiern- I.erouv, 
wdthdrtwv from the asstx’iation. T(» the eredii «if (h** 
women eonneettsl w'itli tin* Saint Siinoniaicn it Jnnild 
h(‘ stat(*d that, not om* of them remaimil with Fu 
fantin. 

Knfantin ami Hazanl had iieen tin* Iwa* fathers, and 
in their a,ssenddies Hazard iiad had a s-af he.d 4 ie I*;n 
fantin. His chair was left vacant, as an appeal to 
Hoim* Icmah* Idcssiah to come Hnwvard atni oeeupv it* 
and form tog4*th<*r with FufarUin tin* Jhc 

tnu^ pri(^Ht mamvvoman. As man and wtuiiati together 
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formed one unit, tlie supreme priestliood could only 
be perfect when composed of both. Enfaiitiifs bc^auty 
and wonderful magnetism appear to have attracted nu- 
merous candidates, but the right one never appeared. 
The perfect priest remained an unrealized dream. 

After the schism Enfantin and a number of his dis- 
cijDles decided to come out from the world, aiid for 
this purpose retired to Menilmontant, where Enfant in 
owned a house surrounded by a large garden. Iferc^ 
forty or fifty of the faithful led a most strange* lift*. 
It was one of severe asceticism. Husbands separatt'd 
from their wives for the sake of their religion, afti*r 
they had assumed the- monastic dress. >Sonu‘timt‘s 
the wives shared the enthusiasm of the <lisciplt*s ; 
sometimes they murmured. One of them, who finds 
the trial a hard one and yet appreciates her husbaiurs 
motives, writes to him : On Wednesday, I shall set* 
you assume the dress of an apostle, and tlu‘n I can 
give you but a sisterly kiss. I will endeavor to cob 
lect all my strength to hear you renoun(‘c‘ im* as a 
wife and your Amelia as eliild. Hueli a pnaansliiig 
requires an energy whicli I trust 1 shall possess. Uc- 
eeive the tender farewell of h(‘r who will so<m no 
longer be able to subscribe herst*lf — your Amt‘lia.'’ 
To a friend she writes: ‘‘I am Kensibl(‘ of tlu* aims 
to which his noble and generous heart h‘ads him, when 
he separates himself from me. This knowle<lg(* is 
sufficient for me to accept the saerili(‘(*, and, after all, 
what is my grief, what are my tears, when tin* (‘ii- 
franchisement of the world is eoiKH'rruMl V” 

As they held the performance of labor to In* a n*- 
ligious act, they employed no servants, and :i( Mdnil- 
montant you might have been edified hy tin* sight (»f 
a man scrubhing the floor, wlio lias sinee altarm*d a 
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-•world- wide fame. They were generally cheered in 
their work by music. Another part of their creed laid 
stress upon mental development, and we find at the 
monastery instruction given in astronomy, geology, 

' physical geograjohy, music, and civil engineering. Any 
one might well be proud to have had such instructors 
_ as those who taught. To mention only one, the teacher 
of music was David, the composer of the operas 
^^Lalla JRookh,’’ Desert,” and Herculanum.” 

It is not necessary in this place to describe the 
strange and fantastic life by which the apostles en- 
-deavored to attain a more elevated spiritual state, 
I'everencing Saint-Simon and Enfantin as sacred mes- 
sengers of God. They were finally dispersed by 
- dissensions, the desire of some to return to their fam- 
ilies, financial difficulties, and external persecution. 
Enfantin and Chevalier were imprisoned for holding 
illegal assemblies. The faith, however’, continued to 
prosper for a few years, and missionaries were still 
sent out to teach the Kew Christianity. One of the 
latest expeditions was headed by Enfantin himself 
. after his release from prison. Its aim was to con- 
nect the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. De 
Eesseps was associated with them in this, but he 
finally separated from them, as they could not agree 
Tipon the engineering plans. Enfantin and other 
Saint-Simonians continued to advocate the project and 
scouted Stephenson’s assertion that it was impossible. 
'This may seem at first like strange missionary work, 
T)ut it does not, when you remember that to them all 
labor for the advancement of humanity was sacred. 
It is owing to Enfantin’s persistent endeavors that the 
Suez Canal was built. When Enfantin heard that De 
Eesseps was going on with the canal alone, it was 
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tliouglit that he might feel injured. He exhibited, 
however, a truly noble spirit, and simply remarked 
that, “Provided the work which I have brought into 
notice, and caused to he studied as liighly useful to 
the moral and material interests of humanity, be 
executed, I will he the first to bless liiin by whom 
it is executed. Undoubtedly, it is but just that 
posterity should know that the initiation of that gi- 
gantic enterprise was taken by those whom the Old 
World could recognize only as Utopists, dreamers, or 
fools.” ^ 

The Saint-Simonians never reunited after the Egyp- 
tian expedition. A considerable number w<.‘re abh^ to 
make themselves useful in that country on account of 
their engineering skill Mehemet Ali, the vicerc^y, 
recognized their talents and employed them in minuu*- 
ous ways. One received a commission to found a Poly- 
technic School at Cairo, another was placed at th(‘ head 
of a school of artillery, two others were aj)point(‘<I pro- 
fessors in the school at Kauka, and scvcu-al medical 
men received positions in the liospital. David (h‘- 
lighted the Alexandrians with conecu'ts, ami Barrault 
charmed them by liis ekxpient lecturers. An Egyp- 
tian paper declared of Barrault tliat “ Alexandria, siiUH^ 
the best days of its glory, has never lu‘ard within ita 
walls a voice so eloquent or a poetry of language so 
harmonious.” f 

The most of these Saint-Simonians r(‘turnc<I to 
France, and, like many of their fornua* associates who 
had not left their native soil, acapiired positions of 
prominence and infiucnce. 

Enfantin himself received a post as direc.tor of (In* 


* Quoted by Booth. 
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Lyons Railway and Inwamo wealthy. He n. < 

faHhinSaint-Sinu.uism, hut th.n.j'ht that an n«n, h h.nl 
boon (h.no for tho systoin as wais tl.on ,.us.ihh.. 
its doctrinos haul boon pmoiaimod lair and n»ai, .»«. 
wore slowlv loaivonint; Ih.' nuiss .d .s-unely. 

Mauiynf tho,.rhudblostain.tht i.y thoSai,nt >..»..mans 

must roooivo our hoarly ai.[.rol.aiti..n. W 
with thoir on.loaivurs to mifrovo tho lot .d th. j-’oi 
and onnrossod, aiiul aissi-nl to th.un when tin y i-roiu h 
the dignity ain.l saieredui'SH of labor, tlio rovoro.ioo dtio 
woman, ami tho duty of mahitaininj' |.oa.-e hot wo, n 
naition and nation. When ('hovahor |.ro|.osos that tho 
armies of Kurope, “ insteaul of h.nny aij.|do'.l tho 
destruotion of propoHv ami liL'. sluudd ho < mjdoyod 
upon works .d' puhlio utility.” '' w am- romit.d. d that 
the eomiuLC of ai lime liats hoi ii pn.plio ii d « lo o 
“nations shall heat their swordi into plouebdiai.-., 
aind their Hpeairs into pniuiuo hoiik'< : la.ilo.ii .hail re.i 
lift up sword aiftaiust naitioii, noitlu r j«hall thrv loais! 
war any t 

«aint-Siuiou ban to tin; **t a rr 

liglouH H(*hoc»l, hut hu did iu»t Hurrifirr Htv ;umI ha|.|u 
1U‘HH in vain. Uv Htill liv<hH in tlu* Uv«*^ imd .trtj.an 
of nuni, and tu-day p<issi‘MSf>i an hi :t*n't«\d f ii»» » 

which has hci'u wcii in tin ut-itl -. 

‘‘Saint-Simon tir.sl tauidit us t'* ri m ni* r t h.- ItMii ii. 
of la1)<»r ami }>r<>|)crt y an afi i-m iifial « h uo nt »-l loi 
mail (lovclopmout , ami con R*.|u« nt ly to in^* dtncii* 
the history ol* s<H*icty. 

“ II(‘ first disccnuMl clearly the -^H'lt.'irafion of fhr f 
^rcat (‘lasses < »t imlustrial :d*<i*icly, ami ini|»laiif* 4 i 

hatrial iu th.c ct»ns(’iuusncss of flic |ou cr cla'ddr-d. Sauii 


* QuoUhI )»y Itmtth, i* H’o 
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Simon’s word tliat tlie party of tlio laborers would I)c‘ 
formed, lias been fulfilled. Saint-Simoiiism is the first 
expression of the proletariat. 

‘‘He first represented social reform as the only tnu‘ 
function of government. 

“Finally, he first brought forward tlu‘ (pieslion of 
inheritance, the question upon which the entire future 
of the social form of Europe will rest during the next 
two generations. 

“Thus through Saint-Simon is society, in its pow(‘r, 
its elements, and its contradictions, for the first tinu^ 
half undez'stood, half vaguely conjectured, lie is tlu‘ 
boundary of a new era in France. He left the bc‘ati‘u 
track and laid down his life in discovering and open- 
ing for society a new path. In it we have as ytd. 
taken only a few steps,, and no human eye is abU‘ U> 
discern the goal whither we are tending.” * 

* Vide Lorenz von Stein, “ Gcschiclite dor Sociulen in 

Frankreich ” (Leipzig, 1850), Bd. ii. SS. ‘220, 227. Tlic traiKsiation is 
abridged and is rather free in places. 
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VUAVTKll V. 

For U IKK. 

In hirt ‘^Social iMovFincutH in ^ lairFiir, 

von Stein unes tlu‘se words, in ecMujiariu^ Saint Hinum 
and Fourier : ‘‘While Saiut”Himon wan Haerifn*in|4 his 
life in Paris in his elTorts to attain an unknown and 
only va<;iu‘ly conjtH'tunMl u^oal, an<l whih' his scIhjoI 
was against foes from within and without, 

tlusH' lived in anotlus* part of h'ranee a mati wlu), 
without knowino Saint -Simon, was takin;4 an e^.Nontial 
ly <liirt‘rt‘nt route t<»wanls tlu* sann* u’oal, 'Thi i man 
was (diarU‘S FouriiT. . . . Never has any land at the 
saints tiin(‘ produ<a‘d two men of su<*h importanee in 
th(‘ history of s<H*i(*tyd’ f 

These two nu*n tooctluu' <‘onstitute one \vftolt% 
Faeh was re<(uire<I as a eomphamait of tlu* <ither. 

om* started in his <‘areer as a man of wealth and 
social eniimnuH*, tlu* <jtli(‘r as a man of tin- p»-Mpli’. 

oru* observed society, .sltuiie<i its hi^lorv, li < de 
V(‘l<)pnu‘nt , and soindit to find ther<*in a clew !<» pnitfe 
Iiini in ids work of reyenerat ini»: the w<irld, mor;illv 
and economically; the <»tlier, I’i-'j^anlin*^ (he pa^U a* 
HU(‘h a st‘rit*s of hhmd<TS as to athu'd im jiropm* ha-d.^i 
for future formations, st'andied the ih-pths of hii own 

* K(l ii. S. 22H. 

f That is, of .MO unu’li fo uia* wtuinti' or die 

lu.*itorv of sorl.'il rjiovtaneut ’J. 

V, 
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consciousness, and discovered a law wliieli funiished 
premises, enabling him to construct <loductivi‘ly an 
ideal and perfect society, and to explain with mathe- 
matical accuracy the past, present, and future of the 
entire universe. 

Saint-Simon was a man of impulse and fec^ling ; 
Fourier was a man of the understanding and logic. 
The former founded a religion ; the latter a s<‘iiuu‘e. 

Charles Fourier was born in 1'7'72 in Besanyon. He 
came of an ordinary family and represented (he ndul- 
dle-class. His father was a cloth-mei'chant in liis na- 
tive city, and he himself spent the greater part of Ids 
life in mercantile pursuits of one kind or another. 
Fourier seems to have been a bright boy, for wlum 
only eleven years of age he took prizes for exeellene(‘ 
in French and Latin. He liked the study of geography, 
spending a considerable part of his pocket-money for 
maps and globes, and was passionately fond of inuHic 
and flowers. It is said that he was himself a go<ui 
musician. His mechanical ability was remarkable 
enough to attract attention at an (nrly ])eri()d in his 
life. As a commercial traveller he visited (iennany 
and Holland, and was thus able to gratify liis desir(‘ 
to see the world. Upon the deatli of Ids fatiuu’, h(‘ in- 
herited about one hundred thousand francs at. an earlv 
age, invested the-money in foreign trade, ami lost it in 
the siege of Lyons in 1793, during the Keign of T(‘rror, 
when his hales of cotton were used to form harricaides 
and his provisions to feed the soldiers, kbit Fouri(‘r\s 
misfortunes did not end here. He was takc'ii prisoner, 
and kept in confinement for some time, exp(‘cting <iail y 
to be led forth to execution. Hclease, howevcT, (mal )le*<l 
him to join the army, for which he had some taste. 
It is, indeed, stated that he was ahh*. to makt.‘ suggt^s- 
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tions coneernin^ military uperatioaN wliit-h wwv tul 
lowed to lulvjuitiiij^e by iiis HUperior.'i. IbU ill Ut ah ft 
obliged him to retir<‘ from the army at the e\|4rali‘ai 
of two years, and return to a business life. 

Fourier was iu‘ver gnaitly |»ri»spertHi, m»r did lie 
(‘ver, so far as 1 know, give evidmee ef ability t«* 
aehieve a large auumnt <d' uerblly sueees*^. In tln^ 
lu‘ was unlike almost (‘very otlnu” gnat eMminuniHi or 
socialist. Howevm*, it must be aekm*w hedged itial his 
mind was from eliildluKul migaged witli t»ther itioiiglils 
than the means of aettuiring wealth, so that we are 
scarcely in a position to say what he might have doiir» 
in this direction if he had dt‘Vt»tt‘d liimself heiutsly fn 
business. It is et‘rtain tiiut t(» him tlit* w«»rds idler and 
bungl(‘r do n<a apply, ami t hat be ba«l im di siia’ to I’lirk 
out his [H‘nny and |H»eket another’s .'djilliie*-, < hi ilo* 
contrary, it< was to givi*, and m»t reeeivi’. that h» d»- 
siixsL dliis trait of all largi’ souls was manit'i fid m 
a toiujhing way when he was uMitall bo \ . ’rbei i- eame 
om^ morning to tin* door <»f his father ^4 hnUHr a pof»i 
(‘.ripple, asking if little ('hades was ilk WIh'Ji 
told that (duirles was not ill, but had left the laty, be 
burst into t(‘ars. Imfuiry disclosed the fart that while 
on his way to sehool, ami wltlnnit the kisMub d » *'! 
otiuu’s, the little fellow had c\ery da\ hall .a 

his lumdi to the poor man. 

d\vo evimts oecnrrin‘»; to l''i*nrier in eai h hf * |i d 
him to a train of tlioiitdit wliii'h emhd m bn e»»n 
(l(‘mnati<m <d' tin* e(‘umniiie or*nani/at ion «d -orn t^ ;i.! 
a (lisastrotis failure. 

W lieu In* was tivt* years of aei' In- pi'<.«i,i'd hiin.-iol! 
an ftrri/f/t h) tellintr llit^ truth ui an inm^ernt 

and ehildlikc* manner to soiin' ('Ustomei'H, aboui eriiain 
g(»o(lH in his father’sHimp; ami for iIuh he was laini^heel, 
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The falsehood which his father or some person con- 
nected with the shop was accustomed to tell the t‘us- 
tomers appears to have been one of the kind common 
in some parts of the mercantile Avorld, and which 
many might to-day regard as not very sinful — as not 
worse, at any rate, than the white lies of society. 

The other incident occurred when ho was nineteen 
years of age. He was connected with a businovss house 
in Marseilles, and Avas required to assist in throwing 
overboard rice, which his employer liad kept for spc‘cii- 
lative purposes and had allowed to remain in the hold 
of a ship until it was spoiled. Prices were high, owing 
to a famine, and it ivas feared they would fall if tlu^ 
rice were throwm on the market. Young Fourier ar- 
gued that a system which forced children to lie and 
men to allow food needed by hungry people to rot 
must be radically defective. 

He began to elaborate a social scheme which should 
promote truth, honesty, economy of resources, and t h(‘ 
development of our natural propensities. This iH‘(‘ani(‘ 
the one aim of his life. He constructed an ideal worhl, 
and in this he ever lived. Association with its imagi- 
nary creatures was his company ; the fancy that lu^ 
had benefited them was his consolation in adv(‘rsi(y, 
and the unwavering belief that the creations of his 
brain were good, enabled him to persevere to tlu^ (*nd. 
Yet at times he must have felt the severity of his 
struggle against self and the world, lie had pub- 
lished* what he considered a weighty work, ‘vLa 
Theorie des Quatre Mouvements,” containing a ]>ro- 
spectus and an outline of his system, five yi^ars Ixd'oro 
he found even one supporter. Think what tliat nuuins ! 


In 1808 . 
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A reformer prcsentH to m;uilvi!ul plans whi<‘h lu‘ knows 
will save men from poverty, s(*ltishm‘ss, hypo(*risv% 
eorruptit)!!, iiitri<!;ue, dc'ceit, crime, luul all manm^r of 
misfortuiu‘ ami wickedness, and for five yt*ars his pn)]** 
ects are not so much as not iced. Like laither (d' o!<k 
he oifers to maintain his tlu\s{‘s ajj^ainst all <‘omers, ami 
no one thinks it worth while' to I'nijcat^e* in tin* cent re- 
V('rsy. The sufferings of humanity paiii his large 
heart, hut year after yc'ar slips by and brings not one 
sympathiscer, not om^ lielper, in his emdeavors to save 
tlie world. It is easy to speak tin* words five yc*arH,’' 
but such a |)eriod has often st'emed endless to thosi* 
who havt* hec*n <}bligi*d to live* it, 

Fourit'r^s first support t‘r was not such a one as he 
dt'sired to promote' his plans. Slowly otlu'rs <*am(‘, ! 

but. lu' iK'ver Innl a, !arg<‘ following. He wroti* to 
Kolu'rt Owen, the Faiglish communist, but rt‘e(*iv<'d 
!U) (‘ucouragenu'nt, while tin* Saint-Simoni.ans tn^ated 
him with contempt. He <lid not <lesire so mmdi the 
a<llu‘r(‘nee of p(‘rs<mal diseiples as nn*u of pr(»perty, 
wlio could enahh* him to make a trial <d‘ his mdu'nn*; for j 

he thought the praethad workings of om* I’Xpi'riment 
would convince* tin* world. He* announeeMl pubTudy 
that he would In* at honn* e'vc'ry <lay at noon to meet 
anyom* dispose'd to furnish a, million frain-s r<jr an t*s j 

tahlishnn'iit, basevi <»n tin' prineiph-s which he had pule 
lisln'd, and it. is sai<l that for twe'ive* \ears In* r(‘pair<-d 
to his lioiist' daily at 1 In* appointed hour. Tin* philan- 
thropist. whom In' a,wait<*d in'Vcr came. <hdy om* 
experiment was ma<h* in his Hf(*tim('. In Isn-J a 
nn'mln'r of tin* (’hamb<‘r <d’ Deputies ofL’ia'd an 
tat,(‘ near \ (‘rsailh's as tin* basis of an assoidation, 
and tin* offt'r was ae’i'cpted by a few eonvt'rts. Fou- 
rier was nevi'r satisfi(*d with tin* managt'inent, wliiedi 
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seems to have been defective, and the experiment soon 
failed. 

Fourier died at the age of sixty-five, without having 
had the satisfaction of seeing any decided nu^asures 
taken for the realization of his plans, lie had, how- 
evei', succeeded in gaining the appreciation and IrieTul- 
ship of a number of followers, and he passed his last 
days in the enjoyment of every comfort. 

His tombstone bears this characteristic inserii>tion, 
expressive of his faith and his hope : 

“ Les attractions soiit proportionnellcs au.’c Uestinuoa, 

La serie distribue les liannonics.” 

Fourier wrote three works of importance. The 
first is the one already mentioned, La Th6orie des 
Quatre Mouvements et des Destinees G^nerales” — 

The Theory of the Four Movements and the General 
Destinies ” — ^published in 1808. The four mov(‘nu‘nts 
were social, animal, organic, and material, gh’ ing us 
society, animal life, organic life, and the material 
world. The object is to show that one law, that of 
attraction, governs tliem all. Newton discovered the 
law of one movement, the material ; Fourier, that this 
same law of attraction pervaded all four niovcunenlH. 
This discovery prepared the way for the most aston- 
ishing and most fortunate event which could hap} k*u 
to this globe — viz., “the sudden passage from social 
chaos to universal harmony.” * This work was (con- 
sidered incomplete by Fourier himself, and the fan- 
tastic notions and ridiculous prophecies contained in 
it were the subject of so much ridicule and criticism 


* Vide Introduction to the “ Th6orie,” tome i. of (Euvren Ooin- 
pletes. 
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that for a lonpf time ho wtaihl not luoiitiou i\w h<K»k, 
and was uuwilliiiijj to Iu‘ar otIu*rs speak <4* it. W'lu u 
he was afterwards urt»;ed to republish it lu* rrfuseil, 
saying that it eoutaiiuHl errors, and lit* should be 
ohliu:ed to rewrite it, to niaki* it satisfaetiU“V to him 
self.* 

B\)urier'’H ehitd' work was his ‘‘d’raite <l(‘ rAssotda 
tion Domestitpu* Agrieolt' ou Attrac't ion Imlusfrielle 
— “Treatise on Dcuuestie Itural Ass<udati<*n or Induv 
trial Attraction -^—jiublislied suhHe<pu‘Utly in his com 
pleto works under the title of ** La Theorie de rihiite 
Universelle”t— ''Hie Theory of ITniversal Lnityd^ 
ddj(‘ first edition appeared in If^U'J. d'he fourteen 
y(‘ars hetwecm tiu' appearanet* of tlu' “’rheorie des 
Quatn‘ I\Iouv(‘inents ami the “d’raite th* TAssueia 
tioir’ wt*rc‘ passi'd in m<*<li<at ion, in revohiui^ atul 
(‘volviug plans in his niiiul. 

worke<l out a eo!npli*(<' phili»^<<phv in the 
‘^'TraiteA His system not only im'liuh'd man ami the 
earth, hut tin* lu^avens above and the waters under 
the earth. Uis seieutitle notions were erinle in the 
extnmu*. Natun^ was eomposed tif eternal and in 
d(‘struct ihle priiu'iples — of <fo<!, a<’tive ami moving 
prinelple ; of matter, passive* prinelph* ; ami t<f jimtiei^ 
or mat hemal i<*s, tin* regtdating prinelple of tin- uid 
vers(‘, to wITn'lidod hiins4*ir wns suhji'et. < bn- n!' thr 
most <*urious tt‘at tires ot i'’<>uri4''r’s ,NV;H{i*ni in lie* use 
h(‘ ma,k(‘s of tigures. I^ylhagnras him elf did m»f at 
tach mor<* importanee to them, 'i'liey revtsih-d f»»him 
hitluu’to undjs<dose<l s<*eret.H, so that he wan aide to 
give a precist* answer to any <ameeivable ipteniion. 

* I itit' Pretun* of e4it«r-i te e^iUcfi t Piitk^, 

f Tellies ii. V. of (Kuvu-S (’ofii}»lele i itHlI 4a), 
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They enabled him to prophesy. He foresaw that th<* 
existence of the human race on this eartli was to (‘on- 
tinue until it completed a period of eighty thousand 
years. This period is divided into four ])has(\s, two 
of them ascending phases of vibration or gradatiort, 
and two descending phases of vibration or dt‘gra<la- 
tion. The following table gives the. four phases : 

<VSCENDING VIlMiATIOX.^ 

FIRST rilASK. 

Infiiiicy, or ascending mcolicreiice, - 5,000 yoiU'S. 

SKCOND rilASK. 

Growth, or ascending combination, — 55,000 yeurH. 

DESCENDING VIBRATION. 

Timu) niASK. 

Decline, or descending combination, 55,000 yearB. 

FOURTH PIIASK. 

Dotage, or descending incolioronco, 5,ooo years. 

Total, SO, 000 yours. 

The life of tlie race tlnis resembles tlu‘ life of man. 
The earth is just progressing out of its infancy. 1|. 
will have passed into the second phases wlum it, has 
adopted Fourier’s plan of association. Its lif(‘ up t<» 
the present time has been weak, cbildlike, and full of 
sufferings, but it is to receive rejiaration for this in 
seventy thousand happy years, surpassing in good 
fortune any previously described millennium. Ia<»ns 
will become servitors of man, and draw Ids earriagt* 

* Vide “Theoric des Quatre Monvements,” (Eiivres, tome* i. p. 5o. 
These phases are subdivided into thirty-two period.M, of which a tahlo 
accompanies p. 52. 
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from one end of France to anotlier in a sinixif day ; 
while whales will pull his ships across tin* waters, 
provided lu‘ does not piad'er t<» ride on tht* buck of a 
seal. Sea-water w’ill hccomo a more <lelie:htftd law cr * 
age than lemonade; whih* a bright ligiit at the Nortfi 
Pole will not only nmdt*!’ that part of tin* worbl In- 
ha])it.ahh\ but will <lilTus(‘ an extjuisiti' ar<»ma (»vcr all 
the earth. Our bodic's art* part <>f the earth, aiui it 
suiTt*rs with us, Wlum wt* a<lopt b'(»urita'\s seluune wt^ 
shall cease to sutter, and shall reh'ast* tlu^ earth frtnn 
its ills. Our souls are also parts <»f tin* gri*at wtirhl- 
sold, and no part can be in pain without bringing 
grief to th(‘ whole*. As St, Paul has it, ‘'PIh* whoh' 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain togtaher." 

Fourier helit'ved, furtlu'r, in the immortaltty of tin* 
send, in its exist tmee h(*ri‘nl tea*, and in its pr<*vious 
isteiua*. Ib‘ hi'Id to the t ransuiigrat i<»n <d* the semi, and 
in its frispumt n‘turn to this earth t<i partale^ in {|n‘ 
^^dure of tin* human raee, Aeestrdiug to him, 
mind is always joimsl to matter so that it may t ver 
<mjoy material pleasures. Wln*n t in* mind It •UVes one 
body it unites itself to anotii(*r, and always to a high 
(*r oiu*. It develops <'ont inually. It passes at from 
World to w'orld, though i‘vcr ami amm returning to the 
i^artli. Oursoul.s will have existod in om- hnndjs-d mul 
ten ellllenmt. w<»rl<is Ixdore* the <*ml <»f «»nr plam t;ir\ 
system. The plamds I Inmiseh e. Jiuv ,• immortal iiid *, 
which are also siibjeM't (<» ( raiiNmi’: rat i.m. At llo* e\ 
piration of eighty (Inuisand year. (In* >Hid «.f thr eartlj 
will take* up its abode in another and ntMi’e tHuii , | 
body. 

i>Ut it* is not lUS’essarv to deXaUt* more time to flie^e 

nonscmsicaJ speeailat ions. It is nut em their aeemmt 
that Fourier is rememben’d. He lum.Mdf recognl/.rd 
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the fact that his chief merit was the production of his 
social system. On this point he says ; 

But what do these accessories impart to the prin- 
cipal affair, which is the art of organizing combined 
industry, whence will issue a fourfold product ; good 
morals ; the accord of the three classes — rich, middle, 
and poor ; the discontinuance of party quarrels, the 
cessation of pests, revolutions, and fiscal penury; and 
universal unity ? 

^‘My detractors condemn tliemselves in attacking 
me on account of my views touching tlie new sciences 
— cosmogony, psychogony, analogy — which lie out- 
side of the domain of the theory of combined indus- 
try. Although it should prove true that these new 
sciences are erroneous and foolish,* it does not remain 
less certain that I am the first and the only one who 
has presented a plan for associating inequalities and 
for quadrupling the products of industry in employ- 
ing such passions, characters, and instincts as nature 
has given us. This is the only point upon which ])eo- 
ple ought to fix their attention, and not upon scienc^es 
which have only been announced,” 

The ^^Traite de I’Association ” is prolix and tedious. 
It abounds in meaningless combinations of figures, 
letters, and hieroglyphics. New and strange w'ords, 
coined without necessity, often render the thoughts 
difficult- to understand. The wheat which it undoubt- 
edly contains is buried beneath such an immense^ pile 
of chaff that it is too likely to be overlooked. Fortu- 
nately, Fourier has given us a better and more con- 
densed exposition of his doctrine in the ^‘Nouveau 


* He seems finally to have been inclined to believe that they 
were so. 
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Monde Industriel et Societaire” — “The New Indus- 
trial and Social World ” — published in 1829,* and the 
latest of his more important works. 

The central idea of Fourier’s social scheme is asso- 
ciation. The all-pervading attraction which he dis- 
covered draws man to man and reveals the will of 
God. It is passionate attraction - — attractiooi joassion-- 
7ielle. It urges men to union. This law of attrac- 
tion is universal and eternal, but men have thrown 
obstacles in its way so that it has not had free course. 
Consequently, we have been driven into wrong and 
abnormal paths. When we return to right ways — 
when we follow the directions given us by attraction, 
as indicated in our twelve passions or desires — uni- 
versal harmony will again reign. Economic goods — 
an indispensable condition of human development — 
will be obtained in abundance. Products will be in- 
creased many fold, owing, first, to the operation of 
the passion to labor and to benefit society ; secondly, 
to the economy of associated effort. 

Since happiness and misery depend upon the lati- 
tude allowed our passions — our propensities — it is 
necessary to enumerate these. They are divided into 
three classes — the one class tending to luxe, ktximie, 
luxury ; the second tending to groups ; the third to 
series. By luxe is meant the gratification of the de- 
sires of the five senses — hearing, seeing, feeling, 
tasting, smelling — each one constituting a passion. 
These are sensual in the original sense of the word, 
or sensitive. Four passions tend to groups — ^^viz., 
amity or friendship, love, paternity or the family feel- 
ing (familism), and ambition. These are affective. 

* Third edition, as vol. vi. of Collected Works (Paris, 1848). 

G 
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The three remaining passions are distributive, and be- 
long to the series. They are the passions called eaha- 
listeypa^illo7ine,^m^ composite. The passion cahaUstc 
is the desire for intrigue, for planning and contriving. 
It is strong in women and the ambitious. In itself it 
would tend to destroy the unity of social life, as would 
also the passion papillonne, or alterncmte (the love of 
change). These are, however, harmonized by tlie 
passion co^yiposite (the desire of union). All twelve 
passions unite together into the one mighty, all-con- 
trolling impulse, called %initelsme, which is the love 
felt for others united in society, and is a passion un- 
known in civilization. It is rather diflicult for the un- 
initiated to see how this differs from the passion com- 
posite^ unless it be in strength. The following table 
serves to make the relations of the passions clearer 

Seeing 
Hearing 
Smelling 
Feeling 
Tasting 

Amity 
Love 
Paternity 
Ambition 

Cabaliste I Passions tending to 

Papillonne, or alternantc j- scries (distribu- 
Composite J tivc). 

, A social organization must be formed which will 
allow free play to our passions, so that they may com- 

^ Vide Fourier’s (Euvres, tome ii. pp. and references there 

given. Lorenz von Stein sets a high value on the philosophical vahui 
of this classification, as compared with similar efforts of Pythago- 
ras and Bossuet. Although appreciative, he criticises Fourim* vigor- 
ously, and shows the contradictions involved in his clasHification {vuk 
Stein, “Sociale Bewegung,” Bd. ii. SS. 270-285). 


Passions tending (pertaining) to 
Luxury (sensual or sensitive). 


Passions tending to groups (affec- 
tive). 


S IJnit^i.sme. 
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bine hixmioniously. Our present society, callcHl civili- 
zation,^ does not, and cannot, do this. It i>s a systiun 
of oppression and repression, and is necessarily a fright- 
fxd discord, llarniony can only be found in conil)ina- 
tioiis of suitable numbers in communities known as 
phalanxes, and oecui)ying buildings <‘alled ])halans- 
teries. Each ]>halanx is a unit, a great fainily, and 
dwells in a single building, a phalanstery. What is 
it that determines tlie proper number for a single 
phalanx ? It is again the twelve passions of man. 
These can be combined in eight hundred and twenty 
different ways in as many individuals, and no possible 
(‘ombination ought to be unrepresented in the worker’s 
i>f any |)halaiix, or tlu‘re will bc^ a lack of perfect har- 
mony. I>ut in c‘very (amimunity thei*e will be found 
old nuai, infants, and those disabled on account of 
ilhu'ss or acci<lent. lh'ovisit)n nuist also lu^ made for 
absences. There ought not, tluui, to be less than fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred members in a phalanx, thougli 
four hundred is mentioned as a possible hut undesirahle 
minimum. Eighteen hundred to two thousand mem- 
lau's arc recommended. A larger numher would pro- 
(luc(‘ discord, and is, therefore, inadmissible, kbit a 
furtber arrangement is n(‘cessary. Tlusse, (lifft'rent 
(‘hara(*ters thrown together hdter-skeltcu* wouhl no 
more; ]>rodu<H^ harmony than it would for one hlind- 
fold(‘d to draw from a bag two thousaml combinations 
of notes for tlu‘ piano and ]>lay tlumi in tin? ord(‘r in 
which tlu‘y w(‘rc^ drawn. On tlK‘ contrary, tluy must 
h(‘ or(l(‘n‘(l Intelligently In s(‘ri(‘s, the. series combined 


* Ahvny.s thus by FountT. He ultuclu‘« sueh a re- 

proachful incaniujj; to it, that Uu‘ word huH au ugly sound to one 
immediately aftesr reading his works. 
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into groups, and the groups united into the phalanx. 
Those having similar tastes form a series, which must 
consist of some seven, eight, or nine members. Sev- 
eral series having related tastes and desires unite in a 
group. A group undertakes some one kind of labor, 
as the care of fruit-trees, and a series concerns itself 
with one particular branch of the labor of a group, as 
the care of apple-trees. 

All labor becomes pleasant to man, as nature meant 
it should be. It is only when he is forced to do a 
kind which he does not like, or is obliged to over- 
work, that productive exertion becomes repulsive. 
This is avoided in the phalanxes, as each one is al- 
lowed to follow his own bent, being at pex'fect liberty 
to join any group of laborers or to change from group 
to group as he may see fit. In fact, the desire for 
change — the passion papillomie, or altcrnantc — is so 
strong that at the expiration of two hours a change 
is usually made from one kind of labor to another. 
Work of this character becomes play, and children 
like it, while men are as fond of it as of athletic sports. 
We now discover men undergoing severe ]>hysical 
exertion for the sake of. excelling in running, swim- 
ming, wrestling, rowing, etc. There will spring up a 
similar rivalry between groups of cultivators in the' 
phalanxes. One set of laborers will endeavor to ob- 
tain more useful products from ten or one hundred 
acres than another similar group from the same c'x- 
tent of land of like quality. Wc find such a rivalry 
at present among cultivators of the soil, and it miglit 
undoubtedly be increased in organizations such as 
Fourier described. Every fall you see it reported in 
local papers that farmer A has raised, let us say, four 
hundred bushels of oats from ten acres ; tliis at oru^e 
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provokes B to inform the world that his ten acres 
yielded five hundred bushels. C may report five hun- 
dred and fifty bushels in the coming year. This de- 
monstrates the existence of a rivalry of a valuable 
kind, of which much might be made. But Fourier 
pushed things to an extreme when he thought that 
the productiveness of labor might thereby be increased 
fourfold, or even fivefold. He held that a man could 
produce enough under his social regime from his 
eighteenth to twenty-eighth year, so that he could 
pass the remainder of his life in elegant leisure. He 1 

maintained, too,, that if England should introduce his 
socialistic phalanxes her labor would become so pro- | 

ductive that she could pay ofi her national debt in 
six months by the sale of hens’ eggs. This is what !• 

he says on this point : ‘^It is not by millions, but by ^ 

billions, that we shall value the product of small ob- I 

jects which are to-day despised. It is now the turn I 

of eggs to play a grand role^ and resolve a problem be- | 

fore which those learned in European finance have I 

grown pale. They only know how to increase public I 

indebtedness. We are going to extinguish the colos- i* 

sal English debt on a fixed day with half of the eggs 
produced during a single year. We shall not lay vio- ; 

lent hands on a single fowl, and the work of accom- 
plishing our purpose, instead of being burdensome, Ij 

will be an amusement for the globe. , i 

“ Let us make an arithmetical calculation. W e wish ^ 

to pay a debt of twenty-five billions during the year 
1835, with hen’s eggs. 

Let us estimate, to begin with, the real value of 
these eggs. I appraise them at ten sous or half a 
franc a dozen, when they are guaranteed fresh and of 
a good size, like those of the hens of Caux. ... | 
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Valuing at ten sous a dozen tlie guaranteed good, 
large, and fresh eggs of fowls, nourished with ail the 
resources of art, we should have to count upon iifty 
billions of dozens of eggs in order to extinguish in a 
single year the English debt. 

^^The hen, the most precious of fowls, is a truly 
cosmopolitan bird. With suitable care she beconu‘s 
acclimated everywhere. She flourishes on the sands 
of Egypt and among the glaciers of the North. 

“I will prove that the hennery of one phalanx 
ought to contain at least 10,000 hens, not including 
the pullets, twenty times as numerous. 

Let us estimate that a hen lays 200 eggs a year. 
She ought not, perhaps, to be expected to do this under 
our present social T'egimCy but well cared-for in a so- 
cialistic phalanx she could do rather more. . . , 

‘^Let us add up, and, after the manner of good 
housewives, neglect fractions. . . . Let us suppose 
that the hennery of each phalanx contains 12,000 
hens, instead of 10,000. 

^^One thousand dozens of eggs at half a franc the 
dozen would amount to 500 francs. IVlultipIying this 
by 200, we would have from each phalanx a })roduc‘t 
valued at 100,000 francs. We must now nnilti})ly this 
by 600,000, the number of phalanxes, which gives a 
total product of 60,000,000,000. 

“Now, as we have estimated the number of hens at 
12,000 for each phalanx, in order to facilitate the cal- 
culation, it will be necessary to deduct one sixth frotu 
our product, which will leave 50,000,000,000. Divide- 
this by two, and the quotient is 25, 000, 000, 000, pn‘- 
cisely the amount of the English debt expresscnl in 
round numbers.’’ — Q. E. D. 

Of course, such amusing and ridiculous passage's in 
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Fourier’s writings do not give us any sufficient ground 
for condemning the cardinal principles of Fourierism. 

Besides the productivity of labor by a rivalry be- 
tween producers, the socialistic phalanx will avoid 
the waste of goods caused by industrial and commer- 
cial competition. Twenty men are often employed to 
do what three or four might accomplish with ease, 
were the labor properly organized. Think of the 
enormous loss to society of labor and capital due to 
a superfluity of retail shops all over a great country 
like the United States ! It may not have occurred to 
some that whenever capital, consisting of economic 
goods, like houses, buildings, implements, etc., is not 
fully employed, or whenever men are waiting for 
work, economic power is being wasted. This view 
of the effects of competition ought to influence our 
legislators more than it does. Let us take the case of 
two parallel railroads, where one might do all the 
business. Thousands of acres of land are needlessly 
and forever removed from agricultural purposes, 
thousands of tons of iron and steel are diverted from 
other uses, the labor of hundreds of men is perma- 
nently wasted — in short, the millions sunk in the en- 
terprise in the first place, together with the cost of 
maintaining and working it, are forever lost to the 
society. Competition thus often makes it cost far more 
to do a given amount of business than it would other- 
wise. If Fourierism could rid us of the evils of free 
competition without depriving us of the benefits we 
derive from it, it would, indeed, be in so far a great 
blessing to the world. Fourier felt positive that it 
could, but he has never succeeded in convincing a 
large number to put faith in his bright promises. 

The economy of associated effort and associated life 

, hr 
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is one of tlie leading factors which will increase the 
wealth of man. Every square league of land has 
its one phalanstery occupied by a phalanx, consisting 
of some four hundred families. It costs no more to 
build a palace for all these families than it would to 
construct four hundred separate and uncomfortable 
cottages. While each family has its separate rooms, 
cooking is carried on in common, and great saving 
is thereby secured. A fire to cook four hundred din- 
ners may not cost ten times as mucli as a fire to cook 
two, while it requires scarcely a greater exertion to 
watch a large roast than a small one. In the housing 
of animals, foods, implements, etc., a similar economy 
is secured. A large number working together afford 
every opportunity for a fruitful combination and di- 
vision of labor. Other economics will be effected by 
the suppression of useless classes. In the new society 
there will be no soldiers of destruction, no policemen, 
agents of a discordant social regime^ no criminals and 
lawyers, both products of civilization, of disharmony ; 
finally, no metaphysicians and no politi(^al c‘cono- 
mists. Agriculture is the leading occu])ation, wliile 
commei’ce and manufacturing induvStry are r<‘du(H‘d t,o 
a minimum. Products are conveniently e.x(‘hang(Ml 
among members of a commune, while phalanx i‘X- 
changes superfluities with phalanx and nation with 
nation in the most economical manner. 

Fourier’s socialistic system is not so pure a form of 
socialism as that of Saint-Simon, inasmuch as he re- 
tained private capital and, temporarily at least, inlieri- 
tance. The division of products takes }>lace in this 
wise : A certain minimum — a very geiun-ous one— -is 
set apart for each member of the commun(‘, and (lu^ 
enormous surplus is divided between labor, (*a|)ital, 
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and talent— five twelftlis going to labor, four twa^lftlis 
to capital, and three twelftliH to talent, ''Idu* <livision 
is made by tlu^ phalanxes through the agiuu*y of oilb 
cera wlioin they elect. The maxini is not labor ac- 
cording to ca]>a(‘ity and reward acaavnling to servi(H‘s, 
as with the 8aint-Sinionians, but labor a(‘cording to 
eapaiaty and reward in proportion to (‘xcrtion, t a bait, 
and ca})ital. Labor is dividt^d into thna^ <-lasst‘s— 
necessary, uscd’ul, and agiaa^abh'— the Iiiglu'st r(‘ward 
accruing to tlu‘. tirst and tlu‘ smallest to the last <Uvision, 
in accordance with tlu‘ principles of e<[uity. 

Government— for which, however, then* seems to Im* 
little need— is r<‘pul)lican. ()tllc(‘rs aro ch‘<de<l. d'h<» 
cliief of a phalanx is a unar<*h. '’Flu* iu‘xt higlu‘st oill- 
(*er is at the head of thr(‘<‘ or four phalanx(‘H, and is 
<‘alU‘d a diiarch. ''Friarchs, t(‘trar<‘hs, pmitan'hs, t‘t(*., 
follow ; \vhiU‘ tht‘ higlu‘st. ojluau' of tlu' world is tlu‘ 
oinniarch, who dw(‘lls at ('oust ant iuo]>h% tin* capital <»r 
the world. 

Whih^ there arc 'grades in society, tin* rich ami 
powmhul are so animated by th<‘ spirit of as.Mociati<m 
— /oc/Vcesv/ic — that the dilTcwcmces give no ofTt'iU’e. 
Familism, tin* lovt* of thos(‘ nc‘ar<*st. and <lean‘Ht, loses 
its (‘xeluding <‘haraet(‘r. ''Flu* law of sot^ial attra<‘tIon, 
whil<‘ it eons(‘rv<‘s tin* ties and a(r<‘et ions of tin* fam- 
ily, will destroy its exclusive int(‘res(s. Assoeiacion 
will mingl(‘ it, to sucli an <‘Xtciit with the gr(*at eom- 
mnnal or phalanst(‘rian family that ev<*ry narrow 
atLu'tion will disappear, that it will llnd its own in- 
ter(‘st in that <d* all, ami will attach it simuTely and 
passionately to tin* pnhFn^ eomuu’ii {r/ias< )F' 


m p.;,/,. a iiVniricr «'t .son Sy.stoini‘/' |»ur Mjulnnn* (Intti Uc tiunuiioinl 

(aa ed. isau), p. sa. 
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Fourier favored the so-called emancipation of 
woman, and assigned her a high rank in society, lie 
found the economic, legal, and social position of wom- 
an at any given period, or in any country, an exact 
measure of the true civilization of said period or coun- 
try. At the same time he was obliged to allow many 
things which good men generally regard as degrading 
to woman, as he started from the belief that all nat- 
ural desires and propensities were good. It is mucli 
to be feared that he would practically have aholishetl 
marriage and the family, as we now understand these 
institutions. It is altogether probable that Fourier 
would have been more successful in his propaganda 
had his ideas in every respect been more in conso- 
nance with the teachings of Christian morality. 

Fourier was naturally a man of peace. Holding, as 
he did, that a single experiment would convince tlu‘ 
world that his system of phalanxes was the only cor- 
rect organization, he could not consistently advocal.t* 
a violent revolution. He believed that tlie milk‘n- 
nium was to dawn in a few years, even within a 
shorter period than ten years. Once, he advised his 
followers not to purchase real property, as tlu‘ prog- 
ress of Fourierism would soon cause it to depn'ciatc^ 
in value. His disciples have been disapja/mte^d in 
their hope that men would speedily accept the pri ma- 
ples of their master, but they have ever opposed vio- 
lence. 

Kaufmann, in his Schaffle’s Socialism,” thus Hums 
up the chief merits of Fourier’s teachings : “There is 
a good deal of truth in some of his critical remarks. 
The importance of co-operative production has hocai 
recognized chiefly in consequence of his tirst pointing 
out the economical benefits of the association. ''Pho 
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iiarrow-iiuiuled fear of wholesale trade, and ninehin- 
ery, too, was in a measure dispelled hy K<mric‘r‘'s un- 
qiialilied recognition of their value. His rcunarks oti 
the unnecessary hardships ot' labor and the evil eonsc‘- 
quences of excessive toil have had their iniluence on 
modern factory-laws for th(‘ prott‘ction of labor aiul tlu' 
shortening of the labor hours. Sanitary nd'orms, and 
improvements of the laborc‘r\s hoimssti^ad, which havt‘ 
become the question of the hour, owe not a little of 
their origin to the spread of Fourier’s ideas.” 

Fourier’s first adlierent was Just Muiron, who at- 
tached himself to the Tuaster in IHia, and reniaiiu‘<l 
a faithful follower for many years. He wrot(‘ (wo 
works,* in which lui exhibit(‘d the vices of our (exist- 
ing industrial society and (‘xiJaimul (he nuetaphysi(‘al 
principh‘sof I^’ouricerism. (Jraduully otIu‘rs join<‘<l tlu‘ 
movenumt, of whom tlu‘ most impor(ant was \'i<‘(or 
(U)nsiderant, the author of “ La I)(‘stinec Sociahs Fx- 
position Elenu‘ntair(‘, (Nmiplette d(‘ la Theorie Hocie- 
taire ” — Social Destiny, a (Complete Elementary 
Exposition of the Social Theory ” — -published in tlu^ 
years in thr(‘e volumes, and in a mnv edition, 

in 1851, in two volumes. This is the abl(‘st pivscnta- 
tion of the doc.triiu‘, and has bc‘com(‘, as another writer 
has said, tlui text-book of th(‘ school. Among other 
memlxu's of not.(‘ may b(‘ mentioned LamhM-Dulary, 
the d(‘])uty' who, in oirer(‘<l an estatt‘ for an ex- 

[)tn*im(mtal association ; iMadanu* (Jatti <h‘ (bimmond, 
author of thc‘ besst short ami popular exposition of 


* “ VicoH (It^ XoH IVotHnlcH ; -<1 <m 1., with 

title “ Apeiyus sur les nroetMle.s Iiuhustriits,” IHlu) and “ Nouvelles 
TranHactioiiH Sodales, UeliglcuHcH et PoliticiueH do VirteiuiduH ’* 
(I8S2). 
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Fourierism ; ^ Madame Clarisse Vigourcux, a wealthy 
and talented lady ;f Charles Pcllarin, the able biog- 
rapher of his master finally, Jules le Chevalier, a 
former Saint-Simonian, and author of a Fourieristi(‘. 
work of importance. § When the Saint “Siinonians 
separated, a considerable number of them passed over 
to Fourierism. It will be seen that the new doetrinc 
lacked neither wealth nor ability. Its numbers wer(‘. 
at first small, but after the death of Fourier the school 
received large accessions of adherents. The disciplc‘s 
published a paper, which, under various names, || and 
with breaks in its appearance, -was published as a week- 
ly, monthly, and daily. The disciples finally formed 
“ The Society for the Propagation and Realization of 
the Theory of Fourier ” — La Soci6t6 pour la Propa- 
gation et pour la Realisation de la Th6orio do Fou- 
rier” — which is probably still alive. At any rate, a 
writer T stated in 18'72 that it was then in existenct% 
in possession of a capital of seven hundred thousand 
francs, and was still determined to labor for tlu^ good 
cause. All the strictly Foiirieristic experiments Iritsl 
in France thus far have failed. I\)ssibly anollKU’ trial 


* “Fourier et sou Syst^imo” (1st cd. 1808; ik\ cd. pp. SS-t). 
Madame de Gammond modifies Fourier’s views concerning tlio rela- 
tions of the sexes in her presentation, as would naturally he expected 
of a lady of culture. 

j- Wrote “Paroles do Providence” (1835). 

“Fourier, Sa Vie et sa Thdorie” (fith cd. 18'72). 

§ “}5tudcs sur la Science Sociale” (2 vols. 1831-34). 

II 1832, Za Rhformc Imlrntrulh^ ou Ic Phalamfere; La .Phahw<f<\ 
whose mottoes were “ Social Reform without Revolutions,” “ Ri'nli/u- 
tion of Order, of Justice, and of Liberty,” “Organization of Indus- 
try;” La Democrafic Pad jUpie^ the daily, Rupprcssc<l in 1850 . 

Tf Arthur Booth, in article on Fourier in Portnii/htb/ Uevlt w^ vol, xii. 
N. S. (July-Dcc. 1, 18'72). 
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may be more successful. At present the school em- 
braces only a small number of peaceful socialists, liv- 
^ ing mostly in Paris. Victor Considerant, now seventy- 

I five years old, is among these. 

j One of the best fruits which Fourier’s teachings 

i have borne may be found in a social community at 

Guise, in France, where capital and labor are asso- 
I dated much after his plans, although all objectionable 

I and immoral elements appear to have been left out. 

I The founder is Jean Godin, a wealthy manufacturer, 

and a Fourierist with modified views, who has used 
his wealth to benefit his own laborers directly and 
immediately, by providing them with comfortable 
homes, amusements, instruction, etc., and laborers, as 
a class, indirectly and remotely, by paving the way 
for a higher form of social life, a certain kind of 
co-operation. He himself says of the Familistlre at 
Guise, as the building in which the community lives 
is called, that it ^ds the first example of a capital res- 
olutely employed under a single .direction, with the 
view of uniting in one place all the things necessary 
to the life of a large number of working families ; it 
is the first example of an administration concentrating 
operations so diverse in order that the results may ac- 
crue to the greatest good of the families, removing 
thus useless intermediaries : all this in preserving, by 
an economic organization, the capital engaged in the 
enterprise.” * 

While the community resembles a phalanx, as de- 
scribed by Fourier, in many respects, it also differs 
from it in many others. It resembles it in its abode, 
constructed much like a phalanstery, and with a large 


* Godin’s “ Solutions Sociales ” (Paris, IS'Tl), p. 629. 
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share of the elegance and comfort so glowingly pict- 
ured by Fourier. It resembles it also in securing 
economy and increased comfort by avssociated effort. 
Further resemblance is found in the care for the chil- 
dren, the sick, the aged, and the disabled, in the })ro- 
vision for education and recreation, and in the attempt 
to realize a condition of things titting those who be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. Differences are 1 ound 
in the large share of power which M. (rodiii has re- 
served for himself, the removal of obviously ridi<‘u- 
lous and fantastic contrivances, and in tl)e abseiuH' al- 
together of agriculture, which Fourier considered th(‘ 
chief occupation of regenerated society. The estab- 
lishment consists of iron, copper, sugar, and ehiceory 
factories. M. Godin regrets that agriculture has not 
been included in the pursuits, but it does not seem to 
have been found practicable. 

The social body consists of about fifteen hundred 
members. famiUsthre, or social palace in which 
they live, is thus described : it is ^ an imnu'iiso ])ri(‘k 
edifice in the form of three parallelograms,’ each of 
which encloses an interior court, covered with a glass 
roof and paved with cement. The luiilding is four 
stories high. The central parallelogram, or rcu‘- 
tangle, is two hundred and eleven feet front and 
one hundred and thirty feet deep. . . . The stort's of 
the association ... on the lowest story of the ^enti'al 
portion of the building . . . contain whatever is luu*,- 
essary for ordinary need and comfort, without refei'- 
enceto luxuries. . . . ^ In the social palace fiftcHui hun- 
dred persons can see each other go to their daily do- 
mestic occupations, reunite in public ])laees, go to 
market or shopping, under covered galleri(‘s, witlumt 
traversing more than two hundred yards, and as com- 
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fortahly in one kind oi' wt^uUn'r :is iu ;ifM4 !i. r."‘ ^ 
There is alsn a lariat* nursia-y, uiitan' iiiihln h ;itv 
tauo:lit ass(H*iate e<|uitah!y with ran* aiiMtli.-r," 

They are brought iliwv }»y tho ruoth(a-s at aboiil fm 
ill the uioruing, au<i are taken !»aek to the taiail) 
a})*irtuu'nts betwanui five aiul si\ iu the alferiUMue 
JMany pU'asaut things ata* eouneettnl uith the life m 
this soeial palaee, as it is (‘alleti. There art* utmuavuH 
eoneerts, anti a theatia* funushes t»jij»ortuiuty t*or the 
atricals. Even a bllliartbtHunn is jirttvbleil Ct»r ilie 
amusement of the mt'm!»ers. Two fesitvaU are eele 
lirated y(‘arly— '"The Festival ttf ladford’ in !Vlay.ai»d 
the " Festival of tin* (liiblnmd' in Se|aemherJ 

The followiuiii; are a f(‘W‘ (*\ tract. s from tlu^ deidara 
lion of pnneipl(‘s with wliii'h t!u*ir "‘law.i" ojM‘ii : 

“ It isi tlu' <ltUy ui’ ..nrirtv .le i »<!’ * Jii ht! lull -‘i 

to ivguljitti tlu'ir eoluluof ar-i to j»r<»lnei- th«' rif :it. :f i..*: U.’. h, n? : 
to hmnsinity, ninl to iiunUe tiui tlu* vitn i mi , f all il-Mr 
thoughts, wcuhIs, uuti uctions, 

“ VL Thu pctruetioii of this diity hit s 4iet4U*»i to the na^n of 4 II 
tinu^ the following prt‘re|»ts; 

* Tt) love others m iuie’s 5^i*lf,* 

“*To aet towanls others us yciu wouM widi th u. ilu v ilmo! f a» ?. 
towanls you.’ 

“‘To lunke our ahilitif’S <‘ou«luri' to tho i.j .-;o « n ;? ;*<• 

nud that of otliciv.’ , . , 

“ ‘To uuit<‘ and I'iu* :.Uj.|Hiit f** oar aiiodi* : ' 

“ VJI. . . , Tlic Ian,; of uuioi al or.hr. aad » mHv *1- J *. .. . » 
hiuuau progress, plaee at the ill po .d u| uh-ss 

“ A.sstu'iutiou <d' fapital with La hot- ” { ff an .|at« i t>% l.onn llu'. 
tol ; puldlshetl hy the “ .Nhnv York Woioaii' * Sui ial .Seirtirk. ;ioto ?v/' 
Room ‘24, Coopeu' hrstitute, 1h.h| j, 

f The t‘Xerei>U‘;S at the foniter of the^»- r. h-hi-atiUr; ei .h'uaiUv-l oi 
t)j<‘ OiH-rfttnd for Mateh, IS'sa. |,v .Mane Ho‘,.i|aa |, in lb*’ 

(Mlfm'nUm for January, iHsl, a de a iiptiou id the lalln f* aoia! 
may be foutuk 
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“ The resources of nature and those of the public property. 

“ Labor and intelligence. 

“ Capital or accumulated labor. 

VIII. It is for the good of all humanity that nature vivifies and 
produces everything useful to human life, and it is, without doubt, for 
the benefit of all, that each generation should transmit to its suc- 
cessors its acquired knowledge. 

^‘IX. By giving existence to man, God accords to him a right to 
what is necessary for him in the resources which nature every day 
affords to humanit}’', as well as the right to profit by the progress of 
society. 

“ XI. (The) perpetual and gratuitous assistance from nature proves 
that man, by the very fact of his birth, acquires, and should never 
lose, a certain degree of natural right in the wealth that is produeed. 

“ Hence it follows that the weak have the right to enjoy what nat- 
ure and the public property place at the disposal of men. 

“ And that it is the duty of the strong to leave to the weak a just 
share of the general product.” * 

The products are divided according to this socialis- 
tic — not communistic — scheme between labor and cap- 
ital. Itbas existed upwards of twenty years thus far, 
and has prospered. Tliis may have been due to the 
talent of M. Godin, its founder. Wliether it will lx* 
able to maintain its existence after liis death reniains 
to bo seen, f 

M. Godin has described his views on social problems 
and his endeavors to benefit tlic laborers in a valuahk* 
work entitled Solutions Sociales,” which should be 
read carefully by those who contemplate founding co- 
operative or other establishments for the benefit of tlu^ 
masses. 

Fourierism was brought to America about 1H40, 
and soon found numerous advocates, including many 


* “Association of Capital with Labor,” pp. 5, 0. 
f This enterprise is admirably described in an artido cntiLlcd “Thu 
Social Palace at Guise” {Uar 2 )er\^ Monthhf^ April, 18'7‘J). 
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names of wMcli America is proud. Prominent among 
the leaders were Albert Brisbane,* the bead of tbe 
movement, Horace Greeley, and Charles A. Dana. In 
his ^‘History of American Socialisms,” Mr.Hoyes men- 
tions thirty-four experiments made by Fourierists in 
this country, all of which failed for some reason or 
other. The most remarkable of these experiments 
was Brook Farm. At first it was not called a phalanx, 
although from the start it combined many of tbe 
features of Fourierism, but it shortly fell in line and 
became a Fourieristic experiment. When it is men- 
tioned that its leading spirits were George Ripley, 

Charles A. Dana, Margaret Fuller, and others of like 
character, it is needless to add that its moral basis 
was sound. Others, more or less connected with the | 

experiment, were George William Curtis, Horace 
Greeley, Dr. Chanoing, and Hathaniel Hawthorne. 

Its exceedingly interesting and pathetic history is to 

be found in Frothingham’s George Ripley.” f ; 

* AVrote “The Social Destiny of Man” founded on Considerant’s | 

“ Destinee Sociale.” i 

f Published in the “American Men of Letters Series,” and mdc 
also Noves’s “ History of American Socialisms,” ch. xi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LOUIS BLANC. 

Saint-Simon and Fourier are first amou^ Freiicli 
socialists. In the history of society no socialistic sys- 
tems occupy a higher rank than those to which they 
gave their names. France has, liowever, produced 
two other men who have taken positions as leaders in 
social movements. If Saint-Simon and Fourier take 
precedence over them in the hierarchy of socialists, 
there is certainly no Frenchman who can dispute their 
right to the next highest places. They were cliii^fs 
after Saint-Simonism and Foiirierivsm had heguii to 
wane and before German socialism had begun to (‘xist.. 
These two men were Louis Blanc and Proudhon, and 
it is necessary to devote a fe^v words to them before^ 
passing over to a very brief consideration of the lat est 
phases of French socialism. 

Saint-Simon and Fourier were social reformers only. 
They divorced economic reform from })olitics. They 
did not seek to use the existing political machinery of 
society as a means to their ends. They a])pealed to 
religious fervor, to brotherly love, to self- interest, 
and to passionate attraction, and regarded these as 
quite sufficient moving and organizing forces. Al- 
though these men accomplished much, it was V(*ry 
little in proportion to their hopes and expectations. 
What they did bring to pass did not come precisely 
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ill the way they wisliod it. To all intents and pur- 
poses the great social problem seemed as far from so- 
lution as ever. The next step in the dcvelopineiit 
of socialism was its connection with politics. A man 
was needed who should recognize the intimate rela- 
tion between political and social life, and should take 
the lead in the attempt to use the power of the one to 
regenerate tlie other. Louis l>lanc was the one des- 
tined to lead socialism into this way. This is his true 
significance. He was the first state socialist. He was 
a practical politi<uan of too much influence to make it 
possil)le to ignore him, but politics were always a 
means, never an end. Louis Biaiu^ is thus the connect- 
ing link lietwcHui the older sixtialisin, which was in 
many respects sup(‘rst itious, abvsurd, and fantasti(‘.al, 
and th(‘ new(‘r, which is sc(‘pt.ical, hard, and practical. 

Louis I>lan<*, journalist, author, ])olit.ician, socialist, 
was born in Ma<lrid, Spain, Ocdolxu' 2S, IHia. His 
parents were French ]>c‘ople, who wina* living tmn}>o- 
rarily in Madrid, as liis fathiu* had been appointed 
(l(‘iu‘ral Inspeid.or of Finance under Jost^ph Bona- 
}»arte. They naturally left S])aiu vSoon after this and 
Ijouis Blanc pass(‘d his (‘arly ycsars in (kirsicai, his 
inotheFs native laml. He stiKTuMl in the (kdU'ge at 
Rodez, and w(‘nt, t.o Paris about, inao to coutinu<‘ his 
studii^s. As tlu‘ revolut ion had riiimul his fatlnu’, Ijouis 
a|)p(‘arH for sonu* t.inu* to have* beem oblig(‘d to liv(‘ in 
(U’ampiMi <*ircumstanci*s. lit' assistiMl himsidf at first 
hy copying and ti^acdiing, hut h(‘ soon liegan to make 
his inlluenc.(‘ as a writer bdt. H(‘ b(‘(*anu‘ om‘ of the 
(‘ditors of Le lion in isa i, was nia<U‘ editor-in- 

(diief in lHa7, and rcsigmsi in inan, owing to a dilfer- 
ence of views bid-wiani him and the ])roprietors of the 
journal, regarding (h(‘ railway <{uestion, th(‘y holding 
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to the system of private railways while he favored 
state railways. He also contributed at the same time 
to the JVational, the Remie Hepiiblicaine and other 
papers, all of which were republican or radical pe- 
riodicals. In 1839 he founded the Jbemte (he Prch 
grhsy which became the organ of the most advanced 
democrats, and it was in this paper that his chief 
socialistic work, “Organisation du Travail” — “Or- 
ganization of Labor” — appeared in 1840. It was 
published afterwards in book-form, and has achieved 
a world -wide fame. The ninth edition appeared 
ill 1850. The first volume of his most important 
historical work, the “ Histoire de Dix Ans” — “His- 
tory of the Ten Years” (1830-40) — appeared in 
1841. It was completed in sixteen volumes'*' in 1844. 
A twelfth edition was published in Paris in 1874, in 
five volumes. This is one of the most remarkable of 
histories. Few literary works have exercised a grc'atca* 
infiuence in shaping events. It held up the meanness, 
littleness, and narrowness of the reign of Louis IMiil- 
ijope to public gaze and contributed not a little to the 
overthrow of that monarch. It further contains a 
better account of the development of socialism during 
that period than can be obtained elsewhere. Ijouis 
Blanc was an actor in the events of the ten yc^ars dtv 
scribed, and understood their import. He saw tlu^ 
separation growing ever wider and wider between tht‘ 
bourgeoisie and the fourth estate, and the political in- 
fluence which the latter was beginning to ac(|uire, and 
appreciated the significance of this development as 
no other writer. His work has consequently be(‘omt^ 
an indispensable source of information nganling t he 
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reign of Louis Pliilippo, Next to the. History of the 
Ten Years ” Iiis leading historieal work is the “ His- 
tory of the French Kevolutiou ” — “Ilistoire de la 
Bevolutiou FraiK;ais(s’'' })id)rLshed in twelve volunu'S'^ 
in the years 184'7-()2, A se(*oud edition hears tlu^ 
date ISO t-'TO. This work ti*eats of a period wliicdi he 
did not uu(h‘rstand so well as his own age. Viewing 
the events described through the eyes of a ninetetuith 
century socialist, he does not always a])preciate the 
underlying spirit. NevcrtheU^ss the work is a note- 
wortliy one. Charles Sumner used to say that the 
first volunie was one of those |n'ofoundly philoso])hi(*,al 
studies which mark an epoc^h in literature and in the 
developnuuit of human inti^Higcuici'.” f Another writer 
says of this history; l>y many eminent judges this 
has hiHui (‘onsi(U‘re<l the most satisfa(‘toi*y history of 
the iH'Volulion y(‘t. produeiHl. It giv<‘s t‘vidmuu‘ of 
careful and ingiuiious r(‘Si‘ar<‘h, abounds in most st.rik- 
ing delineations of characUu*, ami is written with gnsat 
energy and }>riHian<*y (d‘ style, ddie portraiture of 
Ro])espierre, and the description of events leading to 
his fall, are among the most satisfactory accounts of 
the subjt‘<^t ev(‘r pr(‘Hent(‘d.” J 

Louis Blanc was ]>romin(‘nt in tin* Ri‘volut,ion of 
184H. Ibi was ma(h‘ a menibm* of tlu^ Provisional 
(dovernnuMit in h\4)ruary, 1H4H, jind with his colleagues, 
Albm’t, a workman, ami Ledru-ItoHin, a fornu'r nuun- 
bm* of tlu» asscnnbly, at tiunptod l,o (unnmit tlu‘ goviuii- 
numt to th(‘ iutrodncti<m of a largi* nmnbe.r of so(‘ial- 
istic, nu‘asun‘s. majority W(‘ns howman-, opposc'd 

to him, and lu^ did not nu‘e(. with a great ineasnn^ of 

f (*. W. Smull«\v, AVm Vor/i^ Trlhunv, K<0>. -1, IHSIt 

j C. K. Adams’s “ Manual of llistorifal Idtt*rat.itr(V’ P- 
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success, although the droit cm travail was proclaimed. 
This is the technical term for the right of lal)orc‘rs to 
demand work from the government if they cannot find 
it elsewhere.* He demanded the creation of a ministry 
of labor and progress — ministl^re du travail et du 2>ro • 
— which should concern itself with the interests of 
labor. Unable to obtain the consent of the majority 
of his colleagues, Louis Blanc tendered his resignation, 
but was finally induced to withdraw it and content 
himself with the presidency of a powerless commission 
appointed to meet in the Luxembourg and dtd)jite. 
That was all — debate. But what does debate without 
authority signify in a revolution ? It means the loss 
of precious time and of all real influence. It is con- 
temptible and ridiculous in the eyes of the masses at 
such times. Louis Blanc was lost when he consented 
to the formation of a debating club as a substitute 
for a ministhre dit progrhs. This was the ])ur})ose of 
the government. They made a pretext of carrying 
out what was implied in the droit au travail by I lu^ 
erection of national workshops — ateliers '}iati<aa(ux. 
The real purpose of tlie ministers was tiie discavdit 
of Louis Blanc, who liad proposed ateliers soe.iaax 
in his ^^Organisation du Travail.” They planned tlu^ 
foundation of sham national worksliops, which shouhl 
fail and demonstrate the impracticability of his sclumu*, 
and they carried out the programme to the letttu*. 
M. Marie, the Minister of Public Works, intrusted the 
management of the ateliers to ifimile Thomas, one of 
Louis Blanc’s worst enemies, informing Thomas that 

* For a satisfactory description of the true import of lliis mcasun', 
vide John Stuart Mill’s essay, “The French Revolution of ISIS and 
its Assailants;” “Dissertations and Discussi(»uH ” (Am. ed.), vol. iii. 
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it was the well-formed intention of the p^overnmoiit to 
try this experiment of tlie commission of ijfovernineut 
for laborers ; that in itself it could not fail to have 
good results, because it would demonstrate to the 
laborers the emptiness and falseness of these ina}>pli- 
cable theories and cause them to perceive the disas- 
trous eonse(][uences flowing therefrom for themselves, 
and would so discredit Louis Blaiic in tlieir ey(‘s that 
he sliould forever cease to be a danger.”* The false 
reports which were continually being circtilated con- 
ceiming the ateliers natlonaux, especially their unjust 
attribution to him, were a constant source of annoy- 
ance to Louis Blanc. It is jjrobable, however, that 
these falsehoods have done more harm to the de- 
fenders of law and order than* to the socialists. Tlu‘. 
true stat(^ of the case is now generally known, and 
adds bitterness to tlie minds of Br(‘n(‘h and (hn-man 
laborers, ddie c.ontinual circulation of llu‘ falschoo<l 
that Louis Blanc liad tn(‘d his afrllcrs sorlaax and 
they had faibnl, enabled Ijassalle to begin an account 
of them with the startling phrase : “ Die Ltlge ist 
cine europiiische Macht ” — Lying is one of the 
great jjowers of Europe.” f 

Louis Ihatufs p()w<‘r was of short duration. Al- 
though he sacaafic'd his popularity with tlu* labort*rs in 
his cmdeavors to maintain peace and ord(‘r, h<‘ was ac- 
caisc'd of participation in tfu^ir rising of May 15, and 

Vide “ Lt)vi‘nz von SU'in,” iii. S. 21)2. 
f Thorn waH once Homt'. doubt about tbu (‘UHt*, but tlu‘ publication 
of oHicial (locuiucnts and later tcstiinony has mdtlcd the qucHtion 
concbwivtb', articU^ on Louis Hbuur in “ Nouvcllo Hiugrupbio 
(Jonoralc, V£)l. vi. ; U<>Hcbt‘r’H “ Colitical Mconoiny,” 81, note (> ; 
E. Tboman, ‘‘ Ilistoiro dcs AtclicrH Nationaux Louis Blanc, “ 11 um- 
torical ItcvclationH,” and “lai Revolution dc 1848,” vol. i. cb. xi. 

H 



until the overthrow of IN^apoleon III., in 1870. Louis 


Blanc was, on the whole, well received in England, and 
maintained himself by literary work of various kinds. 
He wrote an account of the E.evolution of 1848, which 



was published in two volumes, in 1870, in Paris. Ho 
was the English correspondent for the great French 
newspaper JLe Temps. His letters, interesting an d val li- 
able essays on life in England, were published in four 
volumes in 1866 and 1807, in Paris, and in an English 
translation in London in the same years.* 

The 8th of September, 1870, witnessed his return to 
France, where he labored for the Government of the 
hTational Defence. He was elected to the National 
Assembly, February 8, 1871, and took his place on the 
extreme Left. During the rising of the Commune of 
Paris he again lost popularity with laborers of revo- 
lutionary sympathies, by opposing the insurrection ami 
taking the part of the Government of Versailles, dlu* 
law of March 14, 1872, directed against the Intcu*- 
national Workingmen’s Association, even found in 
him a supporter, although its severity is certainly (‘X- 
treme. It was under this law that Prince Krapotkine 
was sentenced to live years’ imprisonment. 

After his return to Paris Louis Blanc publislied a 
work on questions of the time, entitled ‘‘ (iuestions 
d’Aujourd’hui et de Domain.” f He continued to ad- 
vocate quietly his doctrines in behalf of op})reH8(‘d 


* “Lettres sur TAngleterre” (Paris, 18G6-G7) ; “LottevH on Eng- 
land,” translated from the French by James Hutton and nn'ised by 
the author (London, 18C6, 2 vols.). “Letters on England,” seeonil 
scries, translated by James Hutton and L. J. Trotter (London, 18G7, 
2 vols. in one), 
t Paris, 1873. 
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liTimanity, and had so gained in pul)lic estimation that 
upon his death, on the Gth of December, 1882, in (Ju- 
lies, France, the Clnamher of Deputies voted him the 
honor of a state funeral.'*' 

Louis Diane’s is a character which it is difficult to 
resist loving, so frank, geiuu*ous, simple, and whole- 
souled was lie. If he erred, It was largely lK‘cause lu‘ 
attributed to others that warmth and devotion for 
common interests which he experienced, and that high 
point of honor whicli guided him. llis tender solici- 
tude and affection for his wife was lieautiful, while 
his love for his hrotlier Charles, the writer on art, has 
been celebrated far and wide. It is even said that 
his diminutive size was due to his sacrifices in behalf 
of the yoiuiger lirother, to whom he gave the largest 
shares of the lun(‘h which they carried to school. A 
sympatlu‘tic chord scimiumI to connect them, for when 
Charles was ill in the sumuu'r of 1882, Louis, to whom 
the news had not been communicated, said to his 
friends, “ (diaries is ill : he is in danger.” Ho it proved, 
for (Jharles soon died, d’he affliction was a heavy blow 
to the surviving lirotlier, and ])rol)ahly hastened his 
own death, which hajipened only a fmv months later. 
^Hdiarlc‘s Blanc was a kind of comphsiumt to Louis. 
Idle delic.acy of his ((duirU^s’s) inttdh^ctual naturi* was 
a sources of ever-n(‘w delight to th<‘ politicdan and 
man of the })C‘ 0 ]) 1 (‘, whose heart tlirohhed for all thi^ 
W(>t‘s and wants of Iiumanity, ami whose life was (h‘- 
vot(id to action ratluu* than to tlu‘ (‘.ontmnplation of 
art.”f This intimate, affee.tion liad Ixaui noti(u‘<l long 
b(d’or(‘, and Alexandm* Dumas had them in mind when 

* The was iiSO to 85. 

f Edward in IiJmiiju/ Poaty Pee. 28, 1882. 
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he wrote Ms '' Les Fibres Corses The Corsican 
Brothers.” 

Louis’s purity of character and his honesty of purpose 
were remarked by every acquaintance. Mr. Smalley^ 
applies to him what Emerson said of Charles Sumner : 
“He was the whitest soul I ever, knew:” and con- 
tinues : “ If ever a man lived free from stain, it was 
he who has just died. All his life long the fierce 
light of passionate political and still more passionate 
social controversies beat upon him. lie made in- 
numerable enemies ; he was the object of innumer- 
able calumnies. Hot one of his enemies hated the 
man, not one of the calumnies touched his privati^ 
worth.” Karl Blind, his friend, thus describes his 
personal appearance: “A very small, but elegantly 
formed man ; of almost Hapoleonic features, as may 
be common to many Corsicans ; entirely beardless, 
which was rare in the revolutionary days. The glaiuu^ 
of his dark, prominent eyes, brilliant, almost spark- 
ling ; his thick, dark-brown hair, long and straight ; 
the color of his countenance rather dark. Notwith- 
standing his short figure — for he was not taller than 
Thiers— an impressive appearance.” f 

An examination of Louis Blanc’s social philosophy 
is best begun by asking the question: what is in his 
opinion the aim of life ? The answer to it is the 
starting-point from which all his arguments procee<l. 
Louis Blanc finds the purpose of human existence to be 
happiness and development. Any acceptable, any toler- 
able organization of society must make both possible 
for every single human being. Wliile develo])ment 


* In the letter in the New York Tnlmnc already referred to. 
f T>le Gegamart^ 0. Jannar, 1883. 
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may come first, “ it is repugtiant to reason to admit 
in tlie theory of progress that humanity oughts for- 
ever to be a victim of I do not know what strange and 
terrible combat between the ilesh and the H}>irit.'’'’^' 

But what does development im])ly? It signifies that 
every one should enjoy precisely those m(‘ans which 
are required for his largest mental, nuiral, and ])hysi- 
cal growth ; or, to express it in a word, for tlu‘ ptn-ft'c- I 

tion of his personality. These recpiirements are for | 

each individual his }iee(k. The lULxt (juestion wo have | 

to ask is this : Does our present society guarantee to * 

every member of it his needs ? If it does not, it must 
be condemned. Obvioirsly it does not. It is a war j 

of all against all, a helbna, oinuho^h eontni' oymies. It ] 

is a so(*iet.y whos(‘ fundamental prini'iple is e.ompeti- I 

tion, and (*onipc‘til.ion means univ(‘rsal warfan*. Bvery ! 

man’s haml is against his brothm*. Individualism | 

reigns, tlie primfiplc^ of whiedi is that, ‘Making man I 

outside of society, it n^mhu’s him tJie sole and <‘xelu- | 

sive judge of that which surrounds him, gives him an \ 

exalted sentiment of his rights without indicating to | 

him his duties, abandons him to his own ])Owers, and \ 

proclaims Idftiaez-Jaire as the only ruU‘. of govm-n- j 

ment.”f The result of this is want and mistay, ren- j 

dering the fuHilnuait. of Ids destiny impossibh* to nuin, j 

This must he <a)rre<*t<‘d by a m‘W organization of | 

labor, wliicli, aliandoning imlividualism, ]n*ivat(‘ prop- j 

(U'ty, and privates <‘<)mpi‘ti(.i<)n, tlu‘ fumlamentals of i‘X« j 

isting so(*h‘ty, sliall a<lopt fratm-nit y as its (rontndling | 

principl<‘. “ Bratm'nity nuaans that w<^ ar<‘ all com- 
mon miaubers tiolididna) of om* gnait family ; ] 

j 

“ Orgiuiisation du Dili cd. p. It j 

f QuoUhI from Loui.s Bluiu*, })y H. Baudnllart in his PublidHtisH | 

Modcaaies” (Paris, p. aOH, j 

? 

s 
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that society, the work of man, ouglit to he organ izcni 
on the model of the human body, the work of God ; 
and found the power of governing upon persuasion, 
upon the voluntary consent of the hearts of the gov- 
erned.” 

Let it not be objected that our aim, the abolition 
of misery, is materialistic. ‘'The most exalted spirit- 
ualism reposes on the suppression of misery. Who 
does not know it ? Misery restrains the intelligence 
of man in darkness, in confining education within 
shameful limits. Misery counsels always the sacrifice 
of personal dignity and almost always demands it. 
Misery places him whose character is independent in 
a position of dependence, so as to conceal a new tor- 
ment in a virtue and to change into gall what there 
is of nobility in his blood. If misery creates long- 
suffering, it engenders also crime. . , . It makes slaves ; 
it makes the greater part of thieves, assassins and 
prostitutes.” f The work before us is then eminently 
moral. It is the work which God would have us do. 
Ill Louis Blanc’s own words : “ In demanding that 
the right to live should be regulated, should be guar- 
anteed, one does much more than demand that mill- 
ions of unhappy beings should be rescued from tht‘ 
oppression of force or of chance ; one embraces, in its 
highest generalization and in its most profound sig- 
nification, the cause of humanity ; one greets tlu‘ 
Creator in his labor. Whenever the certainty of b(‘- 
ing able to live by one’s labor does not result from 
the essence of social institutions, iniquity reigns.” Tlu^ 
first step then is the contrivance of means which shall 

Quoted in Baudiillart, ibid. Cf. “Droit au Travail,” pp. i), 10. 

f “ Organisation da Travail,” p, 4. Cf. “ Ifustoire do la Kevolution 
do 1848,” pp. 2(ir>, 200. 
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guarantee to every one the certainty ot* finding work 
L c,, the droit an travail. This must l)e aeeoniplishetl 
by the erection on the i)art of the state of s<K‘ial work- 
sliops, afdlers ,s'()c/a?Ar, “ destined to replace gradually 
and without shocks individual </A//cas*.’” ^ Vicdence 
of every kind is deprecated as injurious, as produc- 
tive ol* ruin.f The poor (‘annot now <*oinbiiH‘ and 
produce for themselves without the inttu'ventiou <d‘ 
capitalists, because they lack the instruments of labor. 
It is the function of the state to furnisli these and 
thus become the banker of the poor. It must found 
the at(dle)\s\soelaHx^ laws for their government, 
watch over the administration of tlu‘S(^ laws as of 
otluu' laws, and do this for t]u‘ profit of all.J For the 
first y(‘ar only the slate r(‘gulatt‘s tlu* “ hi(‘rarchy of 
functions,'''' that is to say, assigns to t‘a<‘h oiU‘ his placi* 
in accordanc(‘ with his ability, his facul(i<*s. AfUu* 
the (‘xpiration of the first y(*ar th(‘ lahonu's will soon 
bectome ac<|uainted with (‘ach otluu*, ami will tlicn <‘l(‘(‘t 
their own chicds.j^ lliis all recpiires funds. Whence 
arc^ they to corner ? Idu* state is to grant its (*r(*dit in 
aid of tlu^ atcUvj\% and for this credit no interest is to 
be eliarged ; it is to be gratuitous. '‘I''he state will n‘" 
[)ay the loans hy gcuKU’al taxation and hy th<‘ r<‘veniit‘S 
{U‘riv(‘d from tlu‘ manag(‘m('nt of railways, which must 
h(‘(‘omi‘ ])ul>lic, pro|)crty, and from otlnu’ puhlicr under- 
takings, as niin(‘S, insurances, and i)nnking. || 

a,hsor})tion or]>rivatc industry will In‘ gradual. 
TIu^ puhli(^ ((fdlrrs will ail h(‘ united from tin* start 

“ OrjjjanisjituMi du Travail,” p, lU, 

t “ Droit au Travail” (Paris, ISIU), pp. (‘.fi iVl ; “ Or«':auisuti(ai tlu 
Travail,” pp. I H, 1 1). 

i Dml. pp. la, M, 17, IH, VMK ^ Uild. p, 71. 

II Articlo a ou p. Pin of “ Or^j^aiiisatitm du Travail,” 
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into a grand federation, and will form a mutual insur- 
ance comj^any, so that the losses of one may be made 
good by the profits of others. One part of all profits 
will be set aside for this purpose.^ Capitalists will at 
once be invited to join these associations, and will be 
paid interest on whatever capital they put into the 
ateliers, besides receiving their wages like other labor- 
ers. While no one is to be forced by law to join the so- 
cial workshops, the competition of the ateliers soeiaux, 
working without the payment of interest and with all 
the advantages of a vast combination, will befon^ long 
become so severe that all private employers will be 
glad to fall in line to save themselves from ruin. 
Then the socialistic state will have been formed. It 
is for the interest of the rich as well as the poor. 
They will then enjoy safety, tranquillity and the sat- 
isfaction of observing universal happiness, whereas 
they are now harassed by all sorts of dangers and 
anxieties, born of individualism and private com[)eti- 
tion..f 

We have finally to inquire wdiat is the primuple in 
accordance with wliich functions (positions, oirKU‘s) 
and remuneration are distributed among th(‘ workers 
in the ateliers sodaux? What is the ideal of social 
justice? 

First, as to the social hierarchy, or social rank. 
Faculties, powers, abilities, are of almost infinite va- 
riety in man. They are, however, all talents meant to 
be used for others. Have I great strength ? In giv- 
ing it to me Grod measured thereby my obligations 
to society. The same holds regarding mental acumen, 
profundity of thought, poetic imagination, a fine voice, 


* “ Organisation du Travail,” pp. 72, 1 M, 120. f Loc. clL pp. 18, 1 0. 
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etc. We must then he so placed that we can tise 
the full our capacities. Tlu^se are the measure^ of our 
rank in the orderine; of society. ‘‘Man has n‘ct‘iv(*<l 
of natui'e certain racultii*s— faculties ot loviiiLC, ol 
knowing, of acting. i>ut tlu‘se have hy no nu‘ans hemi 
given him in onUu* that, he should (‘xer<*ise tluuu soli- 
tarily ; they are hut the supreme indication t»f that 
which each one owes to the so(*i(‘ty of wldudi }u‘ is a 
memher ; and this in<rK‘atiou each out' hears writU'U 
in his organization in kdters of (ire. If you are twice 
as strong as your neighbor it is a proof that natun^ 
has destined you to bear a double burden.^ If your 
intelligeneo is superior, it is a sign that your mission 
is to scatter about you mor(‘ light. Wt*akness is a 
creditor of stnmgth ; ignorauct‘ of learning. The 
more a man more lu' outfJit ; and 

this is tht' nu'aiiing t>f tliost* l.H‘autifid w<»nis of tiu» 
gospel : * Whosoever will ht‘ cliief among yon, let fiim 
he your servant.** Wheiu'e tin* axiom, Fi'uni eccr// 
aeeordhuj to Im Jaeidtlvs ; that is one’s Dtcrvd’f 

But this is only one half of the formula <d* itlt'ul 
justice. It shows what <‘aeh is to givi'. What is 
each to receive? W(‘ saw that tin* Saiut-v^imonlans 
eoiistruc.ted tJuur social Iduu'archy iu acconlanct* with 
capacity, d’hey a<l<h‘(l, how<‘v<‘r, that, r<'war<l must 
he proport ioiu'd to works. “■ d’o (‘uch one ac{*ur<liug 
U) liis capacity, to t‘a<’li capacity acc<tr<Iing to its 
works.” But is that, a hiidi montl staudanl? thedit 
W(‘ to comphdt' our formula in that way V Is it imt 
HC'Ihsh and hard? W'ouhl i(. not condemn tht' weak 
and fcehh‘ t<> (‘Xtinctiou? lias not (iod, in our wants, 

•» “We then an» slroie^ tu In-ur thr intirmilM-H of dtit 

weak."— Rom. xv. 1. 

t IILstoirc lUi la IUwt>lutum <!<• IH JH/* vol, L pp. l-U/, MH. 
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our needs, given us a different indication ? So thought 
Louis Blanc. Not equality, but nee<ls^ are to deter- 
luine the distribution of products. Each one must 
have whatever he truly needs, in so far and in pro[)or- 
tion as the means of society will admit it, “All men 
are not e<|ual in physical force, in intelligence ; all 
have not the same tastes, the same inclinations, the 
same aptitudes, any more than they have the same 
visage or the same tigure ; b\it it is just, it is in the 
gi‘iH‘ral interest, it is in cont’ormity with the ])rinciple 
of solidarity, established in accordance with the laws 
of nature, that each oiui should be })lactMl in a eondi- 
tion to derive the grt'alest possible advantag(‘ from 
his faculties in so far as this can be doiu^ with due re- 
gard to otluu's, and to satisfy as completely as possible, 
without injuring others, the needs which nature has 
given him. ''riuis there is no health and vigor in the 
human body nnless each member receives that whicdn 
is able to preserve it from ])Jiiu and to <mablt‘ it it) ac.- 
(‘omplish properly its petadiar fumUion. K<piality, 
then, is <tn]y pro[>ort ionality, and it (‘xists in a true 
inaiuua' only when each one in a(‘cordancc with the 
law writtem in sonu‘ shapt‘ in his organization by (Jod 
himself, ruoniu'Rs A<’<'ouniN(j to his KAcui/nics ani> 
cioNSUMios AC(’oEi)rN(; TO HIS vvANTs.’”^ Here we 
have the formula of perfisd; justit'e complete. 

Wv set% then, that Ijouis Blanc was not an egnllUtlm. 
He o|>posed e(tuality as unnatural and unjust.f He 
was, !iowev(*r, unwilling to adopt works as a basis 
<»f im*<piality. It would, lun'ertheless, amount in the 
i‘nd to pretty much th<^ same, although the animat ing 

* '* Or'/aiiisaliou <Iu Travail,” p. 'T'i. 

f cr. iiu\ rvV. pp. 72, 7 : 5 , 77, 1S7, IHS, l‘i5, ItM*., liuT, 2(»H, </ iumshn. 
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spirit iniglit be different. Wlio would occupy the su- 
perior positions in Louis Blanc’s ideal state ? Natu- 
rally the ablest, the largest natures. But those arc 
precisely the ones whose needs arc greatest. The 
true wants of the ignorant day laborer are simple and 
easily satisfied. Books tire him, grand music wearies 
him, while he turns away uninterested from the great- 
est painting ol; an old master. How different are the 
wants of a sensitive, refined natiu'e like Louis Blanc 
himself ; how much larger, how much more expensive 
to gratify ! It is, indeed, pleasant to think of society 
as one vast Christian family, in which each would 
gladly contribute to the common good in proportion 
to his faculties, and in which all would cheerfully ac- 
cord to every nunnber whatevcu* ho truly needed for 
his most perfecd/ development. But does the attempt 
to bring about such a state' of society take men as [, 

they are or ])rc'suppose them as they ought to l)c? It | 

is truly a glorious ideal ! but will it ever become a | 

reality this side of the golden gates of Paradise ? I 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PEOUDIION. 

The principle of authority occupied a prominent 
place in the socialistic schemes of Saint-Simon and 
Louis Blanc. The former planned a religious society 
in which the priests should exercise undisputed sway 
over the production and distribution of goods, assign- 
ing to each member of the society his proper rank 
and rewarding him in proportion to his services. The 
latter expressly demanded a strong government, in 
order that it might be able to transform the economics 
life of the people by the erection of social workshops, 
although a large amount of local self-governnumt; was 
in the end to be allowed to each group of workers. 
Fourier did not explicitly reject tlie })rin(‘iple of au- 
thority, but contrived a system in which it should bt‘. 
easy and natural to rule and to be ruled, in so far as 
any ruling was necessary. There existed in his miinl 
still a large and compact social organization. 
made war, not on authority in itself, but \i})on all r(‘- 
straint placed on the desires and passions of man. 1 It^ 
thought a natural combination of these rendcT(‘d com- 
pulsion unnecessary. There was thus room left- for 
another advance in the development of Freiu'h social- 
ism. A problem which had not as y(‘t been attcunptcMl, 
was to unite absolute and uiK|uali[ied individualism 
with perfect justice in the production of goods, and 
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ill their distribution. Does not this imply u c*ontni- 
diction? Can there be such a thing as individualistic 
socialism? or socialistic individualism? Can collec- 
tivism and anarchy obtain in tlie same grou[> of peo- 
ple ? Do they not mutually exclude each other ? 
Wliat matter ! The task must be tried ; and a man 
appeared on the scene who delighted in contradictions, 
and thought that truth sprang out ot* llu‘ir union. 
Tins man was Proudhon. 

Pierre- Joseph Proudhon w'as born July 15, 180D, 
in Besanyon, of humble parents. Ilis father was a 
cooper, while Ids mother was a bright and vigorous 
country girl. He was of the peo})le, the masses, and he 
spoke of it freely as an advantage. Proudhon pro- 
fessed that he always remained one of them and thus 
knew thc‘ir life*. It was (‘urly ne(*essary that he should 
assist in his support, and this he did by agricultural 
labor, in particular by guarding tlu*. cows as they 
pastured on the mountains of tlui Jura. Later he be- 
came a waiter in a restaurant. Time was, how'ever, 
found for the school and the college, where ho distin- 
guished lumself for unusual talents and carrie<l off a 
largo number of princes and honors. The public li- 
brary furnished him with reading-matter, so that he 
read a large numb(‘r of books b(‘fore he was fourtc‘(‘ti. 
ll(‘ used to call for as many as six books at a time. At 
the age of ninet(‘en Proudhon was coTupelled to leave 
the collegi* in or<U‘r to assist his fatluT, wh<)s<^ busin(*ss 
had, falh'n into a sa<l condit/ion. lie Iearn(*d the print- 
er’s trade and so(,)n lu^canu* a c()rr(‘ctor in a publish- 
ing house of some tiotc*, which became to him a school. 
The house publish(‘d a large number of theological 
works, whi(‘h lu^ perused so carefully that it was aftm’- 
wards supposed that he had studied at a theological 
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seminary. He learned Hebrew when tliey publislied 
a Bible with an interlinear translation. Tlie result 
was that he was able to contribute a number of theo- 
logical articles to the “Encyclopedic Catholiquc.” 

The Academie de Besan 9 on having honors and prizes 
to distribute, proposed every year a subject for an es- 
say. In 1839 the subject was “The Utility of the 
Celebration of Sunday.” Proudhon competed for the 
prize, but was not successful, although the book met 
with some praise, and passed through two editions in 
two years. He had, however, already been fortunate 
enough to secure a pension of 1500 francs, which had 
been founded to encourage literature and science, and 
placed in charge of the Academic. Besides his work 
demonstrating the utility of the observation of Sun- 
day, Proudhon had written several essays of more or 
less merit on comparative philology, and he was con- 
sidered a very promising young man. But lie was 
thinking all this time of means to elevate the laboring 
classes. When he solicited the votes of the Aeadoniie 
for the pension, he told tlicm plainly that it was liis 
intention to direct his studies towards the means of 
ameliorating the physical, moral, and intellectual con- 
dition of the most numerous and the poorest class. 
In a letter to Paul Ackermann, a distinguished man 
of letters, with whom he had formed a connection, lu'. 
wrote as follows, concerning the congratulations lu‘ 
had received on being awarded the pension : “ I have 
received the congratulations of more than two hun- 
dred people. Why do you think that peo])lc felicitat(‘ 
me? Because it is almost certain that I sliall attain 
honors equal to those which the Joulfroys, the. Pouil- 
lets have obtained, and perhaps, I am told, (‘V(*n great(‘r 
honors. Ho one has come to me and said : ‘ Ib-oudhen, 
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you ouglit lK‘ror(‘ ovorythiiig ulso to <lovo<<* yourself 
to tlio cuusc of the poor, to th(‘ (‘nfniiH'histuiu^iit of 
the little ones, to the instnietioii of tiie people. You 
will perhaps be an abouihiation to the rich uu<l p{nv(‘r- 
ful ; pursiK‘ your way as a r(‘ former la'ganUess of }K*r- 
secutions, of ealuinny, of sorrow, and of <h»atli itself.’^' * 

About this time lu‘ found(‘d a ])rinting <‘stablish- 
ment in his native* eity, which appe‘ars lU'Vcu* to have 
tlourisiied grc'atly. He had already taken up tlu^ 
study of political economy, in mldition to th<‘oIogy 
and philology, to both of which In* hcreafttu* d(‘vote<l 
comparatively little attention. One of his first in- 
structors in his new study was tin* able (‘conomist, 
l\*llcgrino Rossi. His ecemoniie^ stu<li(‘s hort* fruit in 
1810, in his work on prope'rt y, est-ce epic la lh*o- 
jirieteV’^f — What is ProptnIyV” A startling an- 
sw(‘r to the <[uestion is given — viz,, ‘‘ Prop(‘rty is 
theft’’ and Fropertydiolders arc* thievc‘S.” 

The work inarLs a mnv epoc'h in the* history of so- 
cialism, on several ac*counts. First, he* atta<‘kH in it di- 
r(*(dly the ehic‘f support of individualism and the gn‘at- 
est ol)slaele to tlu* rc^alization of (umimunism— private 
property. ()tlu‘rs had ]>ropoHt‘d ])halansteri(‘s, relig- 
ious sects, and social worksh<»ps, all pr(*sup])osing thc^ 
abolition of private* propc‘rty ; but Proudhon was the* 
first to att(*mpt. to prove* dire‘etly and seiemt ifie'ally 
that private* propert y O' ^vas a monstrosity - was 
rol)h(‘ry. Again, he set an example* of harsh and rude* 
attacks on classes and inst it u(i<jns, which mcKleTn so- 
cial d(*moerats have* not bee‘n slow t.o follow. He* 

* QuoU'tl from SaiiiU' P.-J. Ur<mdhijn, Sa Vu* (’t> 

HpoudaiuuO’ (iS7‘i), hy H. Haudrillarl, in his arliclr on Proudhon in 
the Ranir (It'H (iffix 187^5. 

f New (‘dition (Paris, 1878, tone* i.) of ‘MKnvreS <<or^l^d^te?s.’* 
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could easily have expressed the thought which he 
wished to convey otherwise than by using the word 
“ theft,” but he preferred the cruel, biting expression. 
Likewise, in condemning the God of the theologians, 
he cried out, God is the evil !” (“ Dieit c^est le mal! ”) 
Very likely he simply meant to condemn certain ideas 
concerning God, but it was not at all necessary for 
him to use an expression sure to give offence and pain 
to many good people. In the same way he was not 
content to call property-holders thieves. lie says else- 
where that the proprietor is essentially a libidinous 
animal, without virtue and without shame.” 

This reveals another side of Proudhon’s character. 
He felt for the poor, but he hated the rich as a class, 
if not individually. He tells us himself that he first 
experienced a feeling of shame on account of poverty, 
but finding existence intolerable while tormented by 
such a humiliating feeling, he succeeded in transform- 
ing it into hate and anger. Afterwards his Iiatrc^I 
turned into contempt and he became calmer, thongli 
it is probable that he always retained a certain l)itter- 
ness of feeling. He writes to the Acadoiuie dc Be- 
sangon : When I sought to become your })enHioner, 1 
was full of hate for that wLich exists and of projecits 
of destruction. My hatred of privilege and of tlu^ au- 
thority of man was without measure. Perliaps I was 
sometimes wrong in confounding in my indignation 
persons and things ; at present I only know how to 
despise and complain. In order to cease to hate, it 
was only necessary for me to understand.” * 

In the third place, this book is remarkable, because 
so many modern socialistic schools can be traced back 


Preface to “ Qu’ost-cc que la Propri<5t6 ?” p. 5. 
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to it. The ideas of the anarchists of France at the 
present time are well presented in it. We also find 
in it a good presentation of that part of Marx’s doc- 
trine of value which treats of labor-time as the meas- 
ure of value, and the portion of the products which 
the capitalist takes under the name of profits as rob- 
bery. Marx developed it, and doubtless understood 
its import better than Proudhon, but nevertheless the 
germs of his most important theory are very plainly 
contained in this work on Property.* 

Finally, the essay on Property is important be- 
cause it led socialists and even political economists 
to a revision of their theories and a more careful ob- 
servation of facts. Louis Blanc discouraged fantasti- 
cal and supernatural schemes of reform ; but the sharp, 
cutting criticism of Proudhon, directed now against 
the communists, now against the Saint-Simonians and 
Fourierists, now against the political economists, ren- 
dered them impossible. High-priests and revealers of 
visions could henceforth count on no favor on the part 
of the laborers. 

Proudhon disposed of his printing establishment in 
1843, but at such a loss as to leave him in debt to the 
amount of 7000 francs, which, however, he was finally 
able to pay. His next business enterprise was the for- 
mation of a connection with a company which was en- 
gaged in transportation on the Saone and the Rhone. 
This occupation lasted five years, but he did not, in 

* Chap. iv. 2d Proposition. I do not mean to assert positively that 
Marx borrowed his ideas from Proudhon. lie was more indebted to 
Rodbertus, who, contemporaneously with Proudhon, but probably in- 
dependently of him, was carrying on similar investigation and arriv- 
ing at similar results. It is, however, true that Proudhon was the 
first of the three to publish an extensive presentation of his ideas. 
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the meantime, cease his literary labors. In 184G he 
published his Syst^me des Contradictions £co- 
nomiques on Philosophic de la Miscre.”* If the 
work, Qu’est-ce que la Propricte ? ” ranks -first in im- 
portance of all his works, this certainly occupies the 
second place. It contains a sharp criticism of social- 
istic and economic theories, which he opposes to one 
another, and shows that they are mutually destruc- 
tive. Here, as elsewhere, no one has doubted the 
merit of his criticism. He adopted as the motto of 
the book Destruam et — “I will destroy 

and I will build up again.” He was powerful as a de- 
stroyer, but weak as a constructor. He could not keej) 
the second part of his promise. He had become im- 
perfectly acquainted with the Hegelian logic at sec- 
ond-hand through Carl GrUn, who became his transla- 
tor, and he sought to unite contradictories, ‘‘ thesis ” 
and “ antithesis,” into a ^‘synthesis.” But Hegel is 
not an author whom a Frenchman is likely to muhu-- 
stand, and Proudhon did not succeed well in the ns(‘ 
of his logical method. 

Proudhon took no part in the Revolution of F(d)ru- 
ary, as he was not a politician, holding that all forms 
of government were equally vicious, and it was of 
little importance whether this or that party triumplu‘d. 
He held himself aloof from any pai'ticipation in tlu* 
events which were transpiring until the political r(*v- 
olution was past, in order then to make his powcT 
more effectually felt in the settlement of social <pu‘s- 
tions. In Apidl he became editor of the Jlq^rUmitant 
clu Peuple^ and in June he was elected, by a larg(‘ ma- 
jority, to the Constituent Assembly as one of the r(‘pris 


* Volp. iv. and v. of “ Q<Iiivros Ooinplotos.” 
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had seen the various social |)arties vetin% did'i'ated, 
from the scene, one after another, it becanu' his turn 
to present positive measures of social reform. He ha<l 
combated all socialistic se<*ts, while maintaininp^ ptw- 
sistently his |)osition as a fricaal of the poor. What 
had he to olTer, now that lu^ had assist<‘d to ov<‘rthrow 
every plan of improviaueut which had Inaai pr<»posed ? 
On the iMst of July he brought forward his scheme of 
organization of credit, which would guarantee labor 
to all in the only (‘ffectual way, as it wouhl furnish 
every one with the instruments of labor. What this 
was we will consider prc'sently. It is only tUK'essary 
to state that it was n‘jecte<l by the ov(‘rwhelming ma- 
jority of 01)1 to 2.^ He attempted the exeeuthm (d* 
liis [)laa witliout the aid of tlie state, hy (h(‘ <‘rcetion 
of a bank, wlfudi faiUnl about April 1, 1 H in, afhu* an 
existence of a few weeks. Thus <‘mled tin* atlcaupt of 
the last great French soc'ialist to carry out a scheun* 
of social and (‘conomie r<‘generation. Proudhon's pa™ 
per was suppress(‘d, hut it n‘appeare<l twice un(h*r 
<liircrcnt nann^s, before tin* arrc‘st and sentem^e of its 
editor to thnn^ years’ imprisonment for breaking the 
press-laws terminated its (*xisteuee. During his im- 
])risonm(‘iit lu‘- wrotci his *^ La Ri^'volut ion Sociah* 
Demontree. par le <V)up <rFtat <Iu li Decemhre” 
‘‘Tin* Social li(‘V<)lution D(‘monstrated hy tin* (’oiip 
d’Etatof lid D(‘e(‘mh(‘r” (IHfil). This ensated a sen- 
sation, and six (‘ditions were* sold in h‘SH than six 
months.f His imprisonment t<‘rminat(‘d on the 4t,!i 
of June, lHo2, and In* r(‘tin*d to private lib*. Hi* ha<l 


D(‘tai]B givoii iu “ (Kuvvea (loiiiplcteH,” vol. vii. pp. 
f N<'w (‘(litioii (PariH, IHiM) of “ (Kuvren ('cmiplfttes,” Umio vii. 
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been married in 1850 to the daughter of a merchant, 
and it is said that his conduct as a husband and a 
father was exemplary. It is necessary to mention 
only one other work which he wrote — viz., ^^De la 
Justice dans la Revolution et dans I’^glise” — wliicli 
appeared in 1858.* He shows in this book that out- 
side of the Catholic Church and Christianity there is 
no God, no theology, no religion, and no faith. lias 
Proudhon become a Catholic and a conservative ? Ily 
no means. He immediately proceeds to demonstrate 
that the Church is ever in conflict with justice. The 
book was seized eight days after its appearance, its 
author tried, and sentenced to a fine of 4000 francs 
and to three years’ imprisonment, which he csca})ed 
by flight to Belgium, where he remained until an am- 
nesty in 1860 allowed him to return to France. He 
died in Passyin 1865. 

It is necessary to dwell more at length on thre(‘ 
points in Proudhon’s teachings — viz., his idi^as con- 
cerning property, government, and positive re-form. 

“Property is theft,” vsays Proudlion. Every ar- 
gument brought forward to sustain it destroys tlu‘. 
institution. Some seek to justify it by the theory 
of occupation, in accordance with which tlieory tliat 
which belongs to no one becomes the ])r(>pt‘rty 
of him who takes possession of it.f But if tliis 1)(‘ 
admitted, then property depends upon the accidents 
of number of population and extent of territory. 
Those who are born too late will be property-h‘ss. 
However, if the soil originally belonged to no private^ 


* “(Euvres Completes,” vols. xxi.-xxvi, 

fThe formula of Roman law is “Res millius coclit priiuo ocou- 
panti.” 
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individual it must have belonged to all collectively, 
and all will not and cannot renounce their right to 
this common possession. If I fashion a plough it is 
mine, because I made it. Who made the earth? God. 
Well, let him then demand a rent for it — ^let him take 
his own. But this he will not do. His gifts are free. 
We see that the theory of occupation presupposes 
common property, and that cannot be surrendered 
any more than life or liberty. 

The second theory of property is the labor theory. 
But this theory likewise destroys property. That 
only is mine which I produce. The earth is mine only 
so long as I cultivate it. The moment another labors 
on my farm it becomes his property. Again, labor 
presupposes the instruments of labor, and where is 
one to obtain these in a system of private, personal 
property, provided one does not already possess them ? 
The theory of labor demands the abolition of proper- 
ty, in order that every one may have free access to 
the soil and to the other instruments of labor. 

Property is robbery because it enables him who has 
not produced to consume the fruits of other people’s 
toil. What I produce is worth what it costs — ^. e., 
the time and economic goods which enter into it. If 
a capitalist or landlord takes away ten per cent., then 
the product costs me more than it is worth. I am 
robbed of this ten per cent. The proprietor is a thief.* 

Shall we, then, return to the original state of socie- 
ty, to communism ? By no means. Private property 
is unjust. It is robbery of the weak by the strong. 
Communism is the reverse injustice. It is robbery of 
the strong by the weak. Community is inequality, 


* “Qu’est-ce que la Propriete?” pp. 183-137. 
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but in an inverse sense from property. Property is 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. Ooniniunity 
is an exploitation of the strong by the weak. In the 
system of property inequality of conditions results 
from force, under whatever name it may disguise it- 
self — force, physical and intellectual ; force of circum- 
stances, hazard, /or force of acquired property, 

etc. In community inequality springs from mediocri- 
ty of talent and of labor, elevated to an equality with 
force ; and this injurious equation is revolting to con- 
science and causes merit to murmur.” * 

We have now our thesis and our antithesis. The 
synthesis is found in possession. I may possess the 
instruments of labor of every kind in order to enable 
me to labor. It is labor which renders them mine — 
my own individual labor. So long as I cultivate my- 
self a piece of land, it is mine and the product is min(\ 
I may not rob another by charging for the use of t]i(‘ 
instruments of labor. It will be seen thus that wliat. 
Proudhon really is lighting against is rentf ami })n)iits 
of capital. He allows inheritance — everything except 
individual ownershijo. Of course, when this is ana- 
lyzed, it becomes apparent that inheritance can amount 
to very little. 

What is the ideal of government ? An a xu ai y. W e 
desire absolute liberty. Any control of man by man 
is oppression. ^^What form of government shall w(‘ 
prefer? Ah, how can you ask? replies one of my 
youngest readers. — You are a republican? R(‘pu])li- 
can, yes ; but this word defines nothing. 7iV,s‘ 

— that is, the public thing; now, whoever wishes the* 


* “Qu’cst-ce que la Proprietc?” p. 201; cf. pp. 205, 200. 
f Henry George and otliers niiglit get. souk* u.SL‘ful hints from him. 
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public thing, under any form of government, can call 
himself a republican. The kings also are republicans. 
— Ah, well, you are a democrat? No. — What ! are 
you a monarchist? No. — A constitutionalist? God 
forbid. — ^You are, then, an aristocrat? Not at all. — 
Do you wish a mixed government ? Still less. — What 
are you, then ? I am an anarchist. . . . Anarchy — 
the absence of master, of sovereign — such is the 
form of government which we approach every day, 
and our inveterate habit of taking man for a guide and 
his will for law makes us regard it as a heap of dis- 
order and an expression of chaos. ... No one is king. 
. . . Every question of internal politics ought to be 
solved according to the data of the Department of 
Statistics ; every question of international politics is a 
question of international statistics. The science of 
government belongs of right to one of the sections of 
the Academy of Sciences, of which the perpetual sec- 
retary necessarily becomes the first minister ; and 
since every citizen may address a mhmoire to the 
Academy, every citizen is a legislator ; but as the 
opinion of no one counts except in so far as it is de- 
monstrated to be true, no one can substitute his will for 
reason — no one is king. . . . Justice and legality are 
two things as independent of our consent as mathe- 
matical truth. ... In order that truth should become 
law, it must be recognized. Now, what is it to recog- 
nize a law? It is to verify a mathematical or meta- 
physical operation. It is to repeat an experience, to 
observe a phenomenon, to prove a fact.” * 

What positive measures of reform are proj^osed to 
bring about equality associated with anarchy? One 

* “GEuvres Completes,” tome i. pp. 214, 216, 217. 
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is a great national bank, in which px’oduct shall be ex- 
changed against product without any intermediaries, 
so that money-mongers shall not be able to stop the 
circulation and thereby the production of goods. Pa- 
per money is to be given in exchange for whatever 
is brought to this place of deposit. This paper is a 
check, which indicates labor - time. It may be ex- 
changed for anything else of the same value, wdiicli 
has cost the same labor. Products are exchanged for 
products, and what is received has the same value as 
what is given. Proi^erty must be abolished, and no 
landlord or capitalist may intervene and, ],)y exacting 
tdll, make what I receive cost me more than it is worth. 

What Proudhon proposed in the National Assembly 
was a bank which should effect exchanges of this sort. 
It was to be established by funds derived from a part 
of the proceeds of a tax of one third, or thirty-three 
and a third per cent, on revenues derived from ju-o])- 
erty, and from a progressive tax on salaries of gov(u*n- 
ment officers. Branches were to be established in every 
part of France, and all w^erc to be furnished with gra- 
tuitous credit. Interest has shown a tendency to d(‘- 
crease, which may be traced back for centuries.'^' Its 
normal rate is zero, and the national bank is to assist, 
in bringing it down to this point. Everybody wants 
credit and everybody will be benelited by the nu‘as- 
ure.f All the world will give and receive crcnlit. 
Rights and duties, privileges and obligations, are mut- 
ual. We may call this scheme mutualism. J 

But when interest becomes zero, it follows natu- 


* ORuvres Completes,” tome vii. p. 2'7l. f IIjUI. p. iiOO. 

t This name is fregucntlj given to Proiidhon’s plans hy the soeiul- 
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rally and inevitably that rents and profits become nil. 
Credit enabling every one to obtain tbe instruments 
of labor without price, it is self-evident that no one 
will pay anything to landlord or capitalist for their 
use. The problem of abolishing the class of idlers is 
therefore solved. Henceforward property does not 
exist. The laborer receives all, and products cost no 
more than they are worth. This is the highest and 
the only true form of sociability. All men are asso- 
ciated on terms of equality ; no one is subject to an- 
other. 

Proudhon rejected communism. His ground of op- 
position was of a twofold nature. First, communism is 
based on property — not the property of an individual, 
but of the community. We have in it, consequently, 
the same kind of slavery as in our present society, save 
that we have many masters instead of one. The 
members of a community, it is true, have nothing 
which is individual ; but the community is proprietor, 
and proprietor not only of goods, but of persons and 
of wills. It is according to this principle of sovereign 
property that in every community labor, which ought 
to be for man only a condition imposed by nature, be- 
came a human command, and thereby odious.” * Sec- 
ond, communism is unjust, because it is unequal. It 
is the robbery of the strong by the weak. 

W e have to ask, then, what is the equality which 
Proudhon desired ? If he did not wish to place all 
on the same level as regards recompense, what did 
he wish ? He tells us that ‘‘ equality consists in the 
equality of conditions — that is, of means — ^not in the 
equality of well-being, which wdth equal means ought 


Qu’cst-ce que la Propriete ?” chap. v. 2« partie, sec. 2. 
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to be the work of the laborer.” * Was be not, tlien, 
a Saint-Simonian ? did be not wish to pro}>ortiou re- 
ward to services? He tells ns distinctly, No.f lie 
combats Saint-Simonism as unjust and impracticable. 
He also speaks of equality as tbe corner-stone of bis 
system. Tbe bigbest stage of society towards which 
we are moving be calls libekty — that is, tbe synthesis 
of tbe thesis, community, and the antithesis, property 
— but ‘liberty is equality, because liberty exists only 
in the social state, and outside of equality there is no 
society.” And be again and again condemns inequal- 
ity of wages and recompense in bis new society. 
Some writers, dwelling merely upon bis condetnna- 
tion of community, have said that lie was not in favor 
of equality. This is a mistake. But bow are we to 
reconcile bis statements? They arc contradictories. 
Where is tbe synthesis ? It is found in the fact that 
all will hereafter produce alike. When ]>ossession 
takes the place of property, each one will labor e<|ual- 
ly, and the products, being measured by labor-tirms 
will be equal in value. Equality of conditions bes 
comes absolute equality. On tbe one band, the task 
of each laborer being easy and short, and tlu^ nu*aHs 
of performing it successfully being equal, bow could 
there, then, be great and small producers? On tbe 
other hand, the functions all being equal, (dtluT by 
the real equivalence of talents and capacities or by 
social co-operation, how can a functionary, arguing 
from the excellence of his work, demand a |)rop<)r- 
tional salary?” (f. c., a remuneration larger than tlu^ 

* “ Qu’est-ce que la Propn6tc ?” chap. v. 2« partic, S(‘c. Jt. ( ’f. also 
his speech in the National Assembly on ;Ust of July, 18-lH, in 
“ CKuvres,” vol. vii. pp. 2GS, 209. 

t Ibid. chap. iv. 5^ “ Prop, et Appciidicc,” 
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remuneration of of hens, lii pniportitui (<» tho siipt riuri 
ty of liis work). 

But what (io I sa y V In e<|uartty the .salarit .s an- 
al ways pro[)orti{Hial to faeultitns. But what is the s.il 
ary or remuneration nsH‘ive<l ? It is that u liieh rom 
poses the n'fjnHluet iv(‘ (smsttinpt ion »a’ fin- hihon-r. 
The a(‘t itst‘If hy whieli tin* lahon-r pni.lms -, j. th* u 
this (‘onsumptioiu iupial to his piSMiuet jtiu. \\ In ii the 
astrononua* prodiuass ohstanations, the poi-t \erses» 
the savant exp<‘rieueeH, they emiHtune instruiii»infs, 
hooks, travels, ete. ; tujw, if stieiety priivhles for this 
eonsuinption, what otlier proptjrtionality of tionon 
can the astronomer, tin* savant, and ihe pot f demand ? 
L<‘t us (‘oneIu<i<‘, then, that in e<|u;dit v, and in e<pialitv 
aloiu*, tlu‘ a<lao<‘ of Saint Sinum, ' 'i\» eaeii oim aeoor*| 
ino' to his eapaeity, fo each <-apaoif \ ai-e..rdiio*; f.» if-^ 
works, ^ linds its lull ainl e<unph'to apjlieaf n uj/‘ • 

In intcaitlon, then, ih'otnifion w.i i a «‘oi{min!o .f ju 
the HenH(» of tin* <iehnitiou id'Sicn in this w<'ik. No 
man ever preaehetl nn»re plainly and unreHon edl v al» 
solute e<[ualhy as an idt*ah He was not a eoininitidst 
in the smisci <d' favorin^ eommanities ^ueh as we 
in a f(*w pIa(H‘S a,t jiresi-nt, he<mus<' they invMhr i mij 
trol and authority. H<* was, <m the eM!nr;ir\, in hu.-r 
of anarrhie e<piality. d’lu* dist inet hm rni-h’f Im- 
hy sayin/^ (hat he was a. eunminjii t, hut n.a a r».jn 
munitarlan. 

I have, nev(‘rl liejess, spiilo n of fiini *. spi ral tiiur ia j 
a socialist, because' the entire- te-ndem-v of t \ory po .i 
five propewal which In- ma<h- wan ^ oriali aie, and iio| 
conimunistie*. hhpiality has rio hedi-al i’oim* eiiMn u iih 
l^rojeets. I!<* pn.po-w,! t,, transform propei1> into 
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possession, which means simply limiting very matoriah 
ly the rights of property. ' Now, how could tliis eliange 
he so restricted without allowing inequalities to arise ? 
Each one cultivates his land as he pleases and w'orks 
as he will, all authority being banished from tlie face 
of the earth. Can any one, without resorting to some; 
supernatural and unwarranted theory, suppose that all 
would derive the same products from the same instru- 
ments ? Then let us take up the case of gratuitous 
credit. Will all avail themselves of it with ecpial 
profit in anarchy ? What is to prevent my ac(*.umu- 
lating labor receipts if my production exceeds con- 
sumption ? Or shall the state or some outside body 
prevent my taking more than I consume from the 
magazines or banks, whatever they arc called ? If so, 
do we not have all the interference and control of tlu^ 
hated community ? It is thus seen that Proudhon i.s 
inconsistent as well as paradoxical, and is unablt^ to 
effect his synthesis. 

The following ton statements contain, in Proudhoirs 
own words, a r'esume of the system wliich wo ]iav(‘ 
just examined ; 

“1. Individual possession is the condition of social life; . . . Prop- 
erty is the suicide of society. . . . 

“II. The right of occupation being e(j[ual for all, possosM-on vurit'U 
according to the number of possessors. . . . 

“III. The effect of labor being the same for all, property is lost 
by its use on the part of others and by rent, 

“lY. All human labor proceeding necessarily from a coll(‘ctivo 
force, all property becomes, for the same reason, collectivti and iiuii. 
visible ; in terms more precise, labor destroys property. 

“V. Every capacity for labor being, tlie same as every instniiucut 
of labor, an accumulated capital or collective property, hirt/utdJhf a/ 
remu7icTation mid of fortune^ under pretext of inecpiality of ouput'it y, 
u wjusticc and theft. 

“VI. Commerce lias for its necessary conditions the lilau ty of con- 
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■tractors and the equivalence of products exchanged; nov/, value hav- 
ing for its expression the sum of the time and of the expense which 
oach product costs, and liberty being inviolable, the laborers neces- 
sarily remain equal in wages, as they are in duties and in rights. 

VII. Products arc purchased only by products ; now, the condi- 
tion of every exchange being the equivalence of products, profits 
from exchange are impossible and unjust. Observe this principle of 
tlie most elementary economy, and pauperism, luxury, oppression, 
vice, crime, and hunger will disappear from among us. 

Vm. Men are associated by the physical and mathematical law 
of production ; . . . 

“ IX. Free association, liberty, which confines itself to the mainte- 
nance of equality in the means of production and equivalence in ex- 
olianges, is the only form of society possible, just, and true. 

X. Politics is the science of liberty ; the government of man 
Toy man, under whatever name it may disguise itself, is oppression. 
The liighest form of society is found in the union of order and 
anarchy.” * 

Proudhon’s earnestness and sincerity can scarcely he 
<3-Oubted. We must give him credit for honesty, how- 
o'ver strong our conviction that his schemes are utter- 
ly impracticable, and however severely we condemn 
“fclie bitterness and injustice with which his views are 
j>r*esented. He closes his first memoire on property 
%vitb the following appeal to the Deity to hasten the 
ooming emancipation and to witness his unselfish de- 
-votion : God of liberty ! God of equality ! Thou 

G-ody who hast placed in my heart the sentiment of 
jnstice before my reason comprehended it, hear my 
ax’d.ent prayer. Thou hast dictated that which I have 
-written. Thou hast formed my thought, thou hast 
clirected my studies, thou hast separated my spirit 
from curiosity and my heart from attachment, in or- 
<3.-er that I should publish the truth before the master 


* Qu’est-ce que la Proprietc ?” pp. 222-224. 
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and tlie slave. I have spoken as thou hast given me 
power and talent ; it remains for thee to complete 
thy work. Thou knowest whether I have sought my 
interest or thy glory. 0 God of liberty ! May my 
memory perish, if humanity may but be free ; if I may 
but see in my obscurity the people finally instructed, 
if noble instructors but enlighten it, if disinterested 
hearts but guide it. Shorten, if it may be, our time 
of trial ; smother inequality, pride, and avarice ; con- 
found this idolatry of glory which retains us in ab- 
jection ; teach thy poor children that in the haven of 
liberty there are no more heroes nor grand men. In- 
spire the strong one, the wealthy one, whose name my 
lips shall never pronounce before thee, with horror on 
account of his robberies. . . . Then the great and the 
small, the rich and the poor, will unite in one inef- 
fable fraternity ; and all together, chanting a new 
hymn, will re-erect thy altar, O God of liberty and of 
equality !”* 


* (Euvros Completes,” tome i. pp. 224, 225. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SOCIALISM IN FRANCE SINCE PROUDHON. 

The last thirty years of the liistory of France con- 
stitute an unfruitful period in the development of so- 
cialism. They have been years of dearth, following 
in the wake of an equal number of plenteous years. 
There has arisen during all this time no developed 
communistic or socialistic system in France. The 
French socialism of to-day may be traced to three 
sources — viz., pure dissatisfaction with existing eco- 
nomic life, previous French speculations, like those of 
Proudhon and Fourier, and present German tlicories. 

A diligent scarcli continued for some time convinced 
.me several years ago that there was little new or orig- 
inal in the ideas of the living leaders of socialistic 
movements in France, Since then I have come across 
three coniirmations of this view in as many writers. 
Rudolf Meyer, a German, in his ‘‘ Emanci})ations- 
Kampf des Vierten Standes,” says : ‘‘ Since Proudhon, 
hh*aiKH‘ has produced no socialists ol* importance.”**' 
Frt‘deric. Harrison, an Englisliman, in an article in the 
'lAyrtiiicjhth/ Raglan on ^'Tlu^ French Workmen’s Oon- 
gresH of 18 7 8,” uses these words to express liis view 
of existing Frimch socdalism : The first impression 
conv(‘y(Ml is this, that communism, or, indeed, any sys- 

* Bd. i. 8. 42. 
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tematic socialism, is entirely extinct in France.”'" A 
French socialist writes rather regretfully, “ The sec- 
ond remark is that we, the young generation of social- 
ists, have discovered little in the domain of theory. 
We live almost exclusively upon the thoughts of our 
predecessors.” f 

New life has, however, been manifested within the 
last year or two among French socialists, and if they 
are not discovering new theories, they are making 
large use of the studies of others. There is also a 
considerable class whose communism, or socialism, 
whichever you call it, does not get beyond the purely 
negative state of complaint. It is like a cry of dis- 
tress, like “ blind yearnings for light — like the voice 
of one crying, ^Watchman, what of the night ? Will 
the night soon pass ?’ ” J Those of this class condemn 
our present society with unmeasured severity, but 
they are unable to suggest plans for a better. Tliey 
are groping about blindly for a guide who shall lead 
them in their endeavors to realized the ideal of tlie 
French device, liberty, equality, fraternity.” If you 
purchase at hap-hazard a French socialistic paper, you 
will very likely find in it only murmurings, repinings, 
and bitter accusations against existing institutions, rav- 
ings and outcries as incoherent as Carlyle’s collection 
of exclamations which he calls the History of tlui 
French Revolution.” Perhaps Louise Michel and 
Felix Pyat ought to be classed among the adherents 
of this group. 


* Fortnightly Review^ May, IS'ZS. 

f “Expose des J^coles Socialistes Fran9aiscs,’’ par D. Malon (Sd od. 
Paris, 18^2). “ Avant-Propos,” p. iii, 

t Eredoiic Ilarrisou, iu article in Fortnightly Revim, already re- 
ferred to. 
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Wc may roughly divide the remaining communists 
and socialists of France into three classes — viz., the 
Blanquists, the Anarchists, and the Collectivists. 

The Blanquists are followers of the late Auguste 
Blanqui (1805-1881), brother of Adolphe Blanqui, the 
political economist. Their principle of action is to 
join hands under the leadership of some man, for the 
negative work of pulling down existing economic in- 
stitutions. They come forward witli no programme 
for reconstruction, because that would be likely to 
disunite them, and it is as yet too early for positive 
plans for the new society to be built on the ruins of 
the old. There is a certain monarchical element in 
their operations, inasmuch as they expect their ad- 
herents to follow the leader or leaders, without know- 
ing precisely whither tliey arc going, but with conii- 
dence in tlie guiding spirit. Leadership and agitation 
without a programme are botli unpopular with most 
modern socialists, and the JManquists do not count a 
large number of adherents. They are, however, active, 
courageous, and irreconcilable. They are intransi- 
gentes,” who will make no compromise with our pres- 
ent institutions. Their leader is Eudes,* a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety at the time of the 
rising of the commune. The title of a paper which 
they published for some time indicates the iierceness 
oi tlu^ir disposition. Tt was ‘‘Ni Dieu ni Maitre” — 

Neitluo* Cod nor IMaster.” Among its contributors 
Ck)urnet, Breuille, and C ranger are named. The paper 
has c(‘ased to ap|)ear for lack of patronage, and they 
are now (H)mpelled to make propaganda orally by con- 

*** For this, ns as a few other facts, I mu iudebted to an article 
on “French Socialists” which ai)pcarcd in the weekly edition of the 
London Tinm^ March 30, 1883. 
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versation and by speeches. It cannot be said that 
they differ from the other groups of socialists in their 
attitude of defiance towards God and religion, and 
perhaps they do not in this respect differ so widely as 
is supposed from a large number of French and Ger- 
man political leaders and thinkers. It must be fairly 
stated that their opposition to religion has no logical 
connection with their socialistic views. On the con- 
trary, it is as illogical for them to reject Christianity 
as anything well could be. The French social re- 
formers of about 1850 perceived this. At that time, 
if one had visited the assembly rooms of a commu- 
nistic or socialistic society in Paris, he would in all 
probability have found there a picture of Christ, wdth 
these words written under it, “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
First Representative of the People.” * 

The anarchists are also a small but determined 
band. Their leading representatives are Prince Kra- 
potkine, a Russian by birth, and Elisoe Rcclus, the 
celebrated geographer. Emile Gautier, Bernard, and 
Bordat, who, like Krapotkine, were sentenced to live 
years’ imprisonment at the Lyons trial, January 1 9, 
1883, for connection with the International Associa- 
tion of Laborers, are also prominent anarchists. Al- 
though their programme may be found almost word 
for word in Proudhon, they profess to follow more 
closely Bakounine, the Russian nihilist, who separated 
himself from Marx and the Internationals, and formed 
secret societies in Spain, Switzerland, France, and else- 
where, and thus' propagated nihilistic views ; for an- 
archy and nihilism are pretty much one and tlie same 
thing when nihilism is understood in the older, st rict er 


* Vide B. Maloii’s “Expose,” etc., p. 
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sense, wliich does not include, as it does in a larger 
and more modern sense, those who are simply political 
and constitutional reformers.^ Like Prince Krapot- 
kine, Bakounino came of an old and prominent Rus- 
sian family ; like him, he revolted against the cruel- 
ties and injustices he saw about him ; like him, he 
despaired of peaceful reform, and concluded that no 
great improvement could he expected until all our 
present political, economic, and social institutions 
were so thoroughly demolished that of the old struct- 
ure not one stone should be left on another. Out of 
the ruins a regenerated world might arise. We must 
be purged as by fire. Like all anarchists and true 
nihilists, he was a thorough pessimist, as far as cHir 
present manner of life was concerned. Reaction 
against conservatism carried him very far. He wished 
to al)olisli })rivate property, state, and inheritance. 
Equality is to be carried so far that all must wear 
the same kind of clothing, no difference being made 
even for sex. Religion is an aberration of the brain, 
and should be abolished.f 

Fire, dynamite, and assassination are approved of 
by at least a large number of the party. They are 
brave men, and liglit for tlieir faith witli the devotion 
of martyrs. Imprisomnent and death are counted but 
as n‘ wards. 

Tlurir press is (*-<)m])aratively insignificant. Their 


^ (lonsult, on this \)<>iut, Shcjiniiik’s “ IhidorpjrouHd UuaHia ” (Lou- 
don, IHSIl). Oandul iiuiuiry of a larpjo imnihor of KuHsiana, youn" 
and old, rich and poor, oonvinoed nio lon^ siuci* that the views this 
book expresses eoncerninj^ the condition of Kussia are sulistantinlly 
correct. 

f Of. Rudolf Meyer, Bd. i. SS. 4*2, 42, and two articles on Michael 
Bakunin, in the Deutsi'he Rmuhvhau (1877), Bdc. 11 u. 12. 
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principal newspaper appears to be the jReooIfe, a small 
paper published at Geneva since IS'/ 9. A paper was, a 
few years ago, published in their interCvStvS at \’”erviers, 
Belgium, with the characteristic title, The Cry of the 
People {Le Cri du Peiiple). It lasted only a little 
over a year, its final number appearing on the 21st of 
June, 1879, and containing this sentence, among many 
similar : Yes, we applaud all the executions made by 
the Russian nihilists, and wish that their i)ropaganda 
might extend itself over the whole eartli.” 

Forty-seven anarchists signed a declaration of prin- 
ciples, which was read by one of their number at their 
trial at Lyons. It was substantially as follows : 

“The anarchists arc citizens who, in an age when one preaches 
everywhere the liberty of opinions, have believed it their duty to rec- 
ommend unlimited liberty. 

“Our only merit consists in speaking out openly what the masses 
are thinking. We are several millions of laborers, who wish abso- 
lute liberty, and nothing but liberty. 

“We wish liberty — that is to sa}", we demand for every human 
being the right and the means of doing that which plea.se.s him, ami 
of doing only that which pleases him ; to satisfy integrally all his 
wants, without any other limits than natural inipossiljilitics and the 
wants of neighbors equally respectable. 

“We wish liberty, and wo believe its existence incompatible with 
the existence of any power whatsoever, whatever its origin and form 
— whether it be elected or imposed, monarchical or n'publican- — 
whether inspired by divine right or by popular right, by anointment 
or universal suffrage. 

“ The best governments arc the worst. 

“ The evil, in other terms, In the eyes of the anarchists, does not 
reside in one form of government more than in another ; it is in thti 
idea of government itself, in the principle of authority. 

“ The substitution, in a word, in human relations, of frkk contract, 
perpetually rcvisablc and dissoluble^ is our ideal. 

“The anarchists propose to teach the people how to get along 
without government, as they already begin to learn how to get along 
without God. 
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‘‘They will learn, likewise, how to get along without property- 
holders. 

“ No liberty without equality ! No liberty in a society where the 
capital is centralized in the hands of a minority, which continually 
grows smaller. 

“We believe that capital — the common patrimony of humanity, 
since it is the fruit of the co-operation of contemporaneous genera- 
tions — ought to be placed at the service of all. 

“We w'ish, in a word, equality — equality in fact, as corollary or 
rather as primordial condition of liberty. From each one according 
to his faculties, to each one according to his needs: that is what 
we wish sincerely, energetically. 

“ Wicked and insane as people call us, we demand bread for all, 
science for all, w'ork for all ; for all, also, independence and jus- 
tice.” * 

The anarchists believe in a kind of collectivism. 

Their ideal consists of independent communes united 
very loosely in a confederation. Of course, the con- 
federation has no powers save such as are voluntarily 
granted it by each individual and during the time 
vhich it may please him to grant them. It is no gov- 
ernment. It is simply combined action. There are 
groups and confederations within the communes based 
on similar principles. 

The collectivists are French socialists and social 
democrats, who have adopted the views of the Ger- 
mans, chiefly of Marx and Lassalle. Their opinions j 

we will then discuss under the head of German social- 
ism. It is here only necessary to give evidence of the 
fact that they build on German foundations ; to men- 
tion their organizations and a few of their leaders. 

If French expositions of collectivism are examined, | 

it Avill be found that constant references are made to • 


* This w^as copied in the February (1883) number of the Journal 
des ^conomistes from the RmoUk. I take it from the Journal. 
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the German socialists and citations taken from tlicir 
writings. Thus Malon, himself a collectivist, cites 
Depaepe’s presentation of international collectivism — 
and pretty much all collectivism and social democracy 
are to-day international ; and Depaepe, in the passage 
quoted, states plainly that he has only given a more 
or less perfect r^sumh of Marx and Lassalle.* The 
French socialist who wrote the article for the London 
Times on French socialists, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, mentions familiarly the names of 
Schaffle, Marx, and Lassalle. ifimilc de Laveleye, in 
his article in the Fortnightly Remew on the “ Euro- 
pean Terror,” f follows Schafile’s Quintessence of 
Socialism ” in explaining the system of the collectiv- 
ists, and Schaffle simply presents German social de- 
mocracy at its best. The international spirit of so- 
cial democracy was illustrated in the marriage of two 
of Marx’s daughters to two French socialists, Longiiet 
and Lafargue, the latter of whom translated his work, 

Das Kapital,” into French. 

The collectivists are divided into two })ranches — 
the evolutionist collectivists and the revolutionary 
collectivists. 

The evolutionist collectivists do not reject reform 
as a possible substitute for revolution. While they 
do not claim to be able to say that a social revolution 
will never be necessary, they recognize the fact that 
a change of the economic forms of society is a mattcu* 
of growth and evolution, and are willing to a])proa(*.h 
the socialistic state by degrees. A writer much in 
vogue with them is Colins, a Belgian, who advocated the 
nationalization of land. Ilis two chief works, Quk'st- 


* ‘‘ Expose,” etc., p. 200. 


f April, IfciSa. 
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€0 que lix Science Sociale?” — ^‘^What Is So(*ial Sci- 
ence ? ” — and L’Econoniie Politique,” werq |)ul>rhslu‘d 
between 1848 and 1857. A number of nullionnaires 
belong to this group of collectivistvs, and a society lias 
been formed to })ul)li8h and disseminate tbo works of 
Colins. It is said that 4(),()0() francs have l)een sub- 
scribed for this ]nirpose. 

Colins favored these four measures as a transition 
from private property in land to its nationalization : 

‘‘ 1. Abolition oC collateral inheritances. 

“ 2. Proclamation of the liberty of bequest. 

“ A tax of twenty-tive per centum upon uU inheritances. 

“4. Enli|j;ht.onment of the masses, so that they shall soon <lcmaiul 
the collecdvity of the soil, or, as the English say, llie iiationaiization 
of land.’”*' 

(h)llectivists of this group are called ‘"Possihilists ” 
and Opportunists,” on account of their tem})orizing 
inclinations. Although ]\I. dc‘. Lav(4cy<‘, states that 
tliey are gaining favor with the laborers as o[)posed 
to the Irrecoiu'ilahles, they have few leadei's, or, at 
any rat(‘, talktu's of note. On occasion of the election 
at PcIIevillc, whem a d(‘pnty was to be elected to re- 
place Oambetta, the evolutionist collectivists nomi- 
nated a rcspectahh^ nu'chanic, by the name of J. B. 
Dumay. lie was not, however, elected. 

Th(‘ revolutionary colh'cdJ vists, also (‘alhul Marx- 
ists, are divided into two factions, owing to ])crsonal 
rivalrh'S. ''riusse arc‘. called the Federation <lu Chui- 
tr(‘,” among whom ar(‘ Jules (hu‘sde, Ihuil Lafargut', 
Fmih‘ Massaial, and (hihriel Devilled ; and the Union 

* Vide M’alou’s “ Exp()s6,” c‘t,c., ]). isa. A further iiccount t>f 
dolius’s ideas is given in a very interesting manner in an article 
already referred to — vi'/., I)c Laveleye’s “European Terror’^ {^hhrt- 
7i'i(/hth/ Mevieiv^ April, 
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Federative,” among whom are B. Malon, author of the 
work which I have several times cited ; Paul Brousse, 
and Joffrin, a municipal councillor, who recently de- 
manded of the council the execution of a large numher 
of socialistic measures, like the erection of city work- 
shops (ateliers municipaitx) to furnish work to the 
unemployed, the establishment of bakeries and meat- 
markets in order to sell provisions at a moderate price, 
and the construction of houses to be let to laborers at 
cost price. 

At the time when Diimay was candidate at Belle- 
ville for the place in the Chamber of Deputies ^vhich 
Gambetta’s death left vacant, the revolutionary col- 
lectivists nominated Jules Gucsde, who received only 
a small number of votes. He issued, however, an elec- 
toral programme, which is valuable as an authentic 
statement of principles approved by his party at sev- 
eral different congresses between IS'TO and 18S2. It 
is as follows : 

“ Considering : That the emancipation of the productive class is 
that of all human beings, 'without distinction of sex or race ; that the 
producers can never be free until they are in possession of thcTueans 
of production (lands, factories, ships, banks, credit, etc.); that there 
arc only two forms under which the means of production can belong 
to them : 

“ 1. The individual form, which has never existed as a general and 
universal fact, and which is being eliminated more and more by in- 
dustrial progress ; 

“ 2. The collective form, 'whose material and intellectual elcmentfl 
are furnished by the very development of capitalistic society : — 
Considering: That this collective appropriation can result only 
from the revolutionary action of the productive class — or the ^u-o/c- 
tariat — organized as a distinct political party ; that vSuch an organi - 
zation ought to be pursued by all the moans at the disposal of tlie 
proletariat^ universal sulfragc included, and thus transfornu'd from 
an instrument of injury, as it has hitherto been, into an instrument 
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of emancipation— the French socialistic laborers, in proclaimin',^ as 
their end the political and economic expropriation of the class ol 
capitalists, and the return into the collective form of all the means 
of production, have decided, as the meana of organizing the conllict, 
to enter into the eleetiona with the following demands : 

“ A, rOLITICAL FROdR AMME. 

“ 1. The abolition of all laws ei>iieerning (he press, assemblies, ami 
associations, and especially the law against the ‘ International Ass(e 
eialiou of Workmen,’ suppression of the w<n’kmaii’s b(u»k,* this regis- 
tration of the laboring class, and of all articles of the code estab- 
lishing the inferiority of the laborer vh-d-tnji bis employer and of the 
inferiority of woman vAs’-A-r/.s' man. 

“ 2. Suppression of religious appropriations, and the return to tlu^ 
nation of all jiroperty designated by the term fnorfinain ( Ame of 
the Commune of April 2, 1S71). . . , 

Suppression of the pu))licdebt 

“4. Abolition of standing armies, and Ibo establishment of a mili- 
tia system to inehuh' all the peojde. 

“ r>. The establishment of the freedom of (he (‘ommune as regards 
its udministrulion ami its poliet*. 

“J?. ECONOMIC RROORAMMI'k 

“1. One day of rest in seven; eight hours to constitute a day’s 
labor for adults; prohibition of the labor of children under fourteen 
in private establishments, ami the reduction of their labor to six 
lu)urs a day hetwaam fourteen and eighteen. 

“2. A protecting ‘surveillance’ of apprentices by corporations of 
laborers. 

A legal minimum of wagt'S, determined each year aoeonling to 
the local price of provisions, by a statistical commission composed of 
laborers. 

“•1. Legal prohibition of the right to emi>loy bireign labortU'S with 
smaller wages than those g;iv<'n to Krenelnnen. 

“5. Ihpial wages for e(iual work f<u* laborers of botli sexes. 

^ A little book whieh a w<a'knian is eontpelled to Ive<*p ami exhibit 
to ea.(!h employer, in order that tlie latter may know wlio hnv(* em- 
ployed him before, tin* new emplovi'r in (urn signing his name in the 
book when the laborer enters his service and wlieu bo kuivcH it, and 
expressing bis opinion of the hiburer’H conduct. 
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“ 6. Free instruction in science, trades, and professions. 

“ 1. Support of the aged and infirm by the public* * . 

“ 8. Suppression of all interference of employers in the manage- 
ment of funds destined for the benefit of laborers. 

“ 9. Responsibility of employers for accidents to their employees. 

“10. Participation of laborers in the establishment of riiles and 
laws for different shops ; suppression of the right of employers to 
impose fines and penalties upon laborers. 

“ 11. Annulment of all contracts which have alienated public prop- 
erty (banks, railroads, mines, etc.), and the management of all state- 
workshops by laborers employed therein. 

“ 12. Abolition of all indirect taxes, and the transformation of 
all direct taxes into a progressive tax on incomes exceeding .^000 
francs ; suppression of all collateral inlieritaiicos, and of inheritances 
in direct line exceeding 20,000 francs.” *** 

Clovis liiigues, mGDtioncd as “ unclassccl,” is a col- 
lectivist deputy. It is stated, however, that he has 
announced his intention of leaving the party, on ac- 
count of the tyranny with which they have attempted 
to control him in every stop. Joffrin refused to at- 
tend Louis Blanc’s funeral, as he held that he had 
proved false to the laborers in ISYl. Ilagues, an old 
friend of Blanc’s, attended, and was reproved for this, 
whereupon he indignantly declared tlio ahove-nuai- 
tioned intention, maintaining that Louis Blanc was 
an honorable, high-minded man, and a true friend of 
the laborer. 

Be Laveleye believes that a majority of Fnaieli 
workmen are socialists, while Malon confidently speaks 
of the socialists as forming the Uite of the 
The latter states their views and tendencies at the 
present time in the following language : “We have 
rejected all religions regenerations, whether they are 


* Quoted from Journal des Ecmonmica for l\Iarcli, 1883, pp. 450- 

452. 
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called iTew Catholic, New Christian, pantheistic, or 
theo - humanitarian ; and we have accepted e very- 
scientific demonstration, however much opposed it 
might he to the previous order of our conceptions. 

^‘We have recognized that the social and intellec- 
tual world, like the physical world, are governed by 
natural laws, and are subject to relations of succes- 
sion and similitude independent of our personal in- 
tervention. W e have admitted that our will itself is 
determined by natural laws which it may not break. 

“ This has given us larger views, and especially has 
taught us to seek in a terrestrial future the ideal which 
is at the basis of every human nature. 

“We have acquired a more profound knowledge of 
the laws which govern social phenomena. We know 
that as our human nature is essentially capable of 
modification and perfection, so social phenomena and 
industrial phenomena, being based thereon, ai’e modi- 
fiable in large degree, and we labor to modify them 
as much as possible.” * 

* “ Expos(S des iScoles Socialistcs Fraii9aises,” pp. iii., iv. 

L 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RODBEETUS. 

In turning our attention to Germany we come to 
the period of classical epoch-making socialism.” It 
is the only living socialism of world -wide impor- 
tance ; for, with few comparatively unimportant (ex- 
ceptions, all socialism of to-day, whether found in 
Paris or Berlin, in New York or Vienna, in Cliicago 
or Frankfort - on - the - Main, is through and through 
German. 

The German socialists are distinguished by the pro- 
fundity of their systems. These are not exhausted by 
a few hours’ study. You can come back to tlieni tinu'. 
and time again, and obtain ever new ideas. A great 
German economist (SchafHe) declares that it took him 
years to comprehend the full signiiicance of German 
socialism. It gives no evidence of decreasing power, 
but, on the contrary, its influence is manifestly spread- 
ing and becoming more and more dee})ly rooted in 
the minds and hearts of large masses. Its vitality is 
due, on the one hand, to the logical and philosophical 
strength of the systems on which it is based ; on tlu^ 
other, to the patience and indomitable perseverance 
of its leaders. 

One of its leading characteristics is its thoroughly 
scientific spirit. Sentimentalism is ])anished, and a 
foundation sought in hard, relentless laws, resulting 
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necessarily from tlic pliysiological, psychological, and 
social constitution of man, and Ids physical environ- 
ment. Like French socialism, its most prondneiit side 
is its negative character, hut this is not declamatory. 
Coldly, passioiilessly, laws regulating wages and value 
are developed, which show that in our presexit eco- 
nomic society the poverty of laborers and tlu^ir robl)ery 
by capitalists are as inevitable facts as the motions 
of the planets. Histories, blue books, and statistical 
journals are searched, and facts are piled on facts, 
mountain - high, to sustain every separate and indi- 
vidual proposition. Mathematical demonstrations as 
logical as problems in Euclid take the place of line 
periods, perorations, and appeals to the Deity. Politi- 
cal economy is not rejected, but in its strictest and 
most orthodo.x: form becomes the very corner-stone of 
the new social structure. No writer is valued so 
highly as Ricardo, who, in ]K)litical ecotiomy, was the. 
strictest of the strict, a Pharisee of tlie Pharisees. 
English political economy is developed to its Iogic‘al 
and consistent conclusion witli wonderful learning and 
skill. In the German socialists, says Rudolf Meycu*, 
we have learned men ])elonging to tlu^ higher mer- 
cantile and ])rofessional classes, in allliuuit <drcum- 
stances, who, out of pure love for the (‘.ause, dt‘Vot.(Ml 
themselves to profound economic inv(‘st.igati<>ns, and 
who united a serious, S(‘ar(*liing mind with thorough 
knowh‘(lg(‘ of histiory, ])hilology, and law. '’riu'y an'. 
])oliti<‘al economists cMjual to the gn*at English headers 
in this study, ])ut having at their ('.ommand a grt'ater 
S(ru‘ntiti<*. ap])arat.ns, (‘S])(‘cially such as is atl’onb'd by 
statistics.”*^ Rosclno-, imUn'd, iin<ls iu tlumi alike the 

* “Einaucipatioriskampf,” etc., Ud. i. S. 4a 
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strcngtli and tli6 weakness of tlie Englisli school. lie 
describes them thus in his History of Political 
Economy in Germany.” “ Some of them seem to be 
more historical than the Free-trade School, but this 
is only an appearance, as they apply history so so- 
phistically. As far as doctrinal abstractions arc con- 
cerned, they are at least equal to the extreme Free- 
traders.* * * § They indulge in the same cosmopolitism, 
which entirely overlooks real peoples, states, and de- 
grees of culture, in the same naive assumption of the 
equality of all men, . . . and in the same rnammonistic 
undervaluation of ideal goods.” f 

Two of the earliest adherents of this school were 
Friedrich Engels, who wrote a work on the “ Condi- 
tion of the Laboring Classes in England ;”J and K. 
Mario, who published, in 1849, his “ System of World- 
Economy, or Investigations Concerning the Organiza- 
tion of Labor § and proposed a federation of social- 
istic communities. Both of these writers, however, 
were soon so far surpassed in im 2 :)ortance by tlie tlirec 
socialists, Rodbertus, Marx, and Lassalle, that they 
are scarcely noticed in the great current of German 
socialism. We will consequently at once proceed to 
the consideration of the life and teachings of liodber- 
tus, from whom it may be considered as taking its be- 
ginning. Its growth from the time he published his 
doctrines has been unbroken. 

* Free-trader is used here, as often in Germany, not to denote sim- 
ply an advocate of free-trade, but a supporter of the entire abstract 
and theoretical system of the MiglisU free-traders. 

f Page 1023. 

j “Die Lage der arbeitenden Klasscn in England” (18-15). 

§ “System der Weltdkonomic, odor Untcrsuchungcii iilier die Or- 
ganisation der Arbeit.” 
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Karl Rodbertiis, wlio lived from 1805 to IH'/f), was 
a man of social standing, universally respected alike 
for learning and cliaractei*. lie was at first a jurist, 
and afterwards a farmer, liaving purchased the estate 
in Pomerania called Jagetzow. On this account he 
is often called Rodhertus-Jagetzow.* 

Rodbertus took some part in p<)lit,i(‘s during the 
stirring events of 1848, and for a short time there- 
after. lie was member of the National Assembly in 
1848, and in 1840 of the Second Chamber of the Prus- 
sian Parliament. He was Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation and Public Worship for a brief period. I hit he 
linally abandoned politics and led a (piiet life in his 
country home, devoting himself chielly to scientilic 
and literary pursuits. 11 is knowU‘dge of some parts 
of Roman history is considered (piite profound. 

Rodbe^rtus, one ot* the ablest socualists who ever liv(‘d, 
is perhaps the lu^st representative of pure theoreti- 
cal socialism. Professor Wagner of Berlin calls him 
the Ricardo of socialism. This gives him an im|)or- 
tant place in the history of political economy, for })o- 

* Aa this Cennau custom is not generally understood in America 
and often leads to confusion, it may be well to state that it is eus- 
tomary to allix the name of a man’s estate or native villagiJ or evtm 
his wife’s name to his own to distinguish him from otlnu's of the same 
name. Thus, tlic founder of the people’s hanks is ealle<l Hchulze- 
Delitzsch, h(‘eause he: lived fornuu'ly in a litth^ j)lae(5 called D(‘lit/.seh. 
He afterwards liveil in Potsdam, hut was still (‘ailed Sehulz(sl)elit/.seh. 
Delitzseh is, how(^v^‘r, r(‘ully no part of his name. In Hpi'aking to 
him yow would g(‘n(‘rally hav(* addreHSt‘d him as Mr. Schulze, nevuu* 
Mr. Delitzseh. In reading a hook nau'ntly writUsi hy a leanu'd Ameri- 
can, I was amused to h(h^ him spokiui of stu’ionsly as Mr. Sehulzc 
YOU D(‘litzsch. It originaUfd und<)uhU‘dly in Lassalk’s calling him 
in contempt for his admiration for the bour(/(vhk Mr, Bastiat-Bchulzo 
von Delitzseh. 


m 
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litical economists may be considered as practically 
unanimous in the opinion that scientific socialism 
represents an economic system which no science of 
political economy can any longer neglect” (Wagner). 
It is certain that he resembles Ricardo in many re- 
spects, and I personally am quite inclined to think 
he equalled him, though his name has never become 
very popular, as his life was a quiet, retired one, and 
he took no part in agitation. His writings are rather 
difficult reading for laborers, and they arc conse(pieut- 
ly little acquainted with him. His intluence on the 
greatest living economists has been remarkable."^'' 

Rodbertus’s principal works are : 

1. “Zur Erkenntniss imscrcr Staatswirthschaftliclicni Ziistiiiulo” 
— “ Our Economic Condition” (ISTcubraudenburg und Ericdlaud, 1842). 
This contains Ins leading views, which were not changed thereafter. 
Out of print. 

2. “Sociale Brief e an Von Kirchmanu” — “Social Letters to Von 
Kirchmann” (1850-51). Out of print. 

S. “ Zur Beleuchtung dor Socialcn Eragc ” — “ Elucidation of the 
Social Question” (Berlin, 1875), This contains a second edition of 
the second and third letters to Von Kirchmann, and, witli the two fol- 
lowing essays, gives a very good idea of his economic theoric.s. 

4. “Ber Normal Arbeitstag” — “The Normal Labor Bay” (Berlin, 
18^1). Reprinted in T^hingir Zeitschrift fur die cfcmnimte 
wissenschaft fur ISIS. Cf. also, in the same volume of the Zeilsehri/f 
an essay on Rodbertus by Adolf Wagner, entitled “ Kinigea von und 
iiber Rodbertus-Jagetzow.” 

5. “Offener Brief an das Comitd dcs Bcutschcn Arbeiter-Vercins” 
— “ Open Letter to the Committee of the German Laborers Union ” 
(Leipzig, 1863). Reprinted in Volume L of Lassalle’s collected 
writings-^F, Lassalle’s “Reden und Schriften” (New York, 1882). 

6. “Zur Erklarung und Abhulfc dor heutigen Crcditrioth des 
Grundbesitzes An Explanation of the Neces.sity of Credit for 
Land-owners and Proposal of Measures to Assist Them” (2 vols. 
1868-69). Out of print. 

* Cf. Wagner, in Tuhhger ZeUaekrift (1878), RS. 211, 212. 
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The aim of Rodbertus is naturally to solve the so- 
i cial problem, to abolish the sharp contradiction be- 

tween the real life of society and the desired and 
striven-for ideal. But there are two chief evils in the 
existing economic life of man, which are the cause of 
most of the others. These evils are pauperism and 
: COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CRISES, the latter lead- 

' ing to overproduction and a glut in the market. Rod- 

I bertus directs his attention principally to the means 

of abolishing these evils. 

The starting-point of Rodbertus’s political economy 
; is his conception of labor expressed in the following 

sentence : “ All economic goods are to be regarded 
only as the products of labor, and they cost nothing 
but labor.”* This proposition he claims was first in- 
troduced into economic science by Adam Smith, and 
was more firmly established by the school of Ricardo. 
His whole theory consists of a logical extension of 
this theory, according to which pauperism and crises 
result from one and the same circumstance — viz., 
“ that when economic processes are left to themselves 
in respect to the distribution of goods, certain rela- 
tions (Verhaltnisse) connected with the development 
of society bring it about that as the productivity of so- 
cial labor f increases, the wages of the laboring classes 
constitute an ever-decreasing portion of the national 
product.” X This does not mean necessarily that what 
the laborer receives becomes absolutely smaller ; only 
that it decreases relatively. If ten laborers produce 
now twenty bushels of wheat in a given time, and re- 

t * “ Zuu Beleuchtung,” etc., SS. 23, 24. 

■ t That is, the labor of man in economic society. 

X “Zur Beleuchtung,’^ S. 24- 
! 'll 
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ceive ten biisliels as wages, and at a later period the 
productivity of labor has increased to such an extent 
that they produce thirty bushels in the same time, but 
receive only thirteen, their portion, their quota has 
decreased.* 

Now let us see how this produces pauperism and 
crises. 

In society we find laborers, capitalists, and landlords. 
These classes can exist only because there is a division 
of labor, and laborers produce more than they con- 
sume. Landlords and capitalists receive what is called 
rent, which is any income derived from the fact of 
possession and not from labor. All the rest is labor’s 
share. Now how does it happen that rent-receiving 
classes are able to exist ? in other words, how is one 
‘man enabled to take from another a part of the fruits 
of his labor ? This is because private property in land 
and capital exists. Land and capital constitute the 
instruments of labor, and without them j)roduction is 
impossible. Their possessors refuse to give them up 
to another’s use unless a share of tlic produce is guar- 
anteed them therefor, while the laborer’s hunger and tlic 
sufferings of his family compel him to assent. Labor 
is treated as a commodity. It is bought and sold like 
other commodities, and its value depends on its cost. 
What is the cost of labor? Manifestly the cost of 
continuing labor ; in other words, such means as will 
enable the laborer himself to live and to beget chil- 


The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Massachiisettfl Bun'au of 
Statistics of Labor for 1883 goes to substantiate this theor}'. In 
181^5 the “percentage of wages paid of value of ]>ro(Iuc(.” in over 
two thousand establishments was 24.G8; in 1880 only 20.33. Vnlr 
p. 3^71 ; cf. also otlier statistics on the same page and on p. 370. 
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(Iren wlio whall continue to labor after he in goiu^. 
What the laborers re(j[iuro to live, and to niarry, and 
beget children in sufficient nuinberB to supply the 
labor market, is their standard of life. This they ob- 
tain and no more. Labor costs labor, and is measured 
by labor ; but labor produc^es more than it eonsunu's, 
and this surj)lus-value is rent. Does the laborer's statid- 
ard of life rise with the inei'ease in productivity of 
economic forces ? No, it is even doul)tful whether it 
is rising at all. Then the conclusion is inevitable that 
labor’s proportion or (jiiota decreases. Kodlnu’tus 
thinks he can prove, from the income returns in Eng- 
land since 1800 , and from the division of the national 
product of England into x'ont, wages, and profits, that 
the increased production of macdiine power, estimated 
as expial to the lalior of five hundred and iifty mill- 
ions of men, has Ixmelited wholly and (‘iitiniy land- 
lords and capitalists.*^ Rodbcrtus ])uts th(‘ mat((‘r as 
follows to lahorers: Under the reghne of 
and with our present jiroperty laws, your level, your 
portion of the goods produced, tends to fall, not to 
rise ; to convince yourselves, look at our situation in 
general. Has tlie separation in the incomes of social 
classes becaime greater or smaller since W(^ jidshosh 
machines and railroads, and productivity and prodiio 
tion have increasiMl so remarkably V Tlu^ answ(‘r (%'ui- 
not, indcuKl, lie doubtful. Or consider our situation in 
particular, and ask tlui oldest among you wlu‘th(‘r, dur- 
ing tlic last forty years, wag(‘S"~-n‘al wages, m(‘asured 
in what wagess will huy — havt^ incrt‘as(‘d as nnudi in 
your fatherland or your nativu^ city as land-rent, or, 
what is the same, thc^ value of tlui land, and as much 

* “Normal Arbeitstag 7\ibinif€r ZtitHchriff^ R JbU. 
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as capital has increased.”* We have hero, then, an 
explanation of pauperism and of discontent. A man’s 
poverty does not depend so much upon what he lias 
absolutely, as upon the relation in which his posses- 
sions stand to those of others about him, and upon the 
extent to which they allow him to share in the prog- 
ress of the age. A cannibal in the Sandwich Islands 
is not poor because he has no coat ; an Englishman is. 
When the vast majority were unable to read, a man 
was not poor or oppressed because he was unable to 
purchase books, but a German wdio to-day has not the 
means to do so is both poor and oppressed.! 

Rodbertus undertakes, in the second place, to provii 
that crises result from the continued decrease in la- 
bor’s share of all the goods produced. His arguments 
are remarkable, and contain the ablest explanation yet 
given of the commercial and industrial crashes which 
occur every few years.J 

Let us suppose that the total national production 
equals at a given moment ten millions of units, it 
makes no difference what a unit is. It may rc^])rt‘scnt 
the value of ten oxen, five horses, one thousand bush- 
els of wheat, ten tons of hay, and one hundred slu^ep, 
or it may equal the value of any other amount of e(‘o- 
nomic goods. That is a matter of indiffei*ence. This 
production is divided between landlords, capitalists, 
and laborers, so that each class receives three millions 
of units, one million going to the state in the shape of 
taxes. Let us further assume that there is at this tuo- 

* “ Offenor Brief,” etc., in Lnssalle’s “ Reden,” Bd. i. S. 2'70. 

t Cf. Lassalle’s “ Redon,” Bd. i. SS. 40-42, where Huh i.huuj’jht is 
brought out clearly and forcibly. 

if I, do not mean by this to state that I consider the explanation 
correct. 
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ment an equilibrium in production. Three millions of 
units of such goods, necessaries and comforts, as labor- 
ers require, are produced ; three millions of units of 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries are produced for 
capitalists ; and a like amount for landlords. One 
million units of goods, such as the state requires, are 
produced. So long as this relation is maintained a 
cessation in production is needless. The laborers have 
the means of purchasing all that is produced for them, 
as have also landlords, capitalists, and state. If pro- 
duction is doubled, and the same relations are pre- 
served, no crisis is thereby occasioned. But the diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the same proportions are 
not preserved. Production increases, but the laborer’s 
share diminishes. He has not the means of purchas- 
ing what is produced for him. The capitalists and 
landlords do not increase their consumption of luxuries 
pari passu with the diminishing consumption of labor- 
ers, as they save in order to become wealthy. Their 
savings are invested in putting up factories and pro- 
ducing goods for laborers, which laborers have not the 
means of purchasing in the additional amounts. Cot- 
ton goods, cloths, and other commodities are heaped 
up, and finally there comes a crash. During the pe- 
riod of depression the proper relations are gradually 
x’estored. The production has increased to twenty 
millions of units, let us say, of which the laborers re- 
ceive four millions of units. Equilibrium is restored, 
when four millions are produced for them and sixteen 
millions for the other classes of society. Coi^^sequent- 

LT, m A STATE OF INCEEASINO PRODTJCTIOlSr, WE OB- 
SERVE AN" INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF LUXURIES 
AFTER EVERY CRISIS. Production continues to in- 
crease in the same relations until the laborers are 
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again unable to purchase what is produced for them, 
when goods are again heaped up, and we have the 
anomaly of magazines full of commodities for which 
there are no purchasers, although there are plenty who 
desire them. Those for whom they were destined 
have not the means of purchasing them ; and this en- 
tails also distress upon others, those who handle these 
commodities, as well as upon a large part of the rest 
of society, owing to the close relations existing be- 
tween different members of the social body. Equi- 
librium is finally restored by an increased consiim])- 
tion of luxuries. So long as economic life is not 
regulated these processes will never cease. to repeat 
themselves. 

Poverty and commercial panics can be banished 
only by arrangements which guarantee to laborers a 
share in the national product, which increases 
passu with increasing production. How is tliis to bt^ 
done? I cannot, in this place, give the details, wdiich 
must be sought in Rodbertus’s writings, particularly in 
his Normal Arbeitstag.” I will sketch tlie outlines 
of his plan. 

The state must interfere. An estimate must be 
made of the value of the national product, and of the 
share which laborers receive at the time of the valu- 
ation. We will assume that all the ])roductK of so- 
ciety during a year can be produced by four millions 
of hours of the labor of an average man. The valiu's 
of the yearly production equals four millions of hours. 
Let us suppose that the laborers receive tlic product 
of one million hours. They arc given in exchange' 
for this receipts, a kind of paper money, the unit of 
which is one hour. All that is produced finds its way 
first into magazines, and laborers and others, on pin*- 
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sen ting labor-time money, receive its value in goods. 
If tbe productivity of labor doubles, an hour will se- 
cure double tbe amount of goods. This is the solu- 
tion, then, of the problem of securing for the laborers 
a fixed share of production and an amount of goods 
which increases with increased production. 

It is probably in itself, not impossible. What 

is lacking is the will. This makes it practically im- 
possible. Many practical men have regarded the 
scheme with favor. Indeed, a German architect has 
prepared and published tables showing the value of 
the product of an average hour’s work in the building 
trade, and of the share received by the laborer him- 
self.* Their accuracy was not disputed by builders, 
though they doubted the advisability of letting the 
laborers know exactly the proportion which consti- 
tuted their wages. Kodbertus did not claim that it 
would be the task of a day to carry out this plan, but 
he thought a state which regarded lightly the expen- 
diture of four hundred millions for military purposes 
ought not to begrudge one hundred millions at once, 
and perhaps more hereafter, to banish pauperism and 
stagnation in trade and industry. He spoke of one 
or two centuries as necessary to realize these plans. 
He did not, however, regard private property in land 
and capital as the ultimate form of their possession, 
although the above scheme allows both. He thought 
there were three stages in economic development. In 
the first, private property in human beings — slavery, 

* “ Hiilfstafeln zu Preisberechnungen fiir Zimmerarbeiten, auf 
Grundlage der durcbschnittlichen Leistung der Arbeiter,” von H. 
Peters. Schwerin i. M,, and “ Hiilfsbuch zur Aufstellung von Lohn- 
regulativen und Preisberechnungen fiir Bautischlerarbeiten, mit An- 
gabe des Materialbedarfs und dcs durcbschnittlichen Arbeitswerths 
nach Stunden und Miiiuten,” von II, Peters (Berlin, 1877). 
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serfdom, and vassalage — existed ; in the second, that 
in which we now live, private property in capital — 
i. e., the instruments and means of labor — was a social 
institution ; in the third, private property in income 
alone was to be allowed. Each one was to enjoy in 
this third stage the full fruits of his labor. 

It is needless to say that Rodbertus w^aged no cru- 
sade against land or capital. ISfo one avas ever so 
great a fool as to do that. Every social democrat, 
even, admits the necessity of botli land and capital. 
He did not, however, believe that it was forever nec- 
essary that capitalists and landlords as separate classes 
should exist. There is the same difference between 
capital and capitalist as there is between labor and 
slave. Once, he w^ho waged war on slavery was looked 
upon as a man who was trying to abolish labor. In 
the future Rodbertus thinks we wdll separate in tlu‘. 
same manner capital and capitalist, and abolish the 
capitalist class as weliave already abolislied the slave- 
holding class. This does not at all im})ly equality. 
Great differences could still exist, but lliey would be 
based on merit. 

A period of laissez-faire was held by Rodbm-tus to 
denote a transitional stage and a preparation for a 
different social organization. After the social ord(‘r of 
the Roman republic, which w^as founded on the pos- 
session of many slaves, and production on a large B(‘ale 
by them, had had its day, freedom in trade and com- 
merce reigned under the emperors, but was terminated 
by the feudal system of the Middle Ages, for whi(‘h 
state it was only preparatory. In the same manmu*, 
the present imperfect and unsatisfactory organization, 
or, as he perhaps would have said, disorganization, 
was to end in a higher social stage. It was wicked 
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and impious to hope for an improvement from laissez- 
faire, which he called a fool’s paradise. Good things 
did not come to us in this world of themselves. It 
was intended that we should work for them, and for 
their attainment use all the instrumentalities which 
Providence has committed to us, the state included. 

All of the leading socialists of to-day, to whatever 
socialistic group they may belong, have been influ- 
enced greatly by Podbertus. An understanding of 
his theories renders it comparatively easy to under- 
stand Marx and Lassalle. 

German socialists of to-day may be divided into 
three groups — viz., social democrats, professorial so- 
cialists, and Christian socialists. We also hear of 
state socialists, who form one class with professorial 
socialists ; save that a few of them may, perhaps, be- 
long to the social democrats. Sometimes they are 
separated from professorial socialists and made to in- 
clude simply German office-holders, but the ideas of 
German office-holders, as such, can have no interest 
for us in this place. The same man is sometimes 
called a professorial socialist and sometimes a state 
socialist, as, for example, Professor Wagner — state 
socialist as an office-holder who lays stress on the 
beneficial effects of state activity, professorial social- 
ist as a professor who does the same. It is best to 
use the term professorial socialists in a wide sense, so 
as to include all holding similar views. 
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CHAPTER X. 

KARL MARX. 

The more immediate tlicoretical founder of social 
democracy, and for many years its leading represent- 
ative, was Karl Marx, born in 1818 in Treves (Trier). 
The social position of his family in Germany was ex- 
cellent. His father, a converted Jew, occupied a high 
position in the civil service, Marx studied law at the 
universities of Bonn and Berlin. In the latter places 
he became so much interested in philosophy that ht^ 
abandoned law. The philosophy which he adopted 
was the Hegelian. He intended to become a profess- 
or, but was led into politics and journalism by the ap- 
pai'ent dawn of freedom accomi)anying the succession 
of Frederick William IV. to the lh*ussian throne in 
1840. He soon became editor-in-chief of the Rhoih^h 
Gazette {Bhemische Zeitung)^ which had been foundc‘d 
by leading liberals, and began to criticise the govern- 
ment with what was then called unheard-of boldness. 
But he was so skilful in his expressions that the s])e- 
cial censor of the press, who was sent from Berlin to 
Cologne to watch the paper, could find no cause for 
legal proceedings against him. Finally, governnuml. 
becoming weary of such attacks, and having then tlu^ 
power to do so, simply decreed tliat at the expiration 
of the first quarter - year of 1843 the pa})er should 
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cease to appear."*" The interest which Marx had be- 
gun to take in matters of government showed him the 
necessity of informing liimself more fully on suhjec‘tK 
of political economy, lie went to Paris, ae<^ordingly, 
after the sup])ressioii of the Zt^ltung^ to 

study that scvience, thinking that France tlieu afforded 
better advantages for that pur})ose. lie was, no doubt, 
right in this, as the (Germans have, only lattdy become 
great in political economy. In Paris he contimu‘d to 
wage war with the pen on the Prussian government, 
and was hanislied from .France in 1844 by (iuizot, to 
please Prussia. Going to Brussels, he continued his 
economic studies, interested hhtiself in the causi‘ of 
the laborers, and in Ins writings at this tiim^ (‘X- 
pressed views similar to those which he held at the 
time of liis death. In 1817, in company with Fried- 
rich Kiigds, he composed and publislu‘d a manifesto of 
the communistic party, which (*los(‘d with th(*s<‘ words: 
‘^The communists scorn to (‘onc(‘al tlu‘ir views and 
purposes. They declare openly that their aims (^an bt^ 
attained only by a violent overthrow of the (existing 
social order. Let the ruling claHses tremble ludoia^ a 
communistic revolution. Idie proUdarians have noth- 
ing to lose ex(H‘pt tlieir chains. Th(‘y have a. w<nhl 
to gain. Prokitarians of all lands, unite 1” 

The events of 1818 hrouglit Marx to <h'rmauy 
again, wlu^re, with his friends, Ktigds, WoIlT, and tin* 
pod, Fr(‘iligrat b, he found(‘(l t li(‘ Nvu^ Jilu (heuttv. 
(Ac//c liJniiihvJiv ZiltiOKj). For om* year this pap(‘r 
was an al>l(‘ advocate* of tin* <*ause of tlu* laborers. 
(German d(‘moe‘ra(‘y and n*action were alike* re*je*<*te'd, 

* Kor tlu*S(‘ luul facts, Mtliring’s “ Oii* StHlal* 

Demoknitic,” ch. v. 
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and the interest of the laborers was represented as ir- 
reconcilably opposed to that of all other classes. The 
paper was suppressed in 1849, and its founders 
banished from Germany. Marx lived thereafter in 
London. 

The last issiie of the paper contained a spirited fare- 
well poem, by Freiligrath, promising the reappearance 
of the journal when its undying sjiirit should have 
triumphed over all its foes. The following is a good 
translation : * 

“FAREWELL OF THE NEW RHENISH GAZETTE. 

‘‘Farewell, but not forever farewell I 

They cannot kill the spirit, iny brother ; 

In thunder I’ll rise on the field where I fell, 

More boldly to fight out another. 

When the last of crowns like glass shall break 
On the scenes our sorrows have haunted, 

And the people its last dread ‘ guilty ’ shall speak, 

By your side you shall find me undaunted. 

On Rhine or on Danube, in war and deed. 

You shall witness, true to his vow, 

On the wrecks of thrones, in the midst of the field. 

The rebel who greets you now.” 

Ill London, Marx continued his agitation and liter- 
ary work uninterruptedly — the former reaching its 
climax in the foundation of the International^ in 18(J4 ; 
the latter in the appearance of his most im}K)rtant 
work, ‘‘Das Kapital” (“Capital”), in lBG7.f It is a 
development and continuation of his “ Ziir Kritik der 
politischen Oekonomie” — “A Orititpic of Political 


* This translation, by Ernest Jones, appeared in John Rae’s “ Tin; 
Socialism of Karl Marx and the Young Hegelians” (Confm/wrani 
Review, October, 1881). 
f Second edition (Hamburg, 1872). 
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Economy” — published in 1850 . Marx intended, in 
^^Bas Kapital,” to present a complete system of po- 
litical economy in three volumes, but had published 
only the first, On the Process of Capital Produc- 
tion,” at the time of his death, March 14 , 1888 . The 
delay was due, it is said, to the extraordinary thor- 
oughness with which he worked, lie had, howexu'r, 
practically completed the second volume and had 
the third volume well under way before his decease. 
These two volumes, treating of the ‘^Circulation of 
Capital ” and The Forms of the Entire Proc(\ss and 
the History of the Theory,” will be brought out by 
his friend, Friedrich Engels. It is further stat.t'd that 
Marx had prepared a third and imjn-oved edition of 
the first volume, which is now in press. 

Marx's book, “ Capital,” has been called tlu‘ Pible 
of the social democrats, and it deservc‘s the name. It 
defends their doctrines with a(*utenc‘ss of umhu-stand- 
ing and profundity of learning, and certainly ranks 
among the al)lest politico-economic treatises ever 
written. I should place it on a par with Rit^ardo’s 
‘^Principles of I\>litical Ecotiomy and Taxation.” 
Much has been said against its style. I think it, at 
least, equal to Ricardo’s. It is diirundt reading, not. 
because it is ])oorly writtcui, but ])ecause it. is 
Any one, howevcT, who has had som(‘ training in po- 
litical economy, ami is ordinarily ])right., ought not t.o 
find its ditlicult.y insurmountable. 

Marx lived a <(uict lil\‘ in London, dir<‘cting from 
that ])oint the movaummts of th(‘ lnt(‘rnational, cor- 
r(‘sp()nding for the* New Yorfx Trlhiuiv, for a tiimq 
])esidcs writing his books and pamphlets, and (mjoy- 
ing the society of his friends. His family life was a 
liappy one. llis wife was Jeimi von Westphalcn, 
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dausrliter of the Prussian minister of the same name, 
who belonged to the celebrated reactionary ministry 
of which Yon Manteiiffel was president. He had four 
children, of whom two have already been mentioned 
as wives of well-known French socialists. The death 
of a son in early life was a severe blow to him, and 
he never recovered from the death of his wife, in 1881 . 

About the ability of Marx there is unanimity of 
opinion. The philosopher Professor Friedrich A. 
Lange regarded him as one of the ablest political 
economists that ever lived. So conservative a man as 
Professor Knies, of Heidelberg, has often spoken in 
high terms of his talents and acquisitions ; and the 
well-known Cologne Gazette used these words in an 
obituary notice : He exercised, perhaps, a more 

lasting influence on the inner politics of civilized 
states than any one of his contemporaries. I^)liti(^•^l 
economy, especially in Germany, knows no writer wlio 
has influenced both masses and scliolars in a more de- 
cided, thoroughgoing manner than Karl ]\Iarx. . . . 
He was one of the sharpest thinkers and n‘adit‘st dia- 
lecticians ever possessed by economic science. , . . 
His ‘ Capital ’ is classical and indispensable for every 
one who wishes to concern himself earnestly with so- 
cial and economic science.” 

Immediately after the death of Marx, mcKd.ings 
were held in all parts of the United States and els(‘- 
where, as far as the laws would allow it, to do honor 
to his memory. One characteristic feature of tlu‘B(‘ 
meetings was the vow which was taken in all to 
spread the works and to disseminate the ideas of their 
departed leader. At the mass-meeting in th(‘ (^>op(‘r 
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Institute, in New York city, undouLtedly the largest 
one held, the following resolutions were read and 
adopted : 

“ In common with the workers anti the tlisinheritod, with the true 
friends of liberty of all countries, wo deplore the death of our great 
thinker and champion, Karl Marx, as a grievous and irreparable loss 
to the cause of labor aud freedom. 

“ We pledge ourselves to keep his name and his works evta* in n‘- 
membranee, and tt) tlo our utmost for the dissemination of the ideas 
given by him to the world. 

“We promise, in honor of the memory of our great departed, to 
dedicate our lives to the cause of which he was a pioneer — the Strug* 
gle in which ho left so noble a record — and never, at any moment, to 
forget his groat appeal, ‘ Workmen of the world, unite !’ ” 

Similar resolutions were adoptcul at the other meet- 
ings, in Baltimore, (diieago, Oleveland, etc. 

Marx's followers hoast particularly of two discov- 
eries which he made — viy:., the cornu't tlu'ory of th(‘ 
development of history and his doctrine of valiu'. 
While it is not true that tlu‘se were, by any nu'ans, 
entirely original with him, no one would dispute that 
his presentation is worked out in an original and re- 
markable maniHu*. 

His tlieory of history is that it is a dev(‘lo])ment, 
and is shaped at eacli ])eriod by tlu‘ economic life, of 
the j)('0pl(*, hy the maimer in which goods ar(‘ pro- 
duced and distriliuted. He tak(‘s, as his starting- 
point, tlie fact that mim must (‘at,<lrink, w(‘ar c!oth(‘s, 
and tind shelter from rain, snow, and cohl. Art, re- 
ligion, and s(*ic‘nc(‘ com<‘ aftco* tiu‘ satisfactiim of these 
elenuaitary wants. ^Flu^ production of wealth by slav(‘s 
gavi‘ form to lh(‘ history of tiu‘ claHsi(tal worhl, while 
that of the Middle Ag(‘s is dominatiul by H<‘rfdom and 
and its accessories. I'lie goviU’ning i<Iea of the pri‘H- 
ent ag(‘ is ca]>italiHtic. ]iro(lucti<)n— that is to say, con- 
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centration of large masses in factories, running a race 
with immense machines, and systematically robbed l)y 
their employers. When we take the view that his- 
tory is a growth governed by the necessities of pro- 
duction, past ages do not seem so inhuman as they 
otherwise do. It has hitherto been necessary that the 
vast majority should toil incessantly, while only few 
devoted themselves to the pursuit of the higher goods. 
The processes of production were so primitive and 
imperfect that it was physically impossible for the 
many to enjoy leisure for cultivating their minds 
and bodies. Hence it was that the ancients regarded 
slavery as necessary and natural. Plato and Aristotle 
both considered it a law of nature, just the same as it 
has hitherto been supposed that private property in 
land and capital was a law of nature ; whereas, as al- 
ready shown by Rodbertus, they are all only institu- 
tions of positive and changeable law. Private ])rop- 
erty in the instruments of production can lie aboIisb(‘d, 
as private jiroperty in human beings has been. ''Idiis 
abolition coidd not, however, take place until society 
had made such advance in the art of producing goods 
that all requisites for human existence and ])rogrt‘ss 
could be produced -without requiring the luuwasing 
toil of the vast majority. That time has come. It. is 
now easy to produce all the requirements of civiliza- 
tion and at the same time to leave leisure to each om‘ 
to make the most of himself, Aristotle, in defending 
slavery, uttered words which sound almost lik(‘ a 
prophecy. In his Polities” (i. 4) he uses this lan- 
guage : “ Every servant is an instrument mon* valu- 
able than any otlier instrument. For if eveuy in- 
strument at command, or from foreknowledge of its 
master’s will, could accomplisli its s|)e(tial work— -if 
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the shuttle thus should weave and the lyre play of it- 
self — then neither would the arcdiitect want servants 
nor the master re(piire slaves.” These remarks seem 
to contain a dim foreboding of the marvellous inven- 
tion of machinery whicli has taken ])laee in this age, 
and has substituted iron and steel for bone and muscle. 

A feudal aristocracy was once laupiired to protect 
and guide industry and agriculture. The growth of 
the bourgeoisie in the cities iinally rendered feudalism 
an antiquated institution, and it had to make way for 
the third estate, under whose guidance wealth lias in- 
creased most marvellously and laborers have becui 
gathered together and organized. Ihit the bourgeoisie 
has fultilled its mission. It is now but a hinderanco 
and an obstacle. The re])eated crises and the contin- 
ual concentration of propcTty in the hands of a few 
mammoth millionaires prove conclusively that they 
are not equal to the task' of leadership, dlu' time has 
arrived wlien the proletarietf, the fourth estate, must 
take the reins into its own hands. It is now to play 
the grand rdle in the history of the world. “ With 
the continually decreasing number of the magnates of 
capitalism, who usurj) and mono|)olize all the advati- 
tages of the changcul form of production, tluu’c is an 
accompanying increase in the mass of misiuy, of op- 
prcission, of liondage, of degradat-ion, of exploitation ; 
but there also arises a revolt of an iiuTeasing <‘lass of 
laborers, who hav(^ Iiecai school(‘d, unit(‘<l, and disci- 
plined by th(‘ m(H‘hanism of tlu‘ capitalisti(^ pro(*essi‘s 
of production. The monopoly of capital IxH'omes a 
shackle to the nu'thod of production, under and with 
which it has grown up. Idle concmitration of the 
means of production and tlu‘, association of labortu's 
reach a point where they aia^ imunnpatible with tlu^ir 
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capitalistic shell. The shell is broken. The death- 
knell of capitalistic private property sounds. The 
expropriate iirs are expropriated.”* Thus dawns a 
new and better era in the history of human develop- 
ment. 

The key to Marx’s economic doctrines is his theory 
of value, with an exposition of which “ Das Kapital ” 
opens. It is based on Ricardo and Rodbertus, but is 
developed and defended in an original manner, lie, 
begins by separating value in use from value in ex- 
change. Value in use is utility, arising from the 
adaptation of an article to satisfy some human need. 
Air, water, sunshine, wheat, potatoes, gold, and dia- 
monds are examples. It does not necessarily imply 
exchange value. Many goods are very useful but not 
exchangeable, because they arc free to all. Such is 
the case, usually, with water. On the other hand, no 
good can have value in exchange unless it is us(‘rul. 
Men will not give sometliiiig for that which satislies 
no want or need. Both value in use and vahu‘ in ex- 
change are utilities, but, as they diiler, tluuH^ must, be 
some element in the one which the otlier does not, per 
se contain. We find what that is by analyzing the 
constituent elements of different goods which poss(‘ss 
exchange value. How can we compare them ? Only 
because they contain some common element, l>ut 
what is there in common between a horse and a 
house? You cannot say that this stick is longer than 
that sugar is sweet. Yet you say this house is worth 
ten times as much as that horse. Materials are not 
compared, nor stability with swiftness, nor color with 
color. The common element is found alone in human 


* “Das Kapital,” 2te Aufl. »S. 
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labor. You compare labor with labor. It re<piirc‘M ton 
times tlie amount of average social labor [(/esdlsehaft- 
liche JDurchsehfdttsarhin^^^^^ to secure such a house 
as it does to put one in possession of sucli a horse. 
Labor-time is the measure which we apply to differ- 
ent commodities in order to com]>are them. \V<‘ nu‘au 
thereby the ordinary average labor which is re<piir(‘d 
at a given time in a given society, ddie average man 
is taken as a basis, together with the average advan- 
tages of machinery and the arts. This is average so- 
cial labor-time. Comj^licated labor is simply a mul- 
tiple of simple labor. One man’s labor, which has 
required long and careful training, may count for twi(*<^ 
as much as ordinar}^ simple labor ; but the simpler la- 
bor is the unit. 

This distinction between value in usc^ and value in 
exchange enables us to understand how capitalists (‘x- 
[)loit their laborers. They pay for labor its c‘.x<hang(‘ 
value, which depends upon the cost of labor or the 
standard of life of the laborer, as we have already 
seen in our e.xamination of Eodbertus’s system. What 
it takes to su|)])ort a labor(‘r’s family is tlu^ (‘xchangc^ 
value of all the labor which can b(‘ got out of that 
family. 

Let us su})pose that a laborer rcwpiirc's (‘a<*h day 
goods whosci value is dcaiotcMl by A, (xich week in ad- 
di(Jou t]ier(‘t(> goods (Icmot(‘d by i>, h(‘si<h‘s (juartcs'Iy 
nc‘(‘ds whitrh ar<‘ salislicsl hy goods whos(‘ value* is (*\ 
'i’hen his suj)port for c*a(‘h day will rc‘<|uirc^ the* value* of 
:5i;r) A I U'l h i 4 ei -^' 

hTow, if it reejuirc'S six hours t<) produe'e* lh(‘N(* goods, 

* “ IhiH Kapital,” S. If)H. 
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the laborer is producing surplus value if he labors 
more than that time. This the capitalist requires him to 
do, as he has hired his entire labor power. Under these 
circumstances, the laborer who works twelve hours a 
day for his employer is paid for six hours’ work, while 
he is robbed of the product of the other six hours’ la- 
bor. The capitalist is able to do this because he pos- 
sesses the means of production. The laborer would 
gladly work without recourse to the capitalist, but he 
has not the means, the instruments with whicli to ])ro- 
duce. He must accede to the terms of the capitalist 
or starve. The capitalist goes on the market and 
finds there the commodity, labor, for which ho pays 
its value in exchange, as for any other commodity. 
But value in use does not depend upon value in ex- 
change. The value in use of labor to the capitalist is 
all that he can squeeze out of it. The capitalist p<)(*k- 
ets the surplus value, and it becomes caj)ital, enabling 
him to continue and enlarge his process of exi>loitation. 

Let the line, 

a b <\ 

represent the labor of twelve hours,/; dividing it into 
two equal parts ; a h is necessary labor ; -c is un- 

paid labor productive of surplus value. It is (h(‘ cap- 
italist’s interest to extend b c as much as ])ossibl(‘, as 

that governs his accumulations. Hence, the (‘tforts of 
employers to increase the length of a day’s labor ; 
hence, the efiorts of employees to shorten a— — — -c, 
as they thereby diminish the amount of unpaid lal>or, 
of whose value they are robbed. 

This enables us to comprehend the significamu^ of 
Marx’s definition of capital, wliich is as follows ; A 
negro is a negro. In certain relations h(‘ bccoiiU's a 
slave. A cotton-spiiming-maclune is a machiu<‘ for 
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spinning cotton. It becomes capital only in certain 
relations. Capital is a social relation existing in the 
processes of production. It is an historical relation. 
The means of production are not capital when they 
are the property of the immediate producer. They 
become capital only under conditions, in which they 
serve at the same time as the means of exploiting and 
ruling the laborer. . . . The foundation of the capi- 
talistic method of production is to be found in that 
theft which deprived the masses of their rights in the 
soil, in the earth, the common heritage of all.” * That 
is to say, Marx limits the name capital to economic 
goods in the hands of employers. 

The capitalist buys the commodity labor {^)5 for mon- 
ey (w), and sells its product for more money (m+). 
The formula of capitalistic production is therefore 
m—?— m-f . In the socialistic state, the +, surplus 
value, vanishes. The entire product belongs to the 
producer. If he exchanges it for other products by 
means of money which must be based on labor-time 
— labor-time money — the formula will be c — m ~ e. 
Money becomes simply a medium of exchanging com- 
modities (c) of equal value. The only source, then, of 
obtaining the fruits of labor vdll be — labor, physical 
or mental, but always labor of some kind or another. 
Idlers will disappear from the earth. The race of 
parasites will become extinct. 

One of Marx’s most important doctrines is his the- 
ory of crises. During prosperous times manufacturers 
employ all the men, women, and children who will 
work. The laboring classes prosper, marriage is en- 
couraged, and population increases. Suddenly there 


* Quoted bj Knies in “ Das Geld,” S. 63. 
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comes a commercial crisis. The greater part of tlie 
laborers are thrown out of employment, and are main- 
tained by society at large ; that is, the general public 
has to bear the burden of keeping the laborers — the 
manufacturer’s tools — for their employer until he may 
need them again. These laborers without work consti- 
tute an army of reserve forces for the manufacturer. 
When times begin to improve, he again gradually re- 
sumes business, and becomes more prosperous. Tlie la- 
borer’s wages have previously been reduced on account 
of hard times, and the manufacturer is Tiot obliged to 
raise them, as there is a whole army in waiting, glad 
to take work at any price. “If a surplus labor popu- 
lation is a necessary result of the accumulation or the 
development of wealth on a capitalistic basis, this sur- 
plus population is in turn a lever of capitalistic accu- 
mulation. It forms an always ready, industrial r(‘- 
serve army which belongs as absolutely to capital as 
if it had been at the expense of raising it. . . . Surplus 
capital presses forward with frenzy into all establislu‘d 
branches of 2)roduction, whose market siuldenly widcais, 
and into new ones, as railroads, etc., the need of whicth 
springs from this development. In all such (‘as<‘H must 
large masses of men suddenly, and without loss to tlu^ 
leaders of production in other places, be rc^ady t,o bc^ 
employed at the important point. These masses art^ 
furnished by the surplus j^opulation.” * 


* ‘‘Das Kapital,” S3. 06G, 057. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE INTEEXATIONAL WOEKINGMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 

The International Workingmen’s Association {In- 
Urnationale Arbeiterassociation) is a society based on 
social democratic principles, and intended to embrace 
all the laborers of Christendom. The International- 
ists believe that working-men, having nothing to hope 
from the higher classes, must fight out their own eman- 
cipation. They hold, also, that the interests of labor 
throughout the civilized world are so vitally connected, 
that it is necessary for all lands to march together. 
They are thoroughgoing cosmopolitans. 

The following permanent statutes ” (by-laws) were 
adopted at its first meeting in London, September, 1864, 
and confirmed at its congress in Geneva in 1866 : 

“In consideration that the emancipation of the laboring classes 
must be accomplished by the laboring classes, that the battle for the 
emancipation of the laboring classes does not signify a battle for 
class privileges and monopolies, but for equal rights and duties, and 
the abolition of class rule ; 

“ That the economic dependence of the laboring man upon the mo- 
nopolist of the implements of work, the sources of life, forms the 
basis of every kind of servitude, of social misery, of spiritual degra- 
dation, and political dependence ; 

“ That, therefore, the economic emancipation of the laboring classes 
is the great end to which every political movement must be subordi- 
nated as a simple auxiliary ; 

“ That all exertions which, up to this time, have been directed towards 
the attainment of this end, have failed on account of the w'ant of 
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s^oruiarity between the varioiijs l)ranehes of labor in every land, and 
by rt‘asou of the abstniee of a brotherly bond of unity between the 
lahorinti; classes of ditfereiit countries ; 

That tlu‘ (‘inanciiuitiou of labor is neither a local nor a national, 
but a soeiah problem, which embraces all countries in which nuKlern 
society exists, and wlu)se solution depeiuts upon the practical and 
llu*oretieal co-operation of the most advanced lands; 

That the present awakeninji; of the laboriujj; classes in the indus- 
trial lainls oC, Europe jj^ives ueeasion for new hope, hut at the same 
tiim‘ eontaius a sohmm warning i\ot to fall back into old terrors, and 
demands an immediate union of the movements n<*t vt't united; 

, in eonshlm'atiou td' all these eireiinistane(‘s, the Eirst Inter- 
uuti<»nal laibur ('on;i;ri‘ss deelares that the luternatioual Working- 
men's Assoeiation, and all soeudies and individuals belonging to it, 
reeogni/.e truth, right, ami morality as the basis of their conduet 
towanls one anotlnu' ami their ft‘llow-men, without respect to color, 
cnsnl, or nationality. This congress regards it as the duty of man 
to tieuuuid th(» rights of a man and citizen, not only for himself, hut 
for every one who does his duty. No rights without duties ; no du- 
ties without riglits,'*' 

Tlu* International rtxsolvod to hold yearly (‘onjgress- 
<‘S, Its meiub<‘rs have met at (uau'va at least, twice, 
at r>ash‘, at Lausanm^, at th(‘ Uaifin^^aml otlua* |)la<‘es. 
It is not ne<n*ssarv to g;ivc‘ the history of tlu'se ditTcd’- 
etit tueet iiptgs, as th(‘y wt‘rt' all of on(‘ t»;eiu‘ral eharac" 
d'lieir im|K>rtan(*(‘ eousists in tlu‘ re|K‘at<‘d tnu- 
pliasis gfivi*n to tlu‘ ihoujght of tlu* oiu‘n(‘ss of tlu‘ in- 
t (‘rests of lahor(*rs in all eivili/asl stattxs. I)el<*g^at(xs 
at t!u‘ eon egresses ^ave r(‘portH of prognxss, of strik(‘S, 
n‘duetions in lahor-tinub ami of all matters likely to 
ititer(‘st th(‘ working^ elasstss. M(‘asuroH for continuing 
t ht‘ propaganda morc^ su(*ei‘ssfully were discussed. 'rh(‘ 

* A giMjd accijimt is giv<*n in Ibidolf M(‘yt‘r's “ Kmuncipations- 
kampf,” < lr., Dd. i. SS. tni 171. The Enmchman Villetard luis written 
a “ lli'ifury of tlo- International,” whieh wa.s translated into English l»y 
Susan M. Day, and published in N<‘W Haven in ls7b 
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congress at the Hague in 1872 is more important than 
the others, as it witnessed a split in the ranks of the 
Internationalists. The original International stood 
under the influence of Marx, who was the guiding 
spirit of its general council, with its seat at London. 
The whole arrangement w^as that of a strong govern- 
ment. Some Avere envious of Marx, and others — the 
Anarchists — objected to the ju'inciples of the organiza- 
tion. Bakounine led the opposition, and a new Inter- 
national was formed, based on anarchic principles. In- 
stead of a General Council, they instituted a Federal 
Council. The Internationalists of the country where 
the next congress was to be held carried on the corre- 
spondence wdth the various societies, gathered statis- 
tics, etc. Thus, their leading body, their central organ 
(not authority), changed from year to year. Each 
land was left free to conduct its agitation in its own 
way, and every individual atom, i. e., local organiza- 
tion, was left free to come and go as it pleased. The 
Anarchists, and other adherents of this ncAver branch, 
made strenuous elforts to spread their organization, and 
were particularly successful in Spain, where Bakou- 
nine was their representative. Both Internationals 
lield congresses in Geneva in 1873. 

It is often sup])Osed that tlie International is dead, 
''riiis is a great mistake. The formal organization of 
the old International was dissolved in 1875 ; but the 
original spirit survived. I am much inclined to think 
that the association founded by Bakounine has still 
a formal organization, but, however that may be, the 
Int(‘rnational to all intents and purposes is stronger 
to-day than it ever was before. 

Membership in the International is one of the con- 
ditions of membership in the revolutionary organiza- 
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tion of the Black Hand in Spain.* Prince Krapot- 
kine and others were this year condemned to impris- 
onment for belonging to an International Association 
of Laborers, and to-day organizations are being formed 
in America, with the title of Branches of the Inter- 
national Association of Laborers. At the great mass 
meeting held in Cooper Union to honor the memory 
of Karl Marx, March 19, 1883; speeches were delivered 
in English, German, Russian, and other languages, to 
illustrate the spirit of the International, and to im- 
press upon laborers the fact that at such a time no 
differences existed between them due to the accident 
of nationality. One of the speakers declared trium- 
phantly to the audience that the spectacle they ■were 
then witnessing was conclusive proof that the Inter- 
national still lived. He was right. 

The International has caused the governments of 
Europe no inconsiderable alarm at various times, and 
it is likely that its importance has been overrated. 
Still it must be acknowledged that the existence of 
such a society, presided over by a man of undoubted 
ability, spreading itself over Europe and America, 
was in itself a significant fact. Its importance must 
by no means be estimated by the number of its de- 
clared adherents or the attendance at its congresses. 
Where one laborer avows himself openly an Intcu'- 
nationalist, we may be sure that there are twenty 
holding like views who conceal them from motives of 
policy. Moreover, the society is still in its infancy. 
It may yet play a rUe in the world’s history. 

At present, the International appears like a little 


* Vide Oc Lavelevc’s “European Terror” iFoHnhjhtbi Rvvkw, 
April, 1883). 
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cloud on the horizon, no larger than a man’s hand, but 
it is possible that it points to growths and formations 
which in the future shall darken tlic heavens with 
black and heavy clouds. It is possible, it foreshadows 
a tragedy of world-wide import, which shall make all 
the cruelty and terror of tlu^ French Revolution sink 
into utter insignilicance. It is possible, it portends 
the destruction of old, anti(piated institutions, and the 
birth of a new civilization in a night of darkness and 
horror, in which the roll of thunder shall shake the 
earth’s foundations, and tlie vivid glare of lightning 
sliall reveal a carnival of bloodshed and slaughter. 

These are all })ossibilitics, but let ns trust that they 
are not probabilities. The International Working- 
men’s Association is one of many signs which gives us 
reason to h()})e for a continued growtli of international 
relations ; and this growtli may terminate in that 
longed-for internationalism, wdiich shall lead to the 
formation of a world -organization, guaranttaung to 
the nations of the earth perpetual peace. There are 
numerous evidences of this development, of which the 
following are a few examples ; the international post- 
al union, int(umational congresses, international courts 
of arbitration, and the eiforts to establisli international 
factory legislation. It was once. ho})ed that free-trade 
would lu‘lp on the. good work by knitting nation to 
nation so lirmly that tlu'y wouhl realize the identity 
of tlu‘ir intt‘r(‘st.s. In this peojjle have becui disap- 
]>oiuted. Free-trade, has united, ] perhaps, a few great 
Tiierchants and nianufac^turers, and led to cosmopolitan 
feelings among th(‘. w(‘althi(U’ classes. The masses 
have never Ixaui aire(*.l(‘d by <{uestions of international 
commerce. It may be that an international union be- 
tween the laborers of all lands \vill finally force ujK)n 
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men the recognition of the folly and crime of war, and 
will bring to pass that peace and good-will among 
men prophesied so long ago. Would not that be a 
grand regeneration of this old world, nay, may I not 
say, a new creation, not less glorious than that earlier 
one, when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy”? 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FERDHSTAKD LASBALLE. 

The most iutcrCwSting iigure in the liistory of social 
democracy is incontestably Ferdinand Lassalle. In 
some respects lie resembled Marx. He also was of 
Hebrew descent, and belonged to tbe higher classcvs of 
society. Both were interested in the welfare of the 
lower classes, and made sacrifices willingly in behalf 
of their canse. Both intended to become university 
})rofessors, and there is not the shadow of a reason to 
doubt that both might liave succeeded as such. Las- 
salle, the son of a wealthy wholesale merchant of 
Breslau, was born in 1825. Ilis father wished him to 
devote liimself to business, but Lassalle was too fond 
of his studies to consent. Ho went to the univer- 
sities of Breslau and Berlin, where he devoted himself 
to })hilology and philosophy. His career as a student 
was lirilliant in the extreme. Tlie most distinguished 
num of the time were carried away with admiration. 
W ilhelm von 1 lumlioldt called him “ Das W undex’lvind” 
— The Miraculous Child.” His first literary work 
wawS an exposition of the l^liilosophy of Heraclitus 
the Obscure.” ih^foro this book,” to use the words 
of another, “ Humboldt and the whole world bent 

^ “Dio riiilosophio DoradoitoH dea Dvmkelii,” 2 .Hdo. On accounii 
of his al:)Sorptiou in the edebratod Ilatzfoldt case for eight years,. it 
was not published until 1858. 
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the knee.” Lassalle’s second important work was one 
on a system of jurisprudence entitled, “ The System 
of Acquired Rights ” — “ Das System der erworbenen 
Rechte” (2 Bde.). The great jurist Savigny called it 
the ablest legal book which had been written since 
the sixteenth century. It was published in 1861. Be- 
fore this, Lassalle had become interested in the case 
of the Countess von Hatzfeldt, the misused wife of a 
wealthy but brutal man. While he was indulging in 
the most extravagant dissipation, she was obliged to 
live in cramped circumstances. The Countess had 
begun a suit against her husband for separation and 
alimony, but did not make much headway until Las- 
salle took charge of the case, in 1846. After an eight 
years’ contest, he secured a brilliant triumph. The 
Countess, although over forty, was still beautiful, and 
Lassalle, in taking up her case, appears to have been 
actuated by the same motives as the knights-errant 
of an earlier period who went about redressing wrong 
and protecting the weak. TJie entire affair is illus- 
trative of his fiery, romantic temperament. 

It was in 1862 that Lassalle began his agitation in 
behalf of the laboring classes, an agitation whieh la;- 
sulted in the formation of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party. Previous to his time, German laborers 
had been considered contented and peaceable'. If. liad 
been thought that- a working-men’s party might bo (‘s- 
tablished in France or England, but that it was liop(‘- 
less to attempt to move the phlegmatic German labor- 
ers. Lassalle’s historical importanco lies in the fac't 
that he was able to work upon the laborers so powc'f- 
fully as to arouse them to action. It is due to Las- 
salle above all others that German Avorking-nu'ids bat- 
talions, to use the social democratic expression, now 
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form the vanguard in the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of labor. 

Lassalle’s writings did not advance materially the 
theory of social deniocx'acy. He drew from Rodbertus 
and Marx in his economic writings, but he clothed 
their thoughts in such manner as to enable ordinary 
laborers to understand them, and tliis they never could 
have done witliout such hel]>. Even for an educated 
man their works are not easy reading ; for the un- 
educated they are quite incomprehensible. Lassalle’s 
speeches and pamphlets were eloquent sermons on 
texts taken from Marx. Lassalle gave to Ricardo’s 
law of wages the designation, the iron law of wages, 
and expounded to the laborers its full signihcance, 
showing them how it inevitably forced wages down 
to a level just sullicient to enable them to live, lie 
a(dvnowl(‘dged that it was the key-stone oT his system, 
and that his doctrines stood or fell with it. 

Laborers were told that this law could be over- 
thrown only by the abolition of the wages system. 
How Lassalle really thought this was to be accom- 
plished is not so evident. He proposed to the laborers 
that government should aid them hy the use of its cred- 
it to the extent of 100, GOO, 000 of thalers, to establish 
co-operative associations for production ; and a great 
deal of breath has been wasted to show the inade- 
(|iia(*.y of his proj)oscuI nn^asures. Ijassalle could not 
himself liave supposed that so insignirH‘.ant a mat- 
ter as the granting of a small loan would solve the 
labor (piestion. He rcH‘,ogni/A‘d, however, that it was 
necessary to have s(yme defuiite party programme to 
insure success in agitation, and could think of no bet- 
ter plan at the time than to work for universal suf- 
frage and a govcunuTient subsidy. He wrote to his 
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friend Rodbertus to the effect that he was willing to 
drop the latter plank in his platform, if something 
better could be suggested.* It would be going too 
far to say that he was positively insincere, for he might 
have thought that if government had voted the pro- 
posed credit of one hundred millions, it would have 
opened the way for other reforms. He might have 
regarded this modest proposal merely as an entering 
wedge. 

Lassalle took this project of productive co-operative 
associations founded on government loans from Louis 
Blanc, with whose work he was well actpiainted ; in- 
deed, as he began his agitation, he wrote to the French 
socialist, and requested some kind of an open letter of 
recognition which should give him credit with the 
laborers.f We may get some clew to thoughts pos- 
sibly lingering in the background, which Lassalle 
might have intended to express later by recalling tlu^ 
proposals of the Frenchman. Louis I^lanc, as will bt^ 
remembered, wished government to use its ))(>wer of 
taxation to assist the social workshops witli large ad- 
vances of money, for which no interest was to })e 
charged. No one was to be forced to join thest^ 
ateliers sociaiix. According to this scheme privates 
manufacturers are allowed to continue their busi- 
ness as long as they choose. However, as no in- 
terest is paid for the government loans to the co- 


^ Vide “ Bricfe von Lassalle und Carl Rodbertus-Jagetzow, mit 
einer Einleitung von Adolf Wagner” (Berlin, IS'JB), SS. 44, 67, 71, 
72. 

f This matter was referred by Louis Blanc to Karl Blind, who ad- 
vised him to not grant the request, as he had no faith in f^aHsalh', 
believing that he intended from the start to “sell out” to BiHinarck. 
Vide article on Louis Blanc, in Die Gegenwart^ 6. Jannar, 
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operative iiiulertakiDgs, the public establishments will | 

be in a position to undersell private employers of | 

labor and thus compel them to fall in line. The IJ* 

only possible termination is the socialistic state. As i; 

Lassalle was thoroughly informed concerning Blanc’s % 

ideas, it is (piitc possible that in the course of time 
he may have intended to go equally fai\ The way ^ 1 

he presented the matter to the laborers was some- 
what as follows : There exists at present a contlict 
between labor and capital, which must be abolished. 

This contradiction between the elements of produc- 
tion can only be terminated by their union in co- 
operative associations, in which no capitalist comes 
between the working-man and the fruits of his toil, to 
levy toll tliereon. But at tlie pi'csent time only lai-ge 
establishments can succeed, as the increased division 
of labor makes it necessary to employ a large force 
of men, and mechanical inventions have forced pro- 
ducers to use many and expensive machines. The 
lal)orers have not the meaTis to found large manufac- 
tories ; consequently government must advance these 
means in order to cause the existing and unhappy so- 
cial contlict to cease. Government is to advance capi- 
tal to different groups of laborers, who conduct vari- 
ous enterprises. These groups are associated, new 
ones are continually added, and, finally, their united 
power is so great that they can stand alone without 
government aid. 

This all a])pears harmless enough, and no govern- 
ment would be justified in refusing 1()0,()00,0()0 of tha- 
lers, or $^. 5 , 0 ()(),() 0 (), if so much good could be done 
by it. But one of th(‘, ablest men of his time must 
have been fully conscious of the utter insufficiency of 
such a sum. If he had any other idea in his mind 
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than simply to use his demand of government as a 
rallying-point for purposes of agitation, it cannot well 
be doubted that he had further petitions to address 
to government as soon as they had granted his first 
one. It is not at all improbable he might have been 
willing to see collateral inheritances abolished, and 
the income derived therefrom devoted to co-operative 
undertakings. Proposals, like abolition of interest on 
loans, must have followed, with the view of rendering 
private competition impossible. Tims would be intro- 
duced the socialistic state longed for by the social 
democratic party founded by Lassalle. 

^^On the 23d of May, 1863, German social democ- 
racy was born. Little importance was attached to the 
event at the time. A few men met at Leipsic, and, 
under the leadership of Ferdinand Lassalle, formed a 
new political party called the ^JJniversal German 
Laborers’ Union’ (‘Der Allgemeine Deutsche Ar- 
beiterverein’). That was all. Surely, no one could 
be expected to ascribe great weight to the fact that a 
handful of working-men, led by a dreamer, liad met 
and passed a few resolutions — resolutions, too, as mod- 
est in their expression of purpose as they were harm- 
less in appearance. It was simply declared that tluj 
laborers ought to be represented in the different (hu*- 
man parliaments, as only thus could their intcu-ests b(‘ 
adequately cared for and the opposition between the va- 
rious classes of society terminated; and in view of this 
fact it was resolved that the members of the Union 
should avail themselves of all peaceful and legal means 
in endeavoring to bring about universal suffrage. 

^^But it was soon discovered that the mcunbcTS of 
the Union, the first organization in Germany of social 
democracy, desired j^olitical power only as a means of 
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overthrowing entirely the existing order of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth.”* 

Lassalle never tired of representing in vivid colors 
the injustice of our present social institutions. The 
crimes, sellishness, and lieartlessness of the bourgeoisie 
were unfailing topics iti his agitation. The labonu-s 
were tol<l that they had no riglit to be cont(mt(‘d with 
their lot. It is this damnablCj easily satisfual dis})Osi- 
tion of you German laborers wliich is your ruin, they 
were told.f 

“ The German laborer was finally moved. Ilis an- 
ger and discontent lieiaiine ])ermanent and terrible in 
proportion as it had been ditlicult to arouse him. lie 
was not to be easily paci lied. 1 le soon showed strength 
and determination in such manner as to attract the 
at,t(‘ntion oT the civilized world. Statesmen grew pah^ 
and kings trcmibled.” J 

Lassalle (ful not live to see the fruits of his la])ors. 
lie met with some success and c(‘U‘bratc*d a f(‘w tri- 
umphs, but the Union did not flourish as tie hoped. 
At the time of liis death ho did not appear to have a 
linn, lasting hold on the laboring pojiulation. '^Fhere 
then existed no social-democratic ]>arty with ]>olitical 
powei*. Although Ijassalle lost his lil’e in a duel, whicli 
had its origin in a love aifair, and not in any struggh‘ 
for the rights of labor, lie was canoniziMl at <)iuh‘ by 
th(‘ working-men, and took his ])lac.e among the great- 
est martyrs and henx'S of all tiim‘s. Ilis inlluence in- 
(U’eased more than tcuifold as soon as he ct‘ase<l to live. 


*** Quoted from my urtiele on “ Bi.smurek’H Flun for Insuring Oer- 
maii LaborerH” {Intvniatlonal May, 1SS2). 

f Vide LaBsallc’s “ Ronsdoider ,Re(k‘,” held May 22, 18G4, and pub- 
lished in Berlin. 

J Sec first note above. 
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This was not entirely undeserved. Men remembered 
and appreciated better his extraordinary talents and 
bis ardent, romantic temperament. Even Bismarck, 
with whom he had been personally acquainted, took 
occasion once, in the Beichstag, to express his admira- 
tion for Lassalle. I was in Germany at the time, and 
remember well what a sensation his words created. 
He expressed himself as follows : * I met Lassalle 
three or four times. Our relations were not of a po- 
litical nature. Politically he had nothing which ho 
could offer me. He attracted me extraordinarily as a 
private man. Lassalle was one of the most gifted and 
amiable men with whom I have ever associated — a 
man who was ambitious on a grand scale, but not the 
least of a republican. He had a very marked inclina- 
tion towards a national monarchy ; the idea towards 
the attainment of which his efforts were directed was 
the Gei'man Empire, and in this we found a point of 
contact. Lassalle was ambitious on a grand scale, 
and whether the German Empire should close with 
the house of Hohenzollern or the house of Lassalle, 
that was perhaps doubtful ; but his sympathies were 
through and through monarchical. . . .1 Lassalle was 
an energetic and exceedingly clever man, and it was 
always instructive to talk with him. Our conversa- 
tions have lasted for hours, and I have always regret- 
ted their close. ... It would have given me great 
pleasure to have had a similarly gifted man for a 
neighbor in my country home.” 

It has, indeed, been stated that Lassalle, at the 
time of his death, had some thoughts of making terms 


* On the 17th of September, 1878. I translate Bismarck’s words 
as given in his “ Ausgewiihlte Reden,” Bd. iii. SS. 131, 132. 
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with the Prussian government. He was to come out 
as a supporter of Bismarck, and to receive a high ap- 
pointment in return. I am unable to say how much 
truth there may be in this report. It is possible he ; 

may have begun to lose faith in social democracy ; 
still it must be confessed that he was not a man to be ; 

easily diverted from a purpose which he had once • 

formed. This is abundantly shown by his indomita- | 

ble perseverance in the case of the Countess von Hatz- ; 

feldt. It is nevertheless significant that the second • 

edition of his “ System of Acquired Rights,” which 
appeared in 1881, was edited by Lothar Bucher, who 
bears the title of privy- councillor and holds a high 
position under the government in Berlin. 

There are three doctrines upon which the social 
democratic leaders lay especial stress in their attacks I 

on the economic institutions of to-day. 

The first is ^‘Das eherne Lohngesetz” — “The Iron 
Law of Wages” — or “Cruel Iron Law of Wages,” as 
it is also called. It is with this law that the name of 
Lassalle is especially connected. 

The second doctrine teaches the systematic robbery 
of laborers by capitalists. They rob them by taking 
from them all the surplus value which they produce, 
over and above the means necessary to sustain life. 

This is Marx’s doctrine of the appropriation of sur- 
plus value {3£eJiricerth) by employers. ! 

The third doctrine is Marx’s theory of industrial 
crises and panics. 

What is “The Iron Law of Wages”? It is, as al- 
ready stated, only Lassalle’s statement and interpreta- 
tion of Ricardo’s “ Law of W ages. ” Ricardo expresses 
his law in these words : “ The natural price of labor 
is that price which is necessary to enable the laborers, - 
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one with another, to subsist and to perpetuate their 
race, without either inci’ease or diminution.” Kicardo 
has previously explained what is to he understood hy 
market price and what hy natural price. Market price 
is the price actually obtained for an article; the natural 
price is that which pays labor and the profits of capi- 
tal. Through miscalculation, too much or too little 
of a commodity is at times oJffered on the market, and 
it departs from its natural price. If too little is of- 
fered, profits will be too high, and capital will rush to 
the production of the commodity in order to gain the 
unusual profits, until competition forces tluan down 
to the usual rate, or, very likely, below it, when capi- 
tal will be withdrawn from the production of said 
commodity. So the market price fluctuates about the 
natural price with a continual tendency to return to 
it. Now, labor is a commodity, and may be incrc^ased 
or diminished in quantity like other commodities. In 
an advancing state of society the market price will b(‘ 
above the natural price, and may contimui so for a 
long time ; but early and frequ(‘nt marriages and 
large families will produce all the labor r(‘(piired, and 
reduce it to its natural price eventually. In a de<*rni- 
ing state of society, on the other hand, labor would 
sink below its natural price, and the supj)ly would di- 
minish on account of fi'cquent deaths, few marriagt*s, 
and small families. 

This law of Wages may be diflicult for thost‘ to 
comprehend who are not thoroughly familiar with 
economic discussions. In order to make it cleanu*, I 
will quote, with a few changes and abbreviations, 
a passage of some length from John Stuart jMill,**' 


* “Political Economy,” l)k. ii. clmp, xi. see. ± 
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giving a lucid explanation of the law. “Wr. Ri- 
cardo assumes,” says Mill, “that there is every- 
where a miuiinum rate of wages — either the lowc‘St 
with which it is physically |) 0 ssil)le to keep up the 
population, or the lowest with which the people will 
choose to do. To this minimum he assumes that the 
general rate of wages always tends ; that tlu^y can 
never be lower beyond the length of time re(piircHl 
for a diminished rate of increase to make, itself felt, 
and can never long contiime higher. This assumption 
contains sufficient truth to render it admissible for the 
])urposes of al)stract science. . . . But in the apjdica- 
tion to practi(*e it is necessary to considcu* that the 
minimum of which he speaks, es})eeially wdien it is not 
a physical, but what may be termed amoral minimum, 
is itself liable to vary.” A rise of the |)rice of food 
will j)ermaneutly lower the standard of living of la- 
borers, “in case their pn‘vious habits in respect of 
population prove stronger than their [U'cvious habits 
in rest>ect of comfort. In that case the injury done 
to them will he permanent, and their deUu’iorated con- 
dition will become a new minimum, tending to perpet- 
uate itself as the*, more ample minimum did before*.” 
It is to ])e f(‘ared that this is the way in whi<‘h a rise 
in the* pri(*(i of provisions usually operates. “ '’rh(*r(‘ is 
consideralilc (‘vidence that th<^ (‘inaimstamass of the* 
agricultural lal)orc‘rs in England hav(^ more than oma* 
in our history sustaiiu‘d gr(*at pcuanain^nt, <h‘teriora- 
tion from caus(‘s wlfudi op(‘ra1(Ml by diminishing tin* 
(hmiand for lal)or, and whi(du if po[>ulation ha<l (‘xuu*- 
cised its powc*r of S(‘lf-ad justimmt., in ob(‘<li(*nc(‘ to the 
pixwiouH standard of <‘omfort, (a)uld only hnvi) had a 
temporary effiect ; but, unha])])ily, the povtwty in which 
the class was plunged during a long sori(‘S of y(*ars 
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brought that previous standard into disuse, and the 
next generation, growing up without having possessed 
those pristine comforts, multiplied in turn without 
any attempt to retrieve them.” . . . The salutary effect 
of a fall in the price of food is of no permanent value 
“if laborers content themselves with enjoying the 
greater comfort while it lasts, but do not learn to re- 
quire it. . . . If from poverty their children had pre- 
viously been insufficiently fed or improperly nursed, 
a greater number will now be reared, and the compe- 
tition of these, when they grow up, will depress wages 
probably in full proportion to the greater cheapness 
of food. If the effect is not produced in this mode, 
it will be produced by earlier and more numerous 
marriages, or by an increased number of births to a 
marriage.” I believe Mill renders the law as plain as 
it can be made, without entering into subjects foreign 
to this work. The standpoint is this: labor is a com- 
modity, like wheat or potatoes, which is increased or 
decreased according to the existing demand. The la- 
borers live not for themselves, but solely for the high- 
er classes, in particular, for the capitalists. ThiwS is 
the way Lassalle expresses it to the laborers of Frank- 
fort in an eloquent speech, which has not yet ceased 
to be a power in Germany: “ What is the consequence 
of that law, which, as I have proved to you, is accepted 
by all political economists ? What is the consequence 
of the same ? I ask. You believe, perhaps, laborers 
and fellow-citizens, that you are human beings — that 
you are men. Speaking from the standpoint of politi- 
cal economy, you make a terrible mistake. Speaking 
from the standpoint of political economy, you are 
nothing but a commodity, a high price for which in- 
creases your numbers, just the same as a liigh price 
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for stockings increases the number of stockings, if 
tliere are not enougli of them ; aiul you are s\vc‘])t 
away, your number is diminished by smaller wag<‘s— 
by what Malthus calls the preventive and positive 
checks to population ; your number is diminished, just 
as if you were vermin against whieli society wages 
war.” Lassalle then shows them how much shorter 
the average of life is among the. laboring classi's than 
among the wealthy. He demonstrates to them that 
poor and insufficient food means starvation, “There 
are, gentlemen,” says he, “ two ways of dying of star- 
vation. It, indeed, happens seldom that a man falls 
down dead in a moment from hunger ; but whem a 
man is subjected to a greater expenditure of pow(u* 
than he is able to r(‘])laee, on aecount of ])oor foo<l or 
a miserahle mode of lif(‘ — when he gives out more 
pliysical energy than he lakes in — then, I say, h(‘ (lic‘s 
of slow starvation.” 

llehearse this in a thousand diffiu'ent ways and with 
all the resoure-es of oratorical art, to laborers really ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-c^lothed, and you shall iudecHl 
find ycmrself soon standing upon a voh^ano, whose 
forces are no loiigcu* latcuit and slumheu'ing. 

In his delinitiou of capital Ijassall(‘ <*Iotlu‘s the same 
thouglit contain<‘d in his “Iron Law of Wages” in 
other words. TIu‘ delinitiou r<‘ads as follows: “(\'ip- 
ital exists when' a division of labor obtains ami whert' 
produ(*tioii consists in tlu‘. crc'ation of valiu'S in (*x- 
c.liangc', and in such a systc'in of production it is tin* 
advaiuH' of Ia])or ahu'ady perfornusl (congeahsl, (•(jug- 
ulated labor), which is necessary to sustain the life of 
the fyroducer. This advance' of coagulated labor brings 
it to pass that the exce'ss of labor’s j)ro(lu(dy ov(‘r and 
above what is necessary to support the life of tbe pro- 
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ducer accrues to tlie person or persons who made the 
advance.” 

The more one reflects upon this deflnition, the more 
meaning is discovered in it. It has furnished the text 
for many a social-democratic sermon. Like Marx, Las- 
salle holds that capital is based on a theft — on that thert, 
namely, “which depxived the masses of their riglit in 
the soil, in the earth — the common heritage of all.” 

It is substantially the same doctrine which Ave have 
met AAuth so often — Adz., that labor alone, is the source 
of Avealth, and if capitalist and landlord could l)e swe|>t 
out of existence the entire social product would go to 
the laborer. It resulted from a one-sided development 
of certain teachings of Adam Smith’s “ Md^altli of Na- 
tions.” “ The produce of labor,” says Adam Smith, 
in one place — and, as will be seen, he means the en- 
tire product — “ constitutes the natural recompense or 
wages of labor. 

“In that original state of things Avhich piau-cMlc's 
both the appropriation of land and the accumiilal ion of 
stock, the Avhole produce of lal)or belongs to llu‘ la- 
boi*er. He has neither landlord nor master to shaia* 
Avith him. 

“Had this state continued, the wages of labor 
Avould have augmented Avith all those improvc'uumts 
in its productive pOAvers to Avhich the division of labor 
gives occasion. All things Avould gradually have b(‘- 
come cheaper. They Avould have been produccnl by a 
smaller quantity of labor ; and as the commoditit's 
produced by equal quantities of labor would naturally, 
in this state of things, be exchanged for one anotlnn*^ 
they AA^ould have been purchased likeAvise with the' 
produce of a smaller quantity.” 


* Bk. i. oil. viii. 
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Report tliis to the Tnan toilinjjc and luoirniuf for :i 
bare subsistence, while he (‘rouches befon‘ (lu‘ luu- 
ployinii^ capitalist surfeitc'd in luxury; or to tlu‘ poor 
tenant farmer, whoso half-starved family can hardly 
find the wluu*ewithal to vox or tlunr nak(*<lncss, while 
his absentee landlord indulges in tlu* extravagant, 
pleasures of a gay (*apital- — and do you imagiiu* that 
from it he will be slow to draw a very natural <‘onclu- 
sion, and one fraught with tnunendous |)ra(‘ti<‘al (*<m- 
se(ptencesV If that originally and naturally belong('d 
to him which another now enjoys, will he not long to 
return to the state of nature ? As he rethuds upon his 
wrongs and suff(‘rings, will lie not be lilh'd with hatre<l 
towards that one who, as he thinks, nnjtistly and <*rnel- 
ly keeps him from tlu‘ fruits of his labor? And as 
time goes on, and th(‘ hardships he (mdurtss sink more 
and more* (U‘ejdy into his mind, will lu^ not tlnally, in 
desperation, rc'solve to put down his op[»ressor, h(‘ Ik* 
landlord or bc‘ lu^ capitalist, and to r(‘V(‘rst*, by 11 k‘ 
force of a strong right arm, an unnatural ami artiiicial 
so(*ial organization ? 

In that thought and in that determination origi- 
nated so(*ial democracy. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE IDEAL OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 

Social democrats form the extreme of the. 

socialists, though, at present, many of tliem are in- 
clined to lay so much stress on equality of enjoyment, 
regardless of the value of one’s labor, that they might, 
perhaps, more properly he called communists. Jhit 
as they are usually known as social democrats, and as 
the name is not likely to lead to misunderstanding, 
there is no reason why we should not adhere to tlu^ 
ordinary appellation, especially as there are tliose 
among them who do not favor equality. Tlu^y ought 
scarcely to be called simply socialists. 

They have two distinguishing characteristics. 'Tlu^ 
vast majority of them are laborers, and, as a rule, t.lu^y 
expect the violent overthrow of existing institutions 
by revolution to precede the introduction of so- 
cialistic state. I would not, by any means, say t hat. 
they arc all revolutionists, but the most of tluuu un- 
doubtedly are. The tendency of their poi)ular writ- 
ings is revolutionary. They are calculated to accus- 
tom the thoughts to revolution, and to excrite th(^ 
feelings of laborei’S to such a pitch as to })r<‘])art‘ tluun 
for risking all in battle. If one of their prominent 
organs, as, for example. Their Calendar ( I)vr 

arme Conrad — “The Poor (Jonrad”) for 1878, is ex- 
amined, One finds revolution mentioned frcupicntly, 
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and invariably in Buch nianiun* as to p<)|)ularizi‘ ri‘v<>» 
lution as revolution. Even tlie most exet‘ptionabI<^ 
doings of the inasBes in tho Fretudi Rc'volution, in tlu' 
revolutions of 184s, and in i]w insurnu'tion of tin' 
eoinniuno in IIS'? I, are glorilied. Ev(‘ry falhui labor- 
er l)ecoines a lu‘ro an<l a niartyr. .IIilh<‘r{o tlu^ p(M)pU* 
— so the readers of tlu‘ ('oanal art' tohl - bavt' 

fought for others, but the next time they t'ligagt' In 
battle it will be for themselves, and they will tlu'ii 
obtain their well-earned wagers. 

The most gtmeral demands of the sotual democrats 
are the following: The state should exist exclusivt'ly 
for the laborers ; laud and eajntal must bt'ctmie col- 
lective ]>ro}>erty, and production bt'. (*arried on unit(‘d- 
ly. Private (‘om jH't it ion, in the onlinary sc'nsc* of tlu^ 
tc'rm, is to (H'as('. Oilicers, (‘sp(‘cially charg(Ml with 
this function, are, by nu'uns of caiH'fully collect (‘d 
statisti(*.s, to regulate pro<luetion according to the 
needs of the p(‘o})le. Our pn'stmt moiu'y is to lu' re- 
placed by moiu'y n'presentiiig lab<»r units ; labor is to 
become the sole ])urchasing powa*r. One of tln^ par- 
ty programmes requirc's a distribution of products a(‘" 
cording to the needs of (‘acb recipient. Some of ihv 
planks of the social d(‘mocratic ])latforms would lind 
sympatl'.y with tlu^ Ix'st ])C‘oph' in Anu'rica and Eng- 
land. So, for examph', tlu'ir luu't'asing (h'lnaml that 
(‘V('n tlu' ]>n‘B(‘nt state* should forbid work on Sunday, 
the (‘mployment, of V(‘ry young <rbildr(‘n, and labor in- 
jurious to th<^ In'altli an<I morality of working-women. 
Social dx'tnoerats liavc* nevt'r failtMl to n'eogni/a* tin' 
advantagt'K of e<iu<*ation ami tin* m‘(‘d of improve<l 
methods of instriuvtion. ddu'ir cry, as that of all 
popular h'aders, is to incn*aH(' the appropriati<ms for 
educational purposes. It is unfortunaU'ly signith-ant. 
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that while in America proposals to decrease the pitia- 
ble salaries of school-teachers and otherwise diminish 
school expenses are often calmly and favorably list- 
ened to by even the poorer people, in Germany no 
popular politician or newspaper would dare advocate 
such measures. Every project for increasing the 
school appropriations is there regarded witli favor by 
the great masses of the people. 

Even now, despite the movement of the party, as a 
wliole, towards communism, many of the best edu- 
cated and most intelligent of tlie social democrats 
are, no doubt, socialistically, rather than communisti- 
cally, inclined. I am speaking here not of the }>ro- 
fessional agitators — those who make the most noise. 
These classes control the social democratic conven- 
tions, and since the death of Lassallo they hav(‘ 
approached more and more nearly to the puix^st com- 
munism. By those who are socialistically inclim^d, I 
mean such members of the party as do not think of 
all as occupying like positions in the socialistic states 
but expect it will be organized more on tlu^ ])lan of 
an army. It is, in fact, on this account that so many 
social democrats look with comj)laccncy on th<‘ gre^at 
standing armies of modern times, which include^ (‘very 
able-bodied man in their service for a consid(‘rabh‘ 
period of his life. They are training-schools for the* 
future social organization. It will thus be seen that 
emulation and rivalry are provided fe>r, as at ])resent. 
in the army. Those who serve society best will be* 
promoted. The higher officers will receiver largen* sal- 
aries than the lower, while the rank and file will e‘or- 
respond to the laborers of to-day. Industry and in- 
telligence will enable one to rise, but the*re‘ will be* 
no heaping up of frivatk productive* prope*rty from 
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generation to generation, for all the nieans of pro- 
duction will he in the hands of the state— that is, (d‘ 
society collectiva^ly. Pro|K‘rty whi(‘h will not enable 
one to avoid lal)or, as h(K>ks, pi<*tures, statuary, all 
sorts of ornanients, household furnit ur<‘, etc., will r(‘- 
main private propialy, and 1 k‘ transmitte<l from fa- 
ther to son. d^lu‘ childr(*u of the higluu' <»r<h‘rs of 
society will, of <‘ourse, still enjoy, to a <a‘rtain exttait, 
superior advantages, inasmuch as they tisually inhmat 
greater talents, besides receiving t!u‘ iuesthnable ad- 
vantage of the |)ersonal training of gifted and highly 
(‘ducated parents. Fatlun's and motluu'S, it might In* 
expected, would take inori* care than at prest*nt in 
bringing u]) tlu‘ir ehildrc‘n, knowing that th(*ir social 
rank de]K‘nd(‘(l (‘ntir(‘ly on 1lK‘ir ability to makt* tiu*m- 
selves usi‘ful to soeu‘ty. 

In a statc‘ like Ihnissia, when* tlu'n* is m»w a spl<*n« 
did civil service*, tJu* otric(‘-hol<l(‘rs an* oft(‘n child rt‘n 
of office-holding fathers— an*, in fact, not rar(‘Iy <h^- 
scemUnl from families whi(*h have lu‘ld office for g<‘n- 
erations.*^ ''Phe offinaxs are open to universal compt‘ti" 
lion, and are kej)t in the same families only hy the 
(‘xertions of the* (^hildr(*n and tin*. S(‘lf-<lenial of par(‘nts, 
in (*xpt‘nding a larg(* part- of tlu‘ir ineonu‘H in giving 
tlu*m the l)c‘st possible* a<lvantages, 'This might lx* (‘x« 
jK‘eted to eontiniK* to a eonsi(h*rahl(‘ <*xt(‘nt in tin* i<ieal 
socialist i(; state*. No om* could, how(‘V(‘r, Icavt* his 
<*hildn‘ti much, <*ls(‘ than jK‘rsonal tuh'iits and ahiHti<*s 
W(‘1I devc‘lop(‘d, sav(* such article's of (‘njoym<*ut as 
have h(*(‘u m(‘nt ioiU‘<l— paintings, old family plat(*, et(*. 
Mouse's, lauds, shoj)S, machiiu's, and <*verytlung which 
yields an ineonu*, hc'long to tin* Hoeialisti(^ state. No 
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one could be left in such a position as to avoid exer- 
tion of some kind. All are thought of as workers, but 
not what we call common laborers. There would be 
artists, writers, physicians, etc., as now. If any child 
of even the poorest member of society should give 
satisfactory evidence of any special aptitude or talent 
which might be developed so as to become useful to 
society, provision would be made for his special train- 
ing after leaving the common -school. Every one 
would have an opportunity to attain the liighest de- 
velopment of which he was capable. Those who were 
meant by nature for wood-choppers Avould not lead an 
idle life of dissipation, consuming the fruits of other 
people’s labor. 

It is supposed that there would be no financial pan- 
ics, with their terrible consequences, in the socialistic 
state. Indeed, if the socialistic ideas could be carri(‘d 
out, panics would be impossible. Every new invc‘n- 
tion, every advance, would accrue to tlie benefit of all. 
The greater the product, the greater the value of 
each day’s labor ; and each one would recc^ive the. full 
product of his labor, as no capitalist would retain a 
part. Capital exists and inci’cases, but always re- 
mains common property. All could live better ; since 
many fold as much would be produced as now. At 
present the chief difficulty appears to be to avoid 
over-production. Government appoints a committee 
in Prussia to inquire into the cause of the late depres- 
sion, and they report over-production ; in England, 
committees also investigate and report likewise ; in 
America, business companies and factory owm*rs <‘x- 
plain their distress by over-production, and are o}>Iiged 
to enter into mutual agreements to prodm‘e k‘SH. In 
the socialistic state over-|)roduction is an impossihil- 
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ity. The great waste of cornpetitioii, furthermore, 
would cease with the competitiou itself. Two rail- 
roads would not be built to jjcrform the service which 
one could render as well, nor would six dry -goods 
sliops exist in a town where two would be amply 
sufficient. This saving of capital, Iab<.>r, <‘m‘rgy, and 
talent Avould benellt all alike. Strikiss, (hen unheard- | 

of save as a reminiscence of tlie past, would no longer 
be a considerable element in the cost of production, 
ihisiness failures would cease to impoverish the widow 
and the or])han. 

It is impoHBil)le at j)rcsent to enter into a (criticism 
of social democracy and attempt to separatii tlK‘ tnu* 
from the false. ’'Fhe (‘omparison, howeviu*, which so- 
cial democrats make, bt'twcam the futtirt* orga.nizatiou 
of society and that of tlu‘ army is sugg<‘s( ivt'. It. 
might be that we could aifonl to })Ut up with what 
tliat implies, if we attain(‘d t]i(‘r(‘by all that is hoped ; 
still it is terrible to think of aniiy diH(uplim‘ (‘Xtend- 
ing itself over society in all its rami ficuit ions. I'o 
many — to the majority — the restraint would h(‘ a vcuy 
great evil. Then it must h(‘. r(mu‘m])er(‘d that army 
disci})line is maintained at the (*ost of no in<‘onsi<l<u‘- 
ahle amonnt of a(*,t,ual, ])ositive suirering. As li<)s<‘h(‘r 
pointedly nunarks, tlun-e are thirty <)frenc(‘s punisliahh* 
with death a(u*ording to tlu‘ military jKoial i‘o<le. 

J have t hus |)n‘sentc‘d, in t.luur most favorable asp(‘c(, 
tlu^ doe, trines of social (hunoerats, apart from tin* agi- 
tators who now ])reaeh tiuun. The m*xt chapter will 
afford an o])p<)rtunity to ju<lg(‘ vvlnaluT or not tin* so- 
cial democa-atic hauha-s of tlie pr(‘scnt aiv. men of sucli 
a cliaractcr that it would ht‘ wiH<^ to give tluan <lcHpoti(‘. 
power over one’^H life and a<^tions. 

Social d(anoerae-y is not now |)reciHely what it. was 
II 
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when it lost Ferdinand Lassalle, its greatest agitator. 
Nevertheless, he is still its father. It is the product 
of his activity. Lassalle did not write history : he 
created it. He accomplished certain facts which no 
power can undo. He infused into the minds of Ger- 
man laborers new thoughts, ideas, aspirations. Ger- 
man emigrants become missionaries, and carry witli 
them, as they believe, a gospel of hope and promise, 
wherever they go. They hold, as Lassalle taught 
them, that they are the state, that all political pow- 
er ought to be of and through and for them, that tlieir 
good and amelioration ought to be the aim of the 
state, that their aifair is the affair of mankind, that 
their personal interest moves and beats with the i)ulse 
of history, with the livmg piunciple of moral develop- 
ment.” * 

Thus have new factors, for good or for l)ad, entered 
into the life of the world, and with them we must 
deal. 

* John Iltic {Contcnijiorary June, 1881). 
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('IIAPTKR XIV, 

ROriAL 1)KM()(;RA('V SlNTiO TUK 

The last chajjtor (‘(Hitaiiu'd a <lt*s<*Hpti(Mi i»f tlu^ <lt* 
sires and (Uaiiaiuls ef the <»enuan stM*ial tleintierntie 
party, %vithout. entering into any <lisenssi<»n of the 
careers and ehara<‘tc‘rs of its U*aders or of tlu' ort^ani 
zations \vhi(‘h havi* 1 kh‘u forim*<l to support its pr<» 
i>^rainnu‘. dliis ehapt<‘r will trt*at of what may he 
(*alled social (h'motu’aey in tin* eonerete, I shall first 
tak(^ up tlu‘ t‘.\ternal history of the p<«litiral party 
\v'hi(‘h is <lesi<j^nated hy that name, and thou outor 
into a <*onsid(‘ratiou <tf its intt*rnal history. I»y its v\- 
terual history I nuam an account of its outward life, 
as nianifeste<l in the field <if politii’s; hy its internal 
history I imam a d(‘scription of tite men \vh<» have le<l 
the party, and a pia^smitation Imth of the itleas wht<di 
havt^ coutrolhsl it and tin* measures whii'li it has 
adopted in its political ami economic propa‘.»anda. 

It was th(‘ int ro<Iuct ion of univerNal suffravo* hv the 
North (hu’iuan < 'ouhshu’at i<ui, in lst;7, and hv the 
(fcrman h^inpin*, in isTI, whi<'Ii enah!e<i (in’ social 
dcuuocrats to (‘liter into political conteNis with anv 
naisonahic hop(‘ of success, (ouanan laborers do not 
app(‘ar pnwiously to havt* playtsl any /v;/e in the ptdi' 
tics of th(‘ir country. Thv Prussian (’onstitntion is so 
constriuit(‘d as to i^ivn* a prcpondcratini^ influence to 
wealth. This is not tlu‘ place t<» i'xphun tin* Prus-^ian 
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system of voting. It is only necessary to remark that 
the voters are divided into three classes, according to 
their wealth, and that a voter of the wealthiest class 
in Berlin counts for as much as fifteen voters of the 
poorest class. The laborer could not, of course, hoj)e 
to gain political influence with such tremendous odds 
against him. It was to enable the poor man to fight 
his own battles that Lassalle demanded universal and 
equal suffrage for all. This was, as will be remem- 
bered, the only explicit demand of the social demo- 
cratic party, contained in the statutes or l)y-laws of 
the Universal German Laborers’ Union.” Lassalle 
appears to have been acquainted with Bismarck’s in- 
tention to embrace it in the constitution of the em- 
pire he was striving to found, and hoped great things 
therefrom. But as he died in 1864, and the citizens 
of the North German Confederation first voted in 
1867, he was never able to make use of it in his agi- 
tation. It is not often profitable to speculate n})on 
what might have happened if this or that eveiit had 
not occurred, but it is self-evident that Lassalle’s agi- 
tation would have been very formidable if he could 
have led the laborers to the ballot-box and dc'fendcwl 
their cause, first in the North Gorman, aft(‘r\vards in 
the Imperial, parliaments, with all the resources of his 
learning, mental acumen, and impassioned elocpience. 
Lassalle’s death discouraged the social democrats for 
a moment only. It can scarcely be said that it caused 
an interruption in the progress of the party, though 
this progress would, we may believe, have been far 
more rapid had ho lived. However, his death its(‘lf 
was made useful. Living, he could scarcely have Ixum 
glorified as he was after his death, and his name <‘ouId 


not have so influenced the laborers. 
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The social democrats entered into the contest for 
(‘lection of in embers to the Constituent Assembly of 
the North German Confederation. In one of the dis- 
tricts their candidate ran against Bismarck and a lead- 
ing liberal, and received about one fourth of the votes 
cast for the three candidates. .As no one received a 
majority, a new election was ordered, and Bismarck 
was elected by the aid of the social democrats, who 
always prefer conservatives to liberals. As Bismarck 
was elected in another district, it was necessary to 
vote for a third time in this place, when the social 
democrat ran against the celebrated liberal. Dr. Gneist, 
Professor of Constitutional Law in the University of 
Berlin, and one of the leading jurists in Germany. 
The votes were al)out evenly divided, but the social 
democrat was defeated by a small majority. The so- 
cial democrats elected two representatives, however, ' 
and in the fall of the same year (1867) they sent eight 
members to the Parliament of the North German Con- 
federation. 

Since the organization of the German Empire the 
social democratic votes for members of the Imperial 
Parliament (Reichstag) have numbered as follows: 
1871, 123,075 ; 1874, 351,052 ; 1877, 403,288 ; 1878, 
437,158. The entire number of votes cast in 1877 
was 5,401,021. We see, then, that the social demo- 
cratic voters numbered over one elevemth of all tlie 
vot(‘rs in that yc‘ar. When it is remembered that 
ther(‘ are nine or ten ])()litical ])arties I'eprcsented in 
tlie Reichstag, it must be acknowledged that the elec- 
tions revealed a large relative strength of the social 
dcnnocratic party. Its votes have, however, been so 
sc, altered that it has not had its proportionate number 
of representatives in Parliament. The social demo- 
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cratic members of tlie Reichstag numbered two in 
1871, nine in 1874, twelve in 1877, and nine in 1878. 
The total number of members of the Reielistag is 
about four hundred. It is thus seen that the social 
democratic party advanced in stixmgth, as far as that 
is. measured by votes, until 1878, wlien the decrease 
was only slight. Two attempts wore madc^ on the life 
of the Emperor William in that year, and the social 
democrats had to bear a good share of the blame. 
There was a considerable popular indignation mani- 
fested ; private employers, as well as government, 
discharged laborers wlio entertained social democratic 
principles ; and in the elections following the police* 
put every obstacle in the way of the party. In the 
Reichstag the celebrated socialistic law was passed, 
which gave government exceptional and despotic j)()w- 
ers to proceed against social democracy. The s(‘V(‘rit y 
of the government appears to have done more liana 
than good. In spite of what can he fairly (h*sigmitc*d 
as persccutiou, in tlie elections which took placu* in 
October, 1881, tlie social democrats s(‘cured t]iirtt*(‘n 
seats, the largest number they liave ev(‘r yi*! gained.*^’ 
This is, indeed, significant Avheii it is reimmiheri'd that 
the exceptional law {Aumaluiie(jvi<vt:^ allows si‘V(‘re 
measures against the social democrats whiib would 
not even be thought of against any other party, (hiv- 
ernment has thus been enabled to suspeiul all their 
party newspapers, to prohibit the sale of their books 
and pamphlets, and to suppress all public agitation of 
the party. Their associations were dissolved, ami for 


One candidate was elected in two districts which rcijuirt'd a now 
election in one of them, in which the social democrats lost. This re. 
duced the number of their members to twelve. 
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a hotel-keeper even to iH'iit tluati nuitiis for a uhh 
was made an otreiua* pimishahle with imprisiimmait ha- 
a length of tiim‘ varying rnmi <uu‘ month t<» a year. 

The (xermau govtaainunU was umhmhtedly plaei»d 
in a trying position, Init they appear to hav<* mutlt' a 
mistake. It is said that at tin* tinn* the 
,sY7.r was j)ass(Ml, things wtOY* in a had way with tin* so* 
eial d(*mo(‘rats. ddu'V ha<l twenty or thirty journals, 
hut tnany of tluan w(*re on tin* point of hankruptey. 
Differenees existed in the [jarty, and n<» one seenu'd 
to know what to do m‘xt. It is possihh*, if the party 
had heen left alone, it might havt* fallen into a sad 
state of disorganization, and have In'eoim* so weak that 
it would have (‘eastsl to tronhh* the ptaua* of tin* gov» 
ernm(‘nt for y(‘ars. no\v(‘V(*r this might have l»een, it 
is (‘(‘rtaiii that tin* measures of government were not 
altogether nnw(‘leom(‘ t<) tin* party leaders. It relii've<l 
them of numerous pi'rplexit it's. It was miu-h heller, 
e. //., lor tlu‘m to have tlieir lu'wspapers ainl magazines 
sus]>ended hy govi*rnment than to eease to uppiair for 
lack of support. <xovenmu*ntal perseeution nnitid 
tin* divided m<*mhers and gav<* mnv miergy to all. 
Ev(‘rv s<H*ial demoerati<* laborer experieneed, to a 
(•(‘rtanf extent, tin* (*I(‘vating f<‘<‘lings of martyrdom. 
''riu'Y all In'caanu* secret missionaries, diNtrihutue*; 
tracts and exhorting imlividnally their f<‘j|ou la 
h()r<‘rs to join the struggh* Ihr tin* emancipation <»f 
labor. 

''riu* (haanan social democrats havi* held tw<ietjn 
grt‘ss(‘s since* tin* soenalistie law, both, <»f (’emrsi*, on 
lor(*igu soil, and both ha\(‘ iinlleateil progri’ss, "^11 
first was Iu‘ld at \Vy<len, Sw itzeiiaml, August. go ga, 
ISHO. This r(‘sult(*d in a et)Uiph*te triumph for tlie 
more* moderate* |>arty. The* two leaeling e^xtre^mists. 
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Hassclmann and Most, were both expelled from tlio 
party — the former by all save three votes, the latter 
by all save two. 

The next congress was held at Copenhagen, .Den- 
mark, from. March 29 to April 2, 1883. It exhibited 
greater unanimity of sentiment and plan, and a more 
wide - spread interest in social democracy, than any 
previous congress. One feature of interest was the 
very considerable financial aid from America whicli 
was reported."^' 

“Bismarck has acknowledged that the measures 
which government has ado])ted u]) to this time have 
not proved successful in weakening social democracy, 
or in checking, in any eifectual manner, its spread 
among the people. But he claims that he has not as 
yet carried out his full programme. This is true. 
During the discussion upon the socialistic law of ()(*,- 
tober 21, 1878, he declared distinctly that he did not 
expect to cure the masses of the disease of social 
democracy by repressive measures alone. Something 
more than external remedies was lU'cded. so(*ial 

democrats had built upon well-grounded discontcuit of 
the people, and he proposed to win back the masses 
for king and fatherland by removing the grounds of 
discontent. These grounds were of an economic nat- 
ure. Wages wore low, taxes high, work sc.ar(H‘, and 
the entire economic existence of the lower classes un- 
certain and full of anxiety. But what was to be done 
about it ? No one knew exactly, but all looked for- 
ward with eagerness to Bismarck’s proposals. Ihvo 
years i)assed away without bringing any of his jhans 

^ Tlie leading organ of the social dcanocrats, 
of Zurich, gave a fair report of the proceedings, which was ri‘prinied 
iu the Vorbote of Chicago, May 5, 1883. 
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to light. People began to think that the promises of 
relief to the poor had been thrown out simply as a 
bait to catch votes for the bill which became the so- 
cialistic law.” ^ That they were intended to serve this 
purpose is undoubted. The only question is whether 
Bismarck really intended to make any attempt to 
carry through legislation in behalf of the laborers. 
The la])so of time made men sceptical. The opinion 
more and more prevailed that the last had been heard 
of government institutions designed to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. “But Bismarck has a good 
memory and a strong will. When he has once made 
up his mind to pursue a certain course of action he is 
not to be diverted therefrom. More than once Ger- 
many has thought that he had forgotten some threat 
or resolve because he allowed years to slip by without 
making any public move towards the execution of his 
plans, hut in 8U(*h eases she has reckoned without her 
host. It now looks as if Bismarck might have meant 
all lie said when he promised to use the power of the 
state to relieve the poor classes. He had not for a mo- 
ment forgotten his promise, hut was only w^orking out 
his plans and waiting for an opportune moment to 
execute them.” The German emperor, too, had been 
urging him forward in the path he had marked out 
for government, llie old Kaiser — who seems,- in his 
way, to have a warm, fatherly atfection for his people 
— ^|)rofessed his distress at the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate, and maintained his sincere desire to relieve 
them. He was an old man, he said, and he longed to 

^ This <ni(>t!il,i(>ii is t^kcn from my article in the InUrnaiio7ial 
Ih'imm on “Bismarck’s Plan,” ete., May, 1882. The remaining quo- 
latioiiH in this chapter are taken from the same article when no other 
reference is given. 
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see the labor question satisfactorily adjusted before 
his death. To one ydio realizes the utter impossibil- 
ity of his seeing thivS pious yvish gratitied, there is 
something undeniably touching in the simple and 
honest expressions of this good-natured father of liis 
people. Early in the year 1881 the Reicdistag ob- 
tained an earnest of Bismarck’s plans for pacifying 
the discontented elements in (Tormany in the Acci- 
dent Insurance bill, •which is merely an e})isode in tlu‘ 
history of German socialism. TJic aim of the meas- 
ure is to make provision for industrial laborers injured 
in the prosecution of their callings, or for tlu‘ir fami- 
lies when they are killed. It is proposed to establish 
a great insurance society somewliat like tlie oiu‘ 
founded and managed by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company.'^ The resemblance between many 
features of the two plans is, indeed, surprising. It is 
desired, however, in Germany, that government sliould 
bear a portion of the expenses; at any rate, that is 
one characteristic of the government bill. Gov(‘rn- 
ment also wishes to manage the insurance sodc'ty or 
societies undertaking this work, although it might al- 
low employers and employees some re])res(‘ntation in 
the administration of the business. In both tlu‘se r(‘- 
spects the bill is clearly socialistic, and no om‘ is ])ett (T 
aware of this than Prince Bismarck. It has b(‘eu de- 
liberately decided that private individuals, or volun- 
tary combinations of private individuals, ar(‘ unable to 
perform all the duties of society towards tlu‘ jioonu* 
classes. The state is to become a l)(‘uefa(*tor and }>ro- 
tector of the weak and needy. Bills introdu(‘ed by 

* VUk' a (l(?.seri[)ti<)U of tlie B;ilt,inu)n‘ mid (Uiio Railroad Km- 
ployccs’ Relief Association, by R. J. Rjunagt‘, in tli(‘ .lohns HopkiuH 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
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goveriiinent are always aeeompainod with so-called 
‘motives,’’ cYplainupe; and defending them. Tlic 
‘motives’ accompanying the Accident Insurance bill 
opened with these words: ‘''Fliat the state should care 
for its ])Oorer numibers in a liigher degree than it has 
formerly done is a duty demanded not only by hu- 
manity and Cliristianity — and the institutions of state 
should be penetrated through and through by (.-hris- 
tianity — but it is also a measure re<|uired for the pres- 
ervation of the state. A sound policy sliould nourish 
ill the indigent classes of the population, wdiich arc 
the most numerous and least instructed, the view that 
the state is a bcuielicial, as W(‘ll as a necessary, ar- 
rangement. L(\gislative nu'asures must bring tliem 
direct, (‘asily ]>erceiv(‘d advantages, to the end that 
tlu‘y may learn to regard the state not merely as an 
inst itut ion devised for the protection of the wealthier 
classes, but as one which likewise ministers to their 
needs and interests.’ ” 

Bismarck })roposes, then, to conquer social democ- 
racy by recognizing and adopting into his own plat- 
form what there is of good in its demands. It is cu- 
rious to notice tliat friends of Bismarck and supporters 
of the government have even gone so far as to adojit 
some of the soc^ial democratic ])hrases. They have 
spoken of th<‘ laborers as the “disinherited” classes 
of socic‘ty. Vet this originatc'd with the social dcano- 
crats ; a,nd a fc'W years ago goviumment gave as one 
n‘asou for prohibiting tlu^ sale, of a certain Ix/ok in 
(huauany tlu‘ fact that it called the laborers the “dis- 
inheritcal ” .Kntcrhti'n). d’hiis far has Bismarck 
gone in the way of making concessions. In the one 
point of the Accident Insurance bill he has drawn a 
number of social democrats to his siqiport. TJiey look 
1 * 
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Upon it as only a beginning, and, indeed, Bismarck has 
proposed to add features making jirovision for old age 
and for death from disease and other causes than ac- 
cident. But all that Bismarck has promised is to them 
only one step. Those who regard the matter in this 
light are willing to support him in this first step. 
Bebel, one of their leaders at present, was one of the 
most earnest supporters of Bismarck’s Insurance bill 
in the Beichstag, when the measure was brought for- 
ward. Kayser, another social democrat, declared that 
he would let no one ‘^terrorize him — he would de- 
fend Bismarck.” All this makes a strange im])ression 
upon us when we remember the cruellies and pca-scani- 
tions which the social democrats have sulTered through 
the instrumentality of the great Gernum statesman. 
It is amusing, and, at the same time, it is not devoid 
of a certain pathos. It reminds one of an aiudent 
prophecy — ‘‘The wolf and the land) shall fcc'd togedh- 
er, and the lion shall eat straw like the bulha-k.” 

However, the two parties drew near togetlun- only 
for one special purpose, and but for a monuiit. "No 
reconciliation has taken place betw(‘en tlu' opposing 
elements of industrial society in (b'rmany. (hdy oiu^ 
of Bismarck’s schemes for the amelioration of tlu^ 
condition of the laboring man has been adopted. 

In treating of these schemes I liave brought the (‘X- 
ternal history of social democracy down to tlu‘ prc'scmt 
moment, for they are to-day being discuss(‘d in Ger 
many. They are viewed with the deepest <listrust by 
large classes of the population, and Ihirliaiu(‘nt lias 
greeted them coolly. Were they acce|)ted, they aloiu‘ 
would not be sufficient to cure so dee]>-seated* a. dis- 
ease; perhaps they would scarcely mitigate* it. Ibuli' 
cal changes, not to be hoped for in our life-liuK*, must 
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take place berore the coutlict ])e(Aveen ca]>italist aiul 
laborer — -between rich and p<)(ir — will <*ease to disturb 
the peace oi‘ Christ endoni. The evil is rooted in the 
very nature of so<*iety itsc'lf, and can <»nly tenuinate 
ill a t ransfonnation and moral eh‘vation of the various 
social eUamads, Its c*ause Fuss dei^pca* than tiie a^'ita,- 
titui of Karl Maix or the i‘lo<|uenc(‘ of K<a*dinaud 
Lassalle, who only aidi'd upon latiait (\a‘rmL»’s an<l ex- 
pressed thou;i;hts, of which the laboi\a*s had already 
a dim (‘onsciousness. Sooiua' or latm* tlu‘ir findings 
wca'C bound to beconu‘ aiaive and their thoughts to 
!ind a<le<|uate expression. 

Roscher, in his Political Kconoiny,” describes ilve 
(‘onditions which, nieiding togi'ther, produce commu- 
nistic*. and socialistic, movcaneiits. As liis description 
of thcan has bec'onu* ccdebratc'd, and explains not the 
nua*c^ surface phenomena, luit the* undca-lying caus(‘s 
of communism and socialism, I think it. worth while 
to jiresent t]i(‘m. F shall, Iiowevcay take* the liberty of 
making abbreviations and (‘hanges, and interspea-sing 
such remarks of my own as will better adapt tlie de- 
scription to tlic‘ purpose of this volume. 

The first condition is ‘‘a wcdl-dcdined confronta- 
tion of rich and poor. So long as there is a middh*- 
edass of (‘onsid(‘rabIe nimihc'rs b<‘tw(‘cn tlu^m, tiu* t wo 
(‘xtr(‘nu‘s arc* kc‘pt, hy its moral forc'c*, from coming 
into (*ollision. ddH^rc^ is no gn‘at (‘r prc‘S(‘rvativc‘ against 
(‘iivy of the* snpc‘rior classc's and contc'mjjt. for tlu* iu- 
fc/rior tluin the* gradua.1 ami unbrokc*!! fading of one 
(‘lass of socic'ty into another. . . . i>ut when tin* rich 
and the* poor are s(‘parated l)y an aliyss whicdi there* is 
no hope of (‘vm* c-rossiiig, liow i»rid(‘, on tin* one side, 
and <‘11 vy, on the* ot her, rage* 1 and (‘specially in the 
centres of industry, the* great cities, wlK*re lli<‘ (l(‘e|)C‘Ht 
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misery is found side by side with the most brazen- 
faced luxury, and where the wretched themselves, 
conscious of their numbers, mutually excite their 
own bad passions. It cannot, imfortunately, be de- 
nied that when a nation has attained the acme of its 
development we find a multitude of tendencies pre- 
vailing to make the rich richer and the poor, at least 
relatively, poorer, and thus to diminish the number of 
the middle-class from both sides; unless, indeed, rem- 
edial influences are brought to bear and to operate in 
a contrary direction.” 

The second condition mentioned is “^‘ a high degree 
of the division of labor, by which, on the one hand, 
the mutual dependence of man on man grows ever 
greater, but by which, at the same time, the eye of 
the uncultured man becomes less and less able to pen*- 
ceive the connection existing between merit and re- 
ward, or service and remuneration. Let ns hetak(‘ our- 
selves in imagination to Crusoe’s island. Tlua-cs when 
one man, after the labor of many months, has hoIlowt‘d 
out a tree into a canoe, with no tools but an animars 
tooth, it does not occur to another, who, in the mean- 
time, was, it may be, sleeping on the sldn of soitu^ 
wild animal, to contOvSt the riglit of the former to tlu‘ 
fruit of his labor. How different this from the condi- 
tion of things where civilization is advanee<l, as it, is 
in our day; where the banker, by a single Htrok(‘ of 
his pen, seems to earn a thousand times more than a 
day-laborer in a week; where, in the case of thos<‘ who 
lend money on interest, their debtors too freciiumtly 
forget how laborious was the process of accpiiring tlu^ 
capital by the possessors, or tluur ])red(‘(*t‘ssors in 
owmership ! More especially, w(^ have* in tinu‘S of 
over-population whole masses of lioiiest num asking, 
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not alms, but only work — an opportunity to oani tlu‘ir 
bread, and yet on v<.‘r<ife of starvatioiL'’ 

''File third condition: "*'A violent shakin<jf or per- 
plexing; of public opinion in its relation to tlu‘ feeling 
of right by revolutions, (‘specially wluai they follow 
rapidly one on tlu‘ he(‘Is of another, ami take opposite 
directions. On siudi occasions both parti(‘S hav(‘ gtui- 
erally prostituted th(‘ms(‘lv(‘s for tlu‘ sak(‘ of tlu' favor 
(if the masscss. ... In this way th<‘y ar(‘ stirnnl up to 
the making of prc‘tentious claims whi(di it is after- 
wards very ditlUadt to sil(‘nc(‘.''’ It is in this prostitu- 
tion of parties that our grt‘atest danger in the Onittsl 
States lies. It is alr(‘a<ly sought to iidlueiu'e larger 
classcvs liy promises of otric(‘. The (‘vils of political 
eont(‘Sts controlksl liy thos(^ who hop(‘ to gain otlict'S 
and thos(‘ who f(‘ar thc‘y !nay lose tluuu will incr(‘as(‘ 
in two ways. First, tlu‘ number of oiru'cs will n(‘c<‘s- 
sarily Iwcome gn*ater with the in(*reas(‘ of population 
and the growth of public business. lnst<‘ad of one 
hundred thousand f{‘deral offi(H‘-hoIders, we will yet 
liave tveo Imndrcsl thousand. Second, as population 
incn‘ast\s, and it be(a)mes ever more and more dlflicult 
to gain on(‘\s br(‘ad, to say nothing about asc(‘nding 
the social ladd(‘r, pubFu*. otlices will be covet(‘d (‘V(‘n 
more than at ])r(‘S(‘nt, and ovov (‘a<di oiu' th(*r(‘ will Ix^ 
waged a bitt(‘r ])(‘rsonal warfare*. What, th(‘n, W(^ have* 
to f(‘ar is that, as in ancie'ut. llonus ]K)liticians will 
striv(‘ to inllu(‘n(‘(‘ tlu* great mass<‘s by promis(‘s of 
favors— food and (‘nt(‘rt ainnu'iits [paiKui ct chvvv/scs). 
if a b(‘ginning is (‘V(‘r made* in that dir(*ction,t he* eiH‘- 
mi(*s of tlu* republic will havc^ already cross(‘d tlu^ ru- 
bic.on. It b(‘hooves us to stoj) in the downward [lath 
bt*fore it is too late*. This can be* done* (udy by put- 
ting our (fivil service — federal, state*, and municipal- — 
on a sound moral basis. 
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The fourth condition: "‘Pretensions of tlie lower 
classes in consequence of a democratic constitution. 
Communism is the logically not inconsistent exag- 
geration of the principle of equality.” If you reflect 
upon it, you will perceive that political equality, in the 
course of time, very naturally leads to thoughts of 
economic equality — equality in the enjoyment of s[)ir- 
itual and material goods. 

The fifth condition: general decay of religion 

and morality in the people. When everyone regards 
wealth as a sacred trust or otliee, coming from (rod, 
and poverty as a divine dispensation, intended to edu- 
cate and develop those afflicted thereby, and considers 
all men as brothers, and this earthly life only as a [)r(4>- 
aration for eternity, even extreme differences of l)rop- 
perty lose their irritating and demoralizing power. On 
the other hand, the atheist and materialist becomes 
only too readily a mammonist, and the poor mamnion- 
ist falls only too easily into that despair which would 
gladly kindle a universal conflagration, in order either 
to plunder or lose his own life.” The maxim of th(‘ 
materialist, sunk in poverty and despair, is, as is no- 
ticed, not that noble one of our fathers, “ (xiv(‘ me lib- 
erty or give me death,” but ^‘Give me })leasurt‘, enjoy- 
ment in this life, or let me die in my misery.” “ddie 
rich mammonist aggravates this sad condition of 
things when he casts suspicion on all wc^alth by th(‘ 
immorality of the means lie takes to acquire it and t h(‘ 
sinfulness of his enjoyments.”* 

Turning to the internal history of social democ*racy 


* The first four conditions arc taken from the American transla- 
tion of Eoschcr; the fiftli is translated by the author from a sul)S(‘- 
quent Oerman edition. 
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after Lassalkss <U‘ath, we have first to notice the con- 
dition of the ‘•'Universal (u'nnan Laborers’ Union” 
since tliat event. It was controlled for some tinu‘ by 
the (h)untess von llat/dVldt. Her former connection 
with Lassalle and the })ossession of laru^e finaiu^ial re- 
sources enabled lua* for some tinu‘ io maintain lun* 
position as its leadini*' spirit, Sht‘ int(‘rt‘stt‘d luu’sidf 
in politi(‘s, howc'vca*, more* on ac(‘ount of Lassalh* than 
for the sake of t]u‘ laboiaa’s. Slu‘ wislu‘d to honor his 
memory ami promote the causes wlfudi had been <lear 
to liim. 

Lefore Lassalle <lu‘<l lu* nu‘ntit>iie<l the name of :i 
man wliorn Iu‘ recoinnu‘n<U‘<l as his successor in tlu‘ 
presidency of tlu‘ " Laboiau's’ Union.” Tlie choice* 
was not a happy oiu*. The n(*w president soon made 
(‘iiemies of tlu* abh‘st m(‘mhe#rs of tlu* Union, and 
finally had a fallin^-out with the count(‘ss, in whose* 
house he lived, and who, for the sake* of the* cause*, 
supported him. It ajipearH that erne* elay the* e*ounte*ss 
commissioned him to purediase butter ami chee^se for 
the* liouselmlel. dliis was too much for the poor pres- 
ident. He r(‘ju^ard(*d the ]K*rformance of such office’s 
as ine’ompatible* with his manly dignity anel the* re*~ 
spect due^ his high and honorable jieisitiein. He* eliel 
not, inel(*ed, fail to appre'ciate* tei the fulh’st e*xte*nt the* 
honor which liassalle* hael <*e)nfe‘rre‘d mxm him. bh'u- 
tifying the Uniein with all mankiml, he* was ae'enis™ 
tonu’el t,e> sign liiinse‘lf ‘Mh‘e‘side‘nt of Ilumanitvf’’ 
He* <*ompareel his noise*le‘Ss ae‘tivity tei the* g(*ntlc rain, 
which, without thunde’r and lightning, graelually pen- 
e’tratc'S the* harel eu’ust of the* e'arth. 

The amenitie’S e>f life* among the* sex’.ial democrats 
are curiously illustrate‘d by tlie’ir disse’nsions eluring 
tlie prc’side’ncy of this inan~Ih*cke‘r }>y name. lh‘~ 

15 
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coming enraged at Marx once, lie proposed that the 
author of “Capital” and the founder of the Inter- 
national should embalm himself with his International 
and have himself hung in the chimney as a mad her- 
ring. In return for this Liebknecht moved, in the 
Berlin association, that Becker should be expelled 
from the Union as a low-minded slanderer and a 
hopelessly incurable idiot.* 

New presidents were elected yearly for two or throe 
years, but the countess could agree with none. 8he 
finally withdrew, with her followers, and established a 
new association, called the “Female Line.” It never 
played a considerable role^ and in a few years died a 
natural death. 

After the withdrawal of the countess the “Univer- 
sal Laborers’ Union” showed good sense enough to 
elect their ablest man president. Tins w^as Jean Bap- 
tista von Schweitzer, a dramatic writer of some not t‘, 
whose comedies are considered among the best which 
have appeared recently. Perhaps the best known 
are “Die Darwinianer,” “Epidemisch,” and “Gros- 
stadtisch.” 

Von Schweitzer belonged to an old and wealthy 
patrician family of Frankfort-on-the-Main. He had 
led a dissipated life, been involved in a scandalous 
ajffair in Mannheim, and become a noted roue. When 
society in Frankfort could tolerate him no longcu* he 
took up his abode in another city, but here again b(‘- 
came suspected of improper acts. It is surprising t hat 
a man of such character should join the laborers and 
declaim about their hardships. While it is possibh^ 
that he was so thorouglily hUu'e that lie could find 
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neoded cxcitt‘inont in no otIu‘r way, I shonltl })n‘r<‘r 
to rci»'ard this ino\a‘ on his part as tin* tlrst step 
in a bettor path. H(‘ was a nuui of tahait, an<l was 
never entirt‘ly a})sorbe<l in sensual pleasuiass. Wluni 
he took np the eans(‘ of tin* so(‘ial <l(‘ni<»erats he heji^an 
to think about, otlua* thini^s than his own st‘Hish and 
inunoral gratiti<*at ions, h'or four ytMrs lu‘ held lh(‘ 
post of president of tlu‘ lbiivi‘rsal (iiaanan Lalxuau's' 
Union;'’ and in this pchsition not oidy displayed ad- 
ministrative ability of a hi<i;h onler, but manifest t‘d 
an unwearitsl devotion in his leadership. !!(* found 
the Union weak and about to fall to pi(‘e{‘S ; lie hd’t 
it a stronii:, eoinpa(*t Ixuly. '’Plu* Ih 

one of th(‘ most proinimmt origans <»f tlu* party, was 
founded ])y him, and in this paper lu' <lefende<l the 
<loetrin(‘s of Lassalh‘ with vijL^or and umhu'stamlinij^. 

Von St*hwt*itz(‘r withdri'w fnun tlu* scx-ial <l(‘mo<*rats 
in 18'7l,and led themad’orth an unexe(‘ptionabh‘ lif<‘. 
1110 love <d woman had tinally eon<[uered his wihl 
nature. He was )ia[>pily marrie<l, and passed tlu^ last 
years of his life in literary pursuits. I b* <ru*d in 1875,^ 
having alrea<ly gained an honorabh* position as an 
author. 

The Ilnion edeaded another ])r(‘si<U'nt, who (amt in- 
U(‘d to liold the ])osi(ion as long as tin* association (‘X» 
ist(‘d. Its im])ortane(‘ soon b(‘gan to (hxdine, howev<‘r, 
and it was (inally absorbed by th<‘ organization formal- 
ly known as tin* ‘SS()(‘i;il Dtmioeratie Labor Party” 
(‘LSo(dial-<l<‘mokratis(du‘ Arl)(‘it ('rj)arlei ”). 'This grew 
out of th(‘ allianet* of '‘(bnanan Lalxjrers’ Unions” 

Verband deuts(du‘r Arbeitc‘rver{*in(‘”), wh(>S(* nuun- 
bers wer(‘ gradually hal over into tin* social dcmio- 
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cratic camp, as I described in the first chapter of tins 
work. The two leading spirits in this party, which 
swallowed up all other social democratic organiza- 
tions, were Liebknecht and Eebel. 

Liebknecht, unlike some of the other social demo- 
crats, is, as generally admitted, personally an honor- 
able man. ISTothing can be said against his private 
life. He' differed from Marx, Lassalle, and Von 
Schweitzer in family and fortune, lie was horn 
poor, and has always remained so. Wliile in party 
matters Liebknecht is unscrupulous as to means, he 
would sacrifice no principle for the. sake, of personal 
gain or advancement. If ho had been less eons(‘ien- 
tious his life might have been a prosperous one. I 
have it directly from a friend, who associated with 
him considerably in Leipsic, that Bismarck offered 
him an excellent position as editor of the Iireuzz(>ifu)if/, 
which I have already mentioned as the leading organ 
of the conservatives. Liebknecht declined promptly, 
and without hesitation, what was intended as a lirihc^. 
He is satisfied with the merest necessities of lif(‘, so 
long as he can serve his cause. Mehring, who is far 
from being a social democrat, says tliat in this n^spect 
he is irreproachable. “No one can accuse him of im- 
proper motives in the lower sense of the. t(‘rm.” It is 
only when the cause of tlie social democrats is (‘on- 
cerned that he shows himself unscrupulous, exciting 
envy and discontent, and arousing class against class. 
His ideas have taken such hold of him that he cannot, 
see the deeds of opponents in their true light, llc' 
ascribes the worst of motives to what govern numt 
does witli the best intention. 

Although he must be called a demagogius 1/K‘h- 
knecht is a highly educated man. He conu's of what 
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the CTennaiis (‘all a <*„ of a, faniily 

wIiOKo nuMu])ors hav(‘ for a Ioiidj (inic dovotod tluau- 
selves to Iho civil service, ’'rids iin|dit‘s, at k‘ast, (*du- 
catioii and social respc'ct ability, Lii‘bkiu‘cld was only 
sixteen years of ai*'e wluai Iu‘ i»;radna(ed from a (xer- 
nian gyninasiuin—wliat wt‘ wonld call a eollet^^e '-but 
he had alr(‘a<ly dta'idisl that a {*ari‘(‘r as a civil"Servi(a‘ 
otlicer placed on(‘ in a. position of siu‘h deptauhnua* 
that it was unworthy <d’ a freeinan. At tlu‘ iini\H‘r» 
sity he took no regular prolV^ssional cutirs(\ as lu‘ d('- 
spised bnaid-and-butter studic‘s, but dc‘Vot(‘<l hirnself 
to various branches of sci('nce ai’conling to his in- 
clination, or as lu‘ fanci(Hl tliey might contribut<‘ to 
the free (h'xu'lopnuuit. of Ins rniinl. At twenty he 
thougld he had friual hims(df from boinlagt* to tin* an- 
t.i<piat(‘d institutions of a (‘orrupt world. 

Iji(‘bknc*(*ht took part in th(‘ n‘v<»lutionarv moviumujt 
of 1H4S in (xermany, and thn‘W himself into tin' <‘ont(*st 
with admirable lau'sonal bravt'ry, H,eganlh‘ss of dan- 
ger, he was ever to be found in the tliick of tin* tight. 
When the n‘b(dlioii was put down, h(' found it n(‘C(‘s- 
sary to ihH‘ to Swit/auhunl, whence he (‘migrated to 
London, where lie liv(‘d in exih‘ for thirt(‘<*n y(‘ars. 
His life in Ijondon was a, hard struggh^ for existen<‘(‘, 
and this may have* (unbittered him. Ills associati‘s, 
while ther(‘, w(‘r(‘ tin* old reb(*ls, Kngels, WoltT, ami 
JVIarx, and th(‘y must- hav(‘ contirnuMl him in his views. 
Amm‘st.y was grant (‘<1 him wh(‘n the pr(‘S(‘nt hhiiperor 
William was crowned King of Ihaissia, and lu* re- 
turned full of liatrtMl for (hu-many. IL* has devotcsl 
Ids (‘UtiiH^ rd(‘ to th(‘ purpose* ol making propaganda for 
social democracy, and has n(‘V(‘r fora moimmt forgot« 
ten Ids end and aim. iVLdiring says that in the years 
sinc^e he again set foot on (hnanan soil th(‘re has b(‘t‘n, 
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perhaps, no day, no hour, no minute in wliicli he lias 
not been conscious of the object oi his existence. It 
is this indomitable will, this inflexible purpose, this 
devotion on the part of men of learning and intelli- 
gence, which has filled tlie world with German social- 
ism. Anything like it has never been knowii in his- 
tory. 

Liebknecht is not original, but is able to interpret 
Marx to the common people, since he is not too much 
ahead of them, but only far enough to take the lead, to 
express thoughts struggling in their minds for utter- 
ance, He takes, however, extreme positions, and in- 
jures himself and his party thereby. While he can 
excite those already won over to his side, he cannot 
gain adherents from those as yet undecided, still less 
from those opposed. He cannot persuade such, be- 
cause he is unable, even for a moment, to ])lace him- 
self in their position so as to understand tluur thoughts 
and feelings. 

Bebel is a disciple of Liebknecht, and his most im- 
portant one. He is a turner by profession, and his only 
education was received in common scliools, in Sunday 
schools, and in travelling about from ])la(‘(i to place in 
the practice of his trade. He has never left his t radis 
and has never made any pretensions to being anything 
more than an ordinary artisan. He is sincc‘re, simple, 
and of sound understanding. Behel has Ixnai called 
the incorporated ideal of a modern laborer in the best 
sense of the word. This was, however, before he had 
been embittered by Liebknecht. He is unassuming, 
but has an unquenchable thirst for knowledge. His 
influence on the people has been very grt^at. IIc^ has 
a homely sort of eloquence wliich a])])eals strongly to 
them. In the Imperial Parlianuuit h(‘ lias Ixnm ahU^ 
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to liohl his own with nuni like Lasktn* ainl Siinson, tin* 
(’‘hicf-justico (h‘ tlu^ Supnniu^ (kmrt of (h*rniaiiy. lU*- 
l>ers historical importance lies in tlu‘ fact that he is 
the first and, uji to the pr(‘S(‘nt tim<‘, tlu* only (unanan 
artisan who has puslnsl himsidf into the f<»rc<i;round 
of politiiail lift* and slu^wn himstdr an e<|uai of otlun* 
leaders. 

lie has h(H‘onu‘ prosperous, an<l employs tw<» or 
three hundred laborers. lit* owns, also, a vahiahh* 
house in L<‘i|)si(‘. Sonu* havt* ohj(‘ctt‘<l that lu* was im 
consistent in pay ini^ his (‘rnployia's just as oth(‘r masters 
do and in liviirii: well himst*!!'. "rhost* wh<» do so cannot 
undt*rstand tin* social dt‘moerats. ’’flu* vt‘rv corner- 
stom* of tht*ir heli<*r is that the imlivitlual is not rt‘» 
sponsihh* for tin* prest*nt ctuidititm <d‘ thinj4^s; that 
harmony (*an Ik* st*(‘urt*d only hy the comhiinMl action 
of soeit‘ty’~ hy a social, and not hy an imlivitlual, re- 
generation. All that tin* individual can do, tlu'v ludd, 
is to labor for the oV(‘rtlirow <d' <*xistin‘»; s(H*iety and 
the establishnient of tin* pt'oph*^ statt*, ttnd in the 
meanwhilt* to liv<* like other pcK^pU*. 

A change* has take*!! ]da(‘e in Oennan social eleanoc 
racy sin<*e the* death <d’ Lassalh*, who was a patriot, 
and with whom it. was national. He* s<uight a basis 
in unite‘d (lermany. >So<‘ial eleinoeracy is now <*osmo 
politan and in((*rnational in the se^nse* <d’ ant i mat ional. 
It has ap)U'oa,cIn‘d more* ami mort* m‘arlv to tin* most 
um{nalili(‘<l eeunmnnism. Like i*’ reach e'ommnnism, It 
lays most stn‘ss on cepiality, ami at times appe*ars 
re'aely to saeriliee e‘verylhing e‘ls<* to obtain that, din* 
unity ot intt‘r(‘sts ) and (‘eeinomic e*ejualitv 

{efpdite) arc the wate*hwor<ls of the* leaielers. Lie*li» 
knecht says: “Human progre*ss <*onHists in the* ap- 
])roach to (‘quality; rrc(*(loi!i is only n <’onv(*nt iemal 
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phrase, which conceals all possible things.” It begins 
to be recognized that equality and liberty — as now 
understood, at any rate — are mcouij)atible, and greater 
value is attached to the former. 

Most, in his lecture in Baltimore, to wliieli rt^Ter- 
ence has already been made, brought out vividly the 
gross, materialistic view the social democrats take of 
liberty. “ You boast of your American liberty,” cried 
he, “but of what value is it? Has any one ever l)een 
able to clothe himself with it? to house himself in it ? 
or to satisfy with it the cravings of his stomach?” 

Previous to the attempts to take the life of the 
German emperor, in 18^8, the necessity of ovc‘rthrow- 
ing existing institutions by violence was proclaimed 
with ever-increasing openness. Lassalle had spoken 
of a radical change brought about peacefully, which 
he called a peaceful I'cvolution. The u])per classcss 
had the choice between yielding to the clemands of 
the fourth estate and a violent ovcrtlirow of (‘xisting 
economic institutions, “ I am persuaded,” vsai<l Ik‘, 
“that a revolution will take j)lace. It will tak(‘ plact‘ 
legally and witli all the blessings of freedoiti if, be- 
fore it is too late, our rulers become wise, detc^rmined, 
and courageous enough to lead it. Otherwise^, aft(‘r 
the lapse of a certain time, the goddess of n^voluliou 
will force an entrance into our social structure, amid 
all the convulsions of violence, with wild, streaming 
locks and brazen sandals on her feet. In the one way 
or the other slie will come; and when, forgetting the 
tumult of the day, I sink myself in history, I am ahlc‘ 
to liear from afar her heavy tread.” 

But the social democrats soon became (*onvin(*(‘d 
that tlie existing powers of state and soci(dy wouhl 
not yield tlieir positions without, a (*omhat. (ilorili- 
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cation of bloody sf of laborers i!i the past bt*- 
caiuc ovea* more common. Laborm-s wana* (aiiy:ht that 
tlu‘y ba<b in tinu*s l>'oiu‘ by, sei'/aal the swanal and sae- 
riluH‘d TdV in behalf of (iu‘ir wealthy op|»ress<»rs; tlu'V 
were told that they must mwt ust* tin* weapons <jf war 
in their own bt^half, (<) li^ht fer the <lay of their own 
deliveranc(‘ fi*om bondana*, d1ds was nnnle to apptair 
just by ia‘prescait iinj; tlumi as humanit v ami tlu‘ few 
rich pcoph‘ as wilfully cruel ami wi<-ked taskmasttu's. 
The presidium: <dli<a‘r of the So(‘ial {)(‘nu><‘ratic (km™ 
gress, in isrc.i, used tIu'St* w<u’ds in tin* address with 
which he <*I(»sed their meetings; ‘‘ Tlu‘ia* is a (laa* which 
bears gohh‘n fruit, but wlum those* who liave planted 
it reach out their hand to pluck it, it draws ba<di ami 
(‘scap<‘s them. Womnl about tin* tree tlu'ia* is a ser™ 
ptmt, which keeps ev(*ry one away fiaun it. This tret* 
is society; tin* serpent is our present ta’tmomie organi 
/.ation^ which preva‘ti(s us liaun t’ujwviinjf the golden 
iriiit. (icnticnn*!!, wt* art* dctcrmimsl to enjov tin* 
goblcu fruit aud to tlrivc away the scrpt*nt. If that 
cannot ht* <lom* in pcaict*, (ln‘n, as rtien who <lt) jnd 
trcnfhh* hefort* a conflict, art* wt* r(*ady to fell the t>M 
t !*(*(*, ami in its place* to st‘t a m*w, p<»werfttl tret*.'" 

i his sort ol talk was stopped bs' tin* stringent law 
which was enaett*d after tin* alt(*mpts <m tlie llf<* of 
tin* (‘inperor. Tiu'rt* is noex ideuee to warniiit the be 
lit*! tiiat. tin* social democrat ie party In-nl ariv <lireet 
eonm‘elion with th<*st* attempts, but tin >se who com 
mittt‘<I th(‘m ha<l bt‘en, doubt less, t‘\eit(M{ by tliceou. 
stunt, talk ol \x'r<mg am I oppression, ami <if reb‘aNc* 
thei(*li<)m by a destru<*tIon <d oui’ prt*st*nt lt*atb*rs of 
Hoei(*ty. d'hey eons(*(pient ly struck at its Vf*rv beatl. 

Social <l(‘mocrats art* fontl of ctnnparing tin*mselves 
to tin* early (’hristians. Tb(*y speak td* flH*ir b*aders 
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as tlie apostles of the present and of laborers as the 
rock upon which the Chiircli of the future must be 
built. The German has a strongly religious nature, 
of which he can never divest himself. 8o these social 
democrats make their economic belief a matter of re- 
ligion, and therein attempt, even unconsciously, to 
satisfy their religious feelings. 

We would not, for a moment, accept the compari- 
son between social democracy and Christianity in the 
sense in which these men mean it. Yet when we liiid 
rude, uneducated men — for such are the social demo- 
cratic masses — turning the world upside-down, and 
striking terror into the hearts of the powers that be, 
we are reminded of that earlier faith, propagated by 
poor, ignorant men, which, in the course of centuries, 
has become more poweiTul than statesmen, monarchs, 
and armies. No one, save a fool, woxild pretend to be 
able to describe exactly the ultimate organization of 
society; but we know that in profane, as well as in sa- 
cred, history, weak and contemptible beginnings have, 
ere this, led to grand and glorious growths and devel- 
opments. 
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C^HAin’Klt XV. ^ 

‘ 

SOOIAI.ISM OK THK OilAUJ. 

It in genonilly known <hnt liisnnuvk han Ihh'u en- 
deavoring to introdiuH* lU'W econoinie nu‘usuri*.s ainl 
institntions of a inure <jr lesK soeiaitslii* nature in (ier- 
luaiiy. One of tlu‘se jirojt'ets has hiHUi (U'seriluHl in 
an (‘arlier ehaptiu*. It is not, however, an <‘<|uaily f;n 
miliar fai't that lu‘ may he ri'gar<le(l as a luemiKT (»f 
an t‘c*ononii(* sehool. Su(‘h is, nev<‘rt hel<‘ss, tin* <‘ase. 

In the earlitn* part of his (‘areer as imperial ehamn*! i 

lor Bismarek ae<*eptiHl tlu‘ <loetrines uT Knglish puHti’ ' 

eal economy in mcKlitusl form, as taught hy the Kn- | 

tional Liberals of the lieiehstag. But he professi’s 

that he received their teachings <inly as a makeshift, 

until he sliould lind tim<‘ to stmly p(»liti<‘al iu-onumy 

and investigatt‘ <‘conomic problems for himself, "rids 

h(‘ did sonu‘ (‘ight yi'urs sin<’t‘. "I'he (irst fruits of his 

new rc‘S(‘arches were* tin* tarilT re form of isVn. Later 

fruits liavi‘ beem tlu' tobaccu monupoly and lalnu* 

insuranc(‘ bills, lie r(‘pu<liates tlu* jiulit icians with 

whom h(‘ fonmn-ly worked as representatives of a 

party whi(‘h in political economy advo<‘atcs tlu’ right 

of th(‘ slrong(‘r and <h‘serts the weak in the struggle^ 

against tlu‘ might, of capital, ami whi<’h ndhu’s him to 

free <*omp(*tition, t<i private insuraiUH*, and I <lo m»t 

kmnv what else—in short, refusing him all help of the 

state.” 
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It is, then, a matter of more than ordinary interest 
to study the principles of the economic system, whose 
leading advocate at present is the favorite counsellor 
of the most powerful statesman of modern times. 
This is the system of the so-called professorial social- 
ists, or socialists of the chair. 

In the ordinary or vulgar signification of the term 
professorial socialists are not socialists at all; in the 
strict sense of the word they are. They recognize the 
existence of a social prohlem, and hold that the co- 
operation of government is necessary to its solution. 
They believe that man, associated with his fellows in 
the state, has duties to perform which, single and 
alone, he is unable to fultil. They point to the fact 
that all civilized governments are, even at present., 
more or less socialistic. Sanitary legislation, govern- 
mental inspection of buildings, the legal limitation of 
a day’s labor, the prohibition of work on iSumlay, the 
regulations respecting the labor of women and (*hil- 
dren, temperance laws, state control and management 
of railroads, the post-office, and other like arrangt‘- 
ments, are socialistic in their nature.* Th<‘S(‘ mat.tcn-s 
are not left to individual initiative and ])rivate coiii- 
petition. The .state — in a certain sense, evem now, 
the- highest and most majestic of co-o))erative associa- 
tions — steps in and attempts to do for the (ritiz(‘iis 
what it is supposed they could not do for themselvc‘H 
without the help of such a union as government r(‘p- 
resents. It is sought to give, as it were, a divine sanc- 

* The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett mentions the following as socialistic 
laws on the statute-book of England: “Tlio TNmr Law,” “ T1 h‘ Edu- 
cation Act,” “ The Established Church,” “ The liand Act,” and ‘‘ The 
Libraries Act;” vide his article on “Practicable Socialism” (/Vmc- 
teenth Cfutuyii April, ISSo). 
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tion to this kind of Hocialisin, l>y <‘nnin< 4 : t<» mind iliv 
strong sooiiilistio tingt' of tlu‘ IVliJsau* legislation. Ot 
such c]uira(*tcr vv<*rc tlu* laws comjK'lling the return 
of land in tiu* ytair of julhUu', of whi<‘h out* had betui 
force<l to dispose hy rtnison of poviuiy, tlu' stUtiiig frt‘e 
of slaves at tlu‘sanu‘ time, tlu* f<»rgi\A*ness of debt, and 
the j>rohibitiou <d' int<‘rest in passagi's like the i<4b»\V' 
ing: ‘^Aiul if thy brotlier be waxen poor ami falltm 
in decay with tluH% then tlnni shalt n‘Ii.evt' him. . , . 
Take thou m usury ( inttuaxst) of him <»r increase; but 
fear thy (dod, that thy brother may live with tlun*,”’^ 

The party of prof(‘Ssorial stuhalists wUfS formed ten 
years ago in (ierinany. ddnw rect'ivi‘<l tlieir name 
from an oppotumt, a i'leViU* newspaper writer. He 
also eall(‘d tluan "\s\v(*et - water socialists, but tlu^ 
first nam(‘ is tlu‘ir ordinaiw designation, and tliey <lo 
not, as a ruh‘, objtad to it. Scum* of them ha ve sought 
to give th(‘ word socialist an Imnorable ami respeeted 
meaning by avowing themselves uureserviMlly staua!- 
ists on all oeeasitms, Otluu's think that the prejudita* 
against the nanu* is so strong that tliey only itijure 
tlunnselves tlu*r(‘by. 'They arts in the narrt>west smists 
all univ(‘rsit-y ])rofessors of ptdititail tuMuiomy, thongli 
tluu’e is no rt^ason why tlu' mum* slutuhl not be e\ 
tended so as to ineludt* otiiers who hold similar \ie\\.s. 

'Th(‘ stnemtilit* leader of tht‘ party is its m<»s( radical 
nunnbtas Adolf Whigiuas tht' Iha'lin professor. (Mher 
promimaU. tiiemlxu's an* tbistav S<*hmolha', retamtiv 
proft'ssor in St rassburg, now, Hkt^wise, [trofessur in Her 
lin, and Hrtaitauo, professor in I>n*slau, l.atolv trans- 
fernal, ! am told, to St rassburg. Atlolf Hehi, tin* liitt' 
young and talentetl professor in Ihum, ami lattu* in 
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Berlin, did not hesitate to speak of himself as a profes- 
sorial socialist. Although John Stuart Mill died bcvfore 
this school of political economists became known, his 
views and tendencies as regards social questions were so 
much in accord with theirs that he can properly enough 
be ranked among them. It must be rememl)ered that 
Mill placed no limit to state activity save the general 
good, and declared that all the difficulties of even (*.om- 
munism would be but as dust in the balance if he were 
called upon to choose between that system and a con- 
tinuance of ourpi'esent economic life Inqyrove- 

ment. 

Perhaps, to-day, no professorial socialist could give 
a better statement' of his own aims and desires than 
Mill’s description of the views and expectatioti of 
himself and his wife some thirty years ago. While 
we repudiated,” says Mill, ^Svith the greatest energy, 
that tyranny of society over the individual wbicb 
most socialistic systems are supposed to iuvolv(‘, we 
yet looked forward to a time Avhen society will no 
longer be divided into the idle and the industrious; 
Avhen the rule that they who do not work shall not 
eat will be applied, not to pau]_)ers only, but impar- 
tially to all; Avhen the division of the ])rodu(‘(^ of 
labor, instead of deiAcnding, as in so great a dc‘grtH‘ it. 
now does, on the accident of birth, will be ma(U‘ ])y 
concert on an acknoAvledgcd principle of justice; and 
when it will no longer either be, or be thought to 
be, impossible for human beings to exert themscdv(‘s 
strenuously in procuring benefits which are not to bt‘ 
exclusively their OAvn, but to be shared with the so- 
ciety they belong to. The social prol)l(‘m of tin* fut- 
ure we considered to be how to unite* tin* greatest, in- 
dividual li])crly of action with a e'ommon owmu-sliip 


s<K'iAiJs.\i (»K ruK <iiAUi. 

in tlu‘ raw material of (lu* aiul an tMpial |»ar 

tioi|)ation <»(' all in (lu‘ hciU'titH nf ntimhiiUMi lalun’." 
''riiis is, I must rtauark in |)assin‘»;, an i'Xtrtain* |H»sitiiin. 
''Ilio proft‘ssnrial s<H‘ialists arn not a<*t*nst<imtMl in ox 
|)n‘ss tluansol v(\s in favor of <’arryin^‘ socialism so far, 
and I !icli<‘Vt‘ Mill docs it nowhere elsi*. W e liaii 
not the presiunjjt iond'contiinu'S Mill, "Mo suppose that 
\VH‘ coidd already fort'siH' hy what piasase huan of in 
stitulions tlu'S(‘ <d»jects (*ouid most tdlVctuaily ht* at - 
tained, or at lunv near or how <listaut a peritHt tliey 
wamld la*(‘onu* pra<*t i<’ahle. \V(‘ saw <dearly tiint t<» 
r(‘nd(‘r any such soidal transft>rma( ion tdtlnT possildc 
or (U'sirahle an tsjui valent <*hanii:e <»f <‘haraeter mttst 
tak(‘ plaet‘ both in the uneult ivattsl lu'rd wlto now 
compose th<‘ lalMuani!; masstss and in the immense ma- 
jority of tlu‘ir emph>yers. IhMli thest* classi-s most 
learn hy praidiee to lah<ir ami <Niinhine for “.enerons, 
or, at all i‘vents, for i>nhlie and social purposrs, and 
not, as hi(Iua*t(j, solely for narnoviy intorrstetl om*s. 
Hut tlu‘ capacity to do this has always existed in 
rtiankind, and is not, nor is <‘Vt‘r likely to he, extinct. 
Kdueation, habit, ami the cultivation <»!’ the sentifnents 
will inak(* a eonnnon nuui disj; or weave f(»r his euun 
tiy as r(‘adily ns Hold f<u' his (sundry, d'rue (aiouidn 
it. is <u.ly hy slow <leorees, and a system of eidtnr«' 
prolonoeil throuoli suee(*ssi\a‘ o;emTali<»ns, that men 
in oeiieral can h(‘ hrouold Up (<» this point. Hut tfie 
himlerane(‘ is not in lie* <*sN<udial <’ondiliou of luiman 

natiun*.’” Hnskiii c-xpr<‘ss<*s t lu* t lM»u<A'ht that (Uieiurndd 
to hc‘ as r(‘a<ly to u’ive money :is lif<* hu* orie's (suudrv 
wlum he says: "" i will tell you, re.ader, u luit 

would ]iav(‘ H(‘e]tned riopianon the side of evil imsfead 
of good: that (‘ver men should have <Mune to value 
their luom^y so much mon* than thtdr lives, that if 
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you call upon tlicm to become soldiers, and take 
cliance of a bullet tbrongh tlieir heart, and of wife 
and children being left desolate, for their pride’s sake, 
they will do it gayly; but if you ask them, for their 
country’s sake, to spend a hundred pounds without 
security of getting back a hundred and live, they wdll 
laugh in your face.” * 

The German professorial socialists held a meeting 
in Eisenach in October, 1872, and founded the‘‘ Ibuon 
for Social Politics.” They hoped, by means of an 
organization holding yearly meetings, to be ablc‘ to 
exercise greater inhuenco on legislation and public 
opinion. Their proceedings were published in Lei})- 
sic, in 1873, under the title ‘^Transactions of tlu‘ 
Union for Social Politics,” and reports of meetings 
which have since been held have been published at 
the same place under the same title. 

They discussed such questions as joint-stock com- 
panies, insurance, savings-banks, and factory legisla- 
tion, including the prohibition of labor on Sunday and 
protection of women and children in factorit‘s. TIuur 
negative work consisted in combating the em])ty ab- 
stractions of the English free-trade school, or, as tlu,‘y 
call it, the Manchester school. They accused t he ]M an- 
chester men of lacking all appreciation for t h(‘ higher 
duties of the state or the ethical side of <*conomic life, 
and of having no warmth of heart for the inttua'sts of 
the lower classes. The professorial socialists endeav- 
ored, on the other hand, to reconcile the laborers ami 
social democrats to society by recognizing and favor- 
ing what might be called their just dmnands. 

The difference between professorial socialists and 


* ‘^Muncra Pulveris” (New York, 1S72), pp. MI, 1 12. 


SiH'IALISM OV TUK 


‘J i I 

other professors of polititnil (H'orotniy in (h‘ruuiiiy h 
one of <h'u:rt‘t‘. fornuo' tnnphusr/o more htront^^v 

the l)eiu‘ti(*ial eil'in’ts of goverununitnl intervention, 
and )>elit‘ve that thi* statt* has no! as yvt jjfone nearly 
far tniough in re(*oii:nizinii; its<hiti<'s t<»\vards t !n^ weak 
and poor and in refill at inti: <listrihution ni' wealth.^' 

They re^'ard poiiti(*al economy as, tlrst and foronii*Nt, 
an ethical seitaua*. To tiiem tlie state is, a!»ovo all 
thin|:>^s, a moral pers{»n. It is, imltaal, neet‘ssary to oh 
tain a (dear imderstandinL*: of tht‘ir eone<»ptiori of tin* 
stat(i befon* it is possildt* ti» ^mmprehend their teai*fi* 
in^s. '’ilu'V rt‘oard tht» state us somethitiiC sacred 
and divhu*, Inddino tiiat it aristss <mt <if tin* essontial 
ehara<‘teristies of tin* human natma' oivt*n us liy <tml. 
Th(‘y have a n‘vert‘nee for stat(* (ddiis^ations whi(*h re- 
minds om* of the doetrint»s of tin* amdent tireeks and 
of the iunadie self«sa(‘ritiee <d’ Soerat<*s, wlm etoiNid<*re<l 
it his duty to oljey tin* laws, (*veu when tln-y orderotl 
his death. They e(msider that the riohis id' tin* stati* 
sprin^^ from a hi^ht*r mmree than a stanal eirntraef* 
either implicit (»r explicit, of tln^ eiti/a^ns with tiUi* 
another, ddu* stati* Htands alnnH* (In* (’iti‘/a*ns as tin* 
(’hureh above* its nu‘mb<*rs. Humanity, in tln*ir 
opinion, proort'sses, and evi'r must progress, thron»^!i 
(diureh and state*. ddn‘y Si*e <iod in both. d‘ln'y 
know nothin^ of any eivili/ation in tin* past apart 
from tin* state, and are aide to imaoim* mnn* in tin* 
tuturi* (‘xistino outsiih* id sueli a stM’ial <iri(aiu>*ni. In 
t.his spirit Profe-ssor Sehmolh-r dofuios thestati* as tin’ 
graniU*st. moral institution for tin* e<lncatiiin auif tit*’ 
velopnu*nt of the human rae<‘. 

* Of. WagiU'OH atlehruttnl “ Utult* uiH*i* sni-Iult* Fnti't’*' (Uni liJi, 


in 
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The socialists of the chair deprecate any attempt 
to separate political economy from the liiglier ideal 
side of our nature. They do not believe tliat in busi- 
ness or anywhere should man be governed solely by 
selfish motives. 

In practical politics they reject decidedly violent 
change^ but advocate a gradual and peaceful develop- 
ment. Some of them do not expect that their ideal 
will be I'calized for a thousand years to come. 

Wagner believes that he has discovered a law ac- 
cording to which the functions of governnnmt are con- 
stantly increasing — in many plaeeSj even in spite of 
theory. According to him, government in all civil- 
ized countries is uninterruptedly taking upoti itself 
new duties. The post-ofiice, education, the telegraph, 
railroads, and the care of forests are examples. The 
increase in state business in England, e. //., may be* 
seen from the fact that the expenses of govta-iinuml, 
were forty times as gi'eat in 1841 as in 1085, ah hough 
the population had little more than trebled its num- 
bers."^ If it can ]>e shown that Wagner‘'s tluany is 
really a law, and that the ap[)arent proofs of it art‘ 
not merely temporary social jdicnomena, it will at 
once he admitted tliat it is of the higliest impoi*tau(H‘. 
Its operation would, of itself, estahlisli the vsocialist i<‘. 
state, since, if government continually absorbs privat(‘ 
hushiess, there will, in the end, he only state ])usiu(‘ss. 
In this socialistic state there would be tlie same dilTer- 
cnces in rank as at present between the <liffer(mt gov- 
ernmental employees. At the top of the social huhh'r 


Vitk Macaulay, “ History of En‘;-laii(].” (T. article “ Hiidtrct,” by 

Spoft'ord, ill “ Gyclopicdia of Political 8ciciicv,” in rc'^ard (o incn'usc 
of expenses of various states. 


s<m'iai,ism of nil-; 


iMa 

tlu^ro woultl still Iu‘ ;ui aiul at tin* iHattna 

onlinarv lalnvi'crs, st(‘a<lily t'mploy<Ml in tiu* st-rvit’r **! 
the stat(‘, as, //., tiu* workmen <m tln^ statt* railroa<l i 
now. 

At present thin movint*- pn tty rapi<lly in <<t*r 
many t(»wanls tin* a<’eompIiNhnnait ol' \Va<’nrr'.N 
if w(‘ maysnppost* that o\|»rt‘s,stM| hy hi^ law. in l.u t, 
sin(H‘ Bisrnarek is sai<l t<j \alue him hiehlv, it is m*! 
impossible that lu’ may have ismNitlrrahie ti» th» witli 
(lin‘(*tino; tlu^ <‘(‘onomi(’ poli(‘y of <JermanY. U*' lias 
always Ihh'H a strong; advot^ate of .state railways, th«‘ 
eoinpulsory insuraiUH* of laborers by the state, ami the 
toha(*eo monopoly. \\‘hat may l»e tin' ultimate restilfs 
of tlu‘ ehanii;i's takine^ plaee in (iertnany it is far ti»o 
(‘arly to say. 

ddu‘ leadinn’ i<h*as of the pisd’essurial s*M*iali^tN may 
b(‘ best learned from a little work b\ Profess*. r tin .tav 
Behinolltay entitle<l ‘'A h\’W iMindannntal Primi|ih*> 
of Law and Ihditieal Ke<momy." ^ It is an opm h i 
t(‘r, addrc'ssetl to Piadk'ssor von dh‘<'itsebk«% a Prussian 
of tlu‘ Buneomln* type, wh<», with a very itisuf!ieienf 
Htudy of their wrllinos, ha<l the rashm*ss t<» atta<'k 
th(‘ profi‘Ss<jri*al socialists in his “Soeiali an and Tho' e 
Who h^ivor It '’ (*M)er .^M»eia}i>inus ural .s«dne (b»n 
mn*’’’). Von ’'rn'ltsi'hke is Generally reojinh *! a . ha\ 
inej fared ill in this <‘n<’ouut <'r. A'^Sehniolh-r p..intr'd 
out, thos(‘ whom In* attacked had spent moro \ 4 ar i in 
tin* study of (*eononiie questions than In- ha<l wo^ek .. 

Put. one of tin* most inlerestine b-.Mfnis s t.f this 
nt'W seh<K»l of political eeonoin \ , alfotn thor a|«art 
from tin* e<»rreelm'ss of its other do<-triin*^s is jt-i n- 

'*^^Vvhvv c‘hu{.-:«* (trumlfrnt.S'n tho UMits uij*l ihv Vnllminh 
Fclmft,” (Jeim, 1875). 
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pudiation of selfishness, or self-interest, as it is more 
euphemistically called, as a sufiicient guide in eco- 
nomic matters. The necessity of Christian self-denial 
and self-sacrifice is emphasized by its adherents. 
They attack Avhat they call the maiumonism of tlie 
Manchester school, and elevate man, not wealth, to 
the central position in economic science. “ Tlu‘. start- 
ing-point, as well as the object-point, of our science is 
man” (Eoscher). All hope of resolving ‘Hhe social 
question” without a moral and intellectual elevation 
of mankind is abandoned. The Cfiiristian religion is 
assigned an important work in this field, and political 
economy becomes a Christian science. To see the 
leaders of economic thought, starting with anything 
rather than religious predilections, gradually fona'd 
to this position, may indeed be styled a triumph of 
Christianity. 


< ‘I lU I S'r IAN S< H • I A I as M . 


•JI.A 


i^lWTKU XVI. 

<• H U I S*r I A N S<M* I A I. t s \L 

We 1kiv(^ e'c>!iu‘ to n |HMnt now wlaan* |»rffft’s?4i»rial 
HocialiHiu anti (’hrist iaii sociali'^iu Pr<i|V>stirM t»f 

political economy, liiulintj: tlit'nmelvt‘s fnret'd in al»:m 
(Ion evtny hope th' n'concninic inlvta-se intere>itM of 
society without a moral ami rt‘li‘^i<mM ro^^einu’atioii of 
tlu‘ various social classes, turn to < 'hrist ianity, ami 
appeal to it for c(j •• o|H‘ra,t iou in their tualeavors to 
brinpj about an era (*f pea(*(» an<l harmony. ProtVs 
Horial socialism terminates in < lu-istianity. i‘hri>.lian 
Hocialism w'cks in it a start ino -point. 

I)e Lamennais, wlto was born in 17^2, was oite (»f 
tlu^ (‘urliest r(‘pr(‘S(*ntativi*H of Clirislian socialism, 
lie was for a tlnu* a Knaieh Patholh* pri(‘st aiel an 
ardemt (Udcmlcr of (ht' faith. lb* stmoht to brinef 
about an aUian(‘(‘ lu^tweeii the masses ami tln^ t'liureh, 
in op|)osition to kini^s. wliom lu* rtyanhsl as <»pprt* .<0’ . 
of tin* p(‘opl(*. 'The (liureh was to iKssmie an nvi^ydti 
]M)W(‘i% and was in pitlna* the imli\idnal,, the 
atoms, of Indust rial soei(‘t y, into a eompa<‘t ami harmo 
niouH whoh‘. Slu* w.as to heeome the souh the animat 
in^ spirit, of (lu* eeomunie as wall as tin* ladii'ions 
world. il(‘ hoped to se(* Inn* f<mml a ‘^'ami (‘oatpora 
tiv(' assodiation (»f luhonu’s, whieh should fme them 
from the y(»k(‘ <d* eapitalist ami the tyranny of lami 
lord. The d(uno(»rati(‘ views ent<*rtaim'd by Lam«ai 
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nais, and his opposition to the luonarclis of Eur<)[)e, did 
not give satisfaction among the Cdiurch authorities. 
He went to Rome to plead his cause before Lia) XIL, 
and was received with open arms. J>ut aftm'wards the 
motto of his journal “• Scparez vous des rois, 

teiidez la main an peuple ” — “ se))arate yourselvc^s from 
the kings, extend your hand to the people '’’—displeased 
Gregory XVI., and Lamennais, unable to win over tlu^ 
Pope to his views, iinally left the (dmrcli in (h.‘spair. 
‘‘ Catholicism was my own life,” said lie, because* it is 
the life of humanity. I wished to defeml it and draw 
it from the abyss into which it sinks more ami mon* 
daily. Nothing was easier. The bisho})s havt* found 
that it would not suit them. Thus Rome lagg(‘<l 1)0- 
liind. I went there and saw the most abominabh* 
doaque which ever offended human eyesight. . . . No 
other God rules there but egotism. For a of 

land, for a few piasters, they would bargain away 
the nations, the whole human race, (‘\a*n llu* ])Iessed 
Trinity.” * 

He wrote, after his return, ‘‘Les Ihiroles <run (^roy- 
ant” — “The Words of a Believer” — ]mblislu*d in isaa, 
and perhaps his most celebrated work. It is a st rang<*, 
weird, fascinating book. In prose, yet witli all tlu* 
fervor, imagery, and beauty of po(‘try, lu* <l('scrilH*s 
the wrongs and sufferings in11i(ae(l on tin* lab<»r(‘r 
by rulers and capitalists. How is it, om* might ask, 
that he, so far above the masses, can <h‘pict tlu*ir 
sorrows as vividly as if lie had felt them V It, is pn*- 
cisely because he is not far above the toiling many ; 
he has in sympathy drawn near to tht‘m; he f(*els with 


*** Quoted by Kjuifniaiin in Laniennais and Kingsley;’ Cimtmpn. 
rarif Jieview, A])i’il, 18S2. 
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arid for them ; wliat they have experienced, that has 
ho also lived. Tlieir pain is his pain ; their anguish 
is his anguish, and lias penetrated perhaps more deeply 
into his soul than into theirs. 

In the following passage from “Los Paroles d’lin j 
Croyant ” he sliows how much worse arc modern em- 
ployers who oppress their laborers than were the earlier : 
slave-owners. The story he tells is this : I 

“ Now, there was a wicked and accursed man. And ; 
this man was strong and hated toil, so that he said to ! 
himself: ^ What shall I do ? If I work not I shall die, ! 
and lal)or is to me intolerable.’ ; 

“Then there entered into his heart a thought born 
in hell, lie went in the night and seized certain of 
his brethren while they slept, and bound them with 
chains. 

For,’ said he, *^I will force them with whips and 
scourges to toil for me, and I will cat the fruit of their 
labor.’ 

“ And he did that which he had resolved; and oth- 
ers, seeing it, did likewise, and the men of the earth 
were no longer brothers, but only masters and slaves. 

“This was a day of sadness and mourning over all 
the face of the earth. 

“ A long time afterwards there arose another man, 
whose cruelty and wickedness exceeded the cruelty 
and wickedness of the first man. 

“ Seeing that men multiplied everywhere, and that 
tiic multitude of them was innumerable, be said to 
bimself : 

“‘I could indeed enebaia some of these, and force 
them to work for me; but it would then be necessary 
to f(‘ed and otherwise maintain them, and that would 
diminish my gains. I will do better: I will let them 
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work for nothing ; they will die, in truth, hut their 
number is great; I will amass a fortune before their 
number is largely diminished, and there will always 
remain enough of them.’ 

“ ‘ Now all this multitude of men might live on what 
they received in exchange for their labor.’ 

^‘Having thus spoken, he addressed liimself sepa- 
rately to some of them, and said: ‘ You work six hours, 
and you receive a piece of money for your la})or ; 
work twelve hours and you will lanadve two pii‘ces of 
money, and you and your wives and your little ones 
will live better.’ 

And they believed him. 

^^Then ho said to them, ^You work only half the 
days of tlie year; work every day in. the year and your 
gains will be doubled.’ 

And they believed him still. 

^^Now it happened that the quantity of labor having 
been doubled without any increase in the dtonand 
therefor, tlie hrdf of those who ])r(‘viously lived by 
their labor could find no one to enqdoy thmn. 

^^Then the wicked man whom they bad believed 
said to tbom: ^ I will give lalior to all, umler condition 
that you will labor the same length of t inu‘, and that 
I shall pay you only half so much as T have Ikhmi in 
the habit of doing; because I indeed desire to render 
you a service, hut I do not wish to ruin m^^self.’ 

“ And as they, their wives, and little ones were suf- 
fering the pangs of hunger, they accepted the. proposal 
of the wicked man, and they blessed him ; for, said 
they, ^ He gives us our life.’ 

And, continuing to deceive them in the same man- 
ner, the wicked man ever increased their labor and 
ever diminished their wages. 
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“And they died for lack of the necessaries of life, 
and others pressed forward to take their places ; for 
poverty had become so terrible in the land, that entire 
families sold themselves for a morsel of bread. 

“And the wicked, cruel man, who had lied to his 
brothers, amassed a larger fortune than the wicked 
man who had enslaved them. 

“The name of the latter is tyrant; but the former 
has no name save in hell itself.”* 

The Christian socialism of England has peculiarities 
which render it exceedingly interesting in connection 
with an account of French and German Christian 
socialism, furnishing, as it does, opportunities for in- 
structive comparisons. 

It arose about thirty years ago. Its founders were 
men like Charles Kingsley, Frederick Maurice, and 
Thomas Hughes. They were filled with horror at the 
wrongs and hardships of the lower classes, and reject- 
ed with lofty moral indignation the theory of the 
Manchester men that state and society were to do 
nothing about it. They refused to believe that the 
action of self-interest led to the most perfect social 
harmony, or that government should do nothing to 
alleviate suffering and elevate the masses. Some of 
their expressions might have satisfied even a social 
democrat. Kingsley expressed his opinion of eco- 
nomic liberalism by describing the Cobden and Bright 
scheme of the universe as the worst of all narrow, 
hypocritical, anarchic, and atheistic social philosophies ; 
while he predicted the coming of good times to the 
poor, and the overthrow of mammonism, in these 
words : “ Hot by vrrath and haste, but by patience 



* “ Paroles d’ un Croyant,” pp. 16-18. 
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letter,* which he was kind enough to write me about 
Christian socialism. As it is interesting, and Ameri- 
cans are always glad to hear wdiat the author of 
‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby” has to say, I will take the 
liberty of quoting such parts of his letter as bear on 
our subject : 

“The details of the Oliristiau aocialist luovenient luuy still h(‘ 
gathered from The (Jlu'ktian Bodalkt newspaper, and tracts, The 
Journal of jUmdatlon^ its short-lived successor, au<l Pollfh'ii for ihr 
Pcojil(\ its more short-lived predecessor. . . . The leaders are ([uite 
scattered — Maurice, Kingsley, and Manslicld dead; Lord liipon, (lov- 
ernor-goiieral of India ; Ludlow, Jh'gistrar of Krieiully Socictii'S ; El- 
lison, a inetropolitaii magistrate; I a county-court .judg(‘. Tlu^ only 
one left actively in this movement (which I have left only two months 
since) is E. Vansittart Neale, who is general secretary (and hackhone 
and conscience) of the Co-operative Union. I was chairman of the 
southern section till I took this judgeship. 

“We have managed to keep this great organization, now consist- 
ing of some thousand societies, with some millions of eapital, up to 
the prin«iples of the Christian socialists — nominally, at any rate-— ami 
I really think the old spirit is, at any rate, alive in a larg<* propor- 
tion of the rising leaders, though the mammon devil is, I am hound 
to own, vigorous among them, ami hard to put down, ... I still look 
to this movement as tlie best hope for England and other lands," 

Mr. Neale lias bc‘en good (‘iiough to writt^ mt* a 
fuller account of tlie connccliou between eo-op(‘ration 
and Christian socialism, which he n‘g<ards as two dis- 
tinct movements' — in their origin, at h‘ast. I will 
quote wdiat he has to say about them : 

“ Manciikstku, Decemlxu* 4, 18S2. 

5ft jK 

“I think that the Christian social efforts of Messrs. Maurice, 
Kingsley, Iluglics, etc., and the co-operative movement out of whitdi 
our present Union has grown up, ought to be distinguished as really 
separate actions, ind(‘p<‘ml(‘!it of (‘ach other in their origin, tlmugh 
they have subsiMpicutly, to a certain extent, coal(‘sccd. 


* Dated Chester, October ISS'J. 
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“The distributive societies have grown up since 1844, principally 
from the impulse originating in the Rochdale Pioneers, which was, so 
far as it can be said to embody any moral principle, Owenite rather 
than Christian. doubt it included, from the first, members of 
the various religious bodies which exist in England, and it never pro- 
lessed to substitute any other religious teaching for that given in 
the name of Christianity, as R. Owen’s followers had done. There- 
fore, among the disciples, men soon appeared who said, This co-oper- 
ation which you advocate is nothing else than the practical applica- 
tion of Christianity to the ordinary business of life. Likewise, when, 
at a later date, those who had gathered around Mr. Maurice’s endeav- 
ors to show systematically the connection of Christian ideas with the 
Co-operative Union, as is done by Mr. Hughes and myself in the 
‘ Manual for ^o-operation,’ . . . this application was accepted by the 
Congress of the Co-operative Union as a legitimate descent of co- 
operation, and is more or less assented to at the present time by co- 
operators who never were in any way connected with Mr. Maurice. 

“ But this has been, as I have said, a result of relations which have 
grown up between twm movements, distinct in their origin, but simi- 
lar in their tendencies, and from this similarity, and the aid afforded 
by each to the other, naturally disposed to coalesce. 

“ In their origin the stores were antecedent to the teachings of the 
Christian socialists, which did not begin in any definite shape until 
1849 and 1850, when the Rochdale Pioneers had got over the diffi- 
culties of their beginnings, and were doing a business of £6611 8s. 9d. 
in 1844 and £13,1'79 lls. in 1850; and other stores were beginning 
to spring up and attain considerable proportions in various towns of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, under the influence of the success of 
Rochdale. In London we had scarcely any knowledge of these so-- 
cieties till the end of 1850; and our efforts took principally the 
direction of attempts to form productive associations of workers by 
means of advances of capital to them on loan at four per cent, inter- 
est, and with no other security than the stock in trade of the socie- 
ties founded by these endeavors. 

“ Theoretically, the idea we endeavored to spread was the concep- 
tion of workers as brethren — of work as coming from a brotherhood 
of men associated for their common benefit — who therefore rejected 
any notion of competition with each other as inconsistent with the 
true form of society, and, without formally preaching communism, 
sought to found industrial establishments communistic in feeling, of 
which it should be the aim, while paying ordinary wages and interest 
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at the rate I have mentioned, to apply the profits of the business in 
ways conducive to the common advantage of the body whose work 
produced them. 

“ The Christian element about this teaching was rather a some- 
thing floating over it than definitely embodied in it. No attempt 
was made to formulate any religious creed whieli should be professed 
even by those who formed the central body — ‘ The Council of Pro- 
moters of Workingmen’s SocietiCvS,’ as it was called. Still less was 
there any attempt to limit the men employed in any of the societies 
to those professing Christianity. There was a general understand- 
ing that the tone of any Avritings put forth by the council or any of 
its members should be such as jMaurice and Kingshw would approve. 
But this was all. Of the freedom of opinion in the council a striking 
proof is Mr. Lloyd Jones, who had been one of U. Owen’s mission- 
aries, and never professed any form of Christianity, and who was one 
of the most active members. 

“ Such was the character of this Christian socialism, even where it 
was most concentrated. In its relation to the co-operation of the 
north the religious element was yet more thrown into the background. 
Our connection with these societies came through the law — I moan 
the English law' — not the Gospel. Mr. Hughes, iMr. Ludlow, Mr. Kur- 
nivaB, another active member of our eouneil, and 1, wer(‘ barristers. 
The law relating to sneh societies as wo desired to form, and as our 
nortliern friends desired to form on their own account, was then vt‘ry 
little suitable to our wants. Mr. Slaney, a member of Parliament, 
who took a great interest in all efforts of the working population to 
help themselves, got a eommitti'c appointed to impiire into the in- 
vestments of the middle and working classes. Much inUua'Sting 
evidence w'as given before this eoimuittee in 18r»0 and in isrci. Mr. 
Slaney introduced into Parliament a bill originally drawn by Mr, 
Ludlow, with some assistance from me, which was carefully consid- 
ered by a special committee of the House of Commons, who sug- 
gested many improvements in it ; and on their report was aeceptiHl 
by the House, and became the original law of ‘ Industrial and Jh'bvi- 
dent Societies.’ These operations established, as you will easily sup- 
pOvSe, friendly relations between us in London and our friends in the 
north, who went on and flourished greatly in their distributive so- 
eicties under the protection given them by the law of and 

were in continual communication w'ith Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Iluglu'S, and 
myself during the next seventeen years as to alterations and aiueud- 
ment of their law, of which there were several in the course of these 
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ycjird, and as to questions of a legal cluiractei* altcctiiig tlicir busi- 
ness. 

“ III the meantime tlie societies formed under oiir special influence 
in London had all come to grief. Had it xiot been for the growth of 
distributive co-operation in the north the movement would have been 
at an end in England, And this growth took place spontaneously, 
with no other help from us than was afforded by the legal assistance 
that I have mentioned and occasional visits of some one of our bod3\ 
At last, in 18l»h, princiiially through the inlluence of the late Mr. 
William Prior, one of the disciples of K. Owen, a conference Avas 
held in London, which was continued for four days, and was attend- 
ed by several delegates from the northern societies. At the confer- 
ciu^e papers Averc read on a number of topics of a social character. 
Discussions Avere carried oirnpon them, and an impulse was given to 
the feeling of union out of which onr present organization has arisen. 
From that time a coiifereiiee — or, as avc call it, a congress — has been 
held every year in some [lart of (Iroat Britain. Subscriptions from 
the societies have been organized. In IBIS a systematic division of 
(Ireat Britain into districts, for the purposes of propaganda, was 
estalilished. Sectional committees Averc appointed in each district, 
ami a united board formed by delegates from them, Avliich has 
the general direction of the whole moA’'cmcnt. Noav, with the for- 
mation of this organization, the southern influences Avhicli had given 
birth to the notion of Christian socialism began again to make them- 
selves felt. W c have supplied more largely than our northern friends 
the iiitellcetual factor, Avhich has found the material to Avhich to ap- 
ply itself in the co-operative societies of manufacturing Britain. 
Thus it is that the ‘ Manual for Co-operation,’ Avhicli I think must be 
eonsidered as the most matured and complete exposition of the rela- 
tion bid, ween Christianity and social reform, has come to be accepted 
l)y tlic Co-operative Union, and published at its expense, as a recog- 
nized exposition of the vicAvs entertained by most of those avIio en- 
deavor to give a distinct form to their vicAvs.” 

I'lie Knodislnniin, like the American, is eminently 
in-aetical. lie must lind some concrete form in which 
to tvmhody his ideas. If he cannot now obtain all he 
desires, he will take what he can get and wait for an 
o])portunc moment to gain possession of what remains, 
lie does not cease to think, plan, and even dream, but 
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lie. spends more time in action tliaii in talk. Idius 
liave the Christian socialists of England, without 
changing their views, contented themselves for the 
present with distributive co-operation. TlK*y have, 
however, done far more than to establish co-operative 
associations. They called attention to the duti<.‘S and 
responsibilities of wealth as Avell as its rights. Tluy 
induced men to stop and consider whether it. might 
not, after all, be possible to do something to amelio- 
rate the condition of the unfortunate and to improve 
the poor and degraded. The results have been scum 
in generous, philantliro])ic, and, to a larg(‘ (‘xtent, suc- 
cessful endeavors to elevate those low down to a high- 
er plane of life and thought. Legislation has followed, 
limiting the length of a day's work, restricting the 
employment of young children, regulating the labor 
of women, protecting operatives in factories, and oth- 
erwise benefiting the laboring class(‘s. ^Idiis has coun- 
teracted the effects of discontent and dangerous agi- 
tation so far as to prevent the violent attem})ts at 
revolution, once feared. The humane and (‘uliglU en(‘<l 
views, which to-day obtain to such an e.vtent in Eng- 
land, are due, far more than is gcuuu'ally suppostul, to 
the warm-hearted zeal of thos(‘ noble Englislnmm who 
were called Cdiristian socialists. 

In Germany, there are two branches of tin* Chrih- 
tian Sociali>sts, the Protestants and the Roman (hth- 
olics. 

The Protestant Christian Socialists are not. nunuu'- 
ous, nor are tliey sufficaently important to justify mmdi 
more than the mention of their exist(m(*(‘. ''IMudr two 
leaders are Dr. Todt, a jjastor, and Dr. Stbclau', court- 
chaplain, who is known on account of Ills h‘adt*rsliip in 
the AntkSemitic agitation in Germany. Ilis part in 
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this latter movement shows how little nobility there 
is in his nature. I attended one meeting of the Chris- 
tian Socialists in Berlin. Instead of proposals to ame- 
liorate the condition of laborers, I heard little save 
abuse of the Jews. When any member of the audi- 
ence was invited to reply, a bright-appearing young 
man of twenty cn* thereabouts came forward and be- 
gan to talk in a sensible sort of way concerning the 
position of the Hebrews, but his arguments were soon 
drowned by the hooting of the rabble. Court-pastor 
Stocker bowed him off the stage with mock ceremoni- 
ousness. I thought the young man showed to far bet- 
ter advantage than tlie leader of those whom he was 
addressing. 

The ideas of tlie Protestant Christian Socialists are 
ratheu' vague and indehnite. They favor, however, 
legislation in behalf of the laboring classes similar to 
that which is now in force in England, and desire a 
strong monarch to take the load in measures designed 
to elevate tlie toiling masses. They wish also to bring 
the people back to the Church, that they may enjoy the 
consolations of religion. Dr. Todt appears to hope for 
a peaceful introduction of communism, or some form 
of socialism approaching thereto, in a far-distant future. 

Ct'itholic Christian Socialism in G-ermany is a far 
more important, a far nobler, movement. Its leading 
light was the late Bishop of Mainz or Mayence, Baron 
von Ketteler. 

Wilhelm Emanuel Baron von Ketteler was born in 
isil, in Munster. lie came of an old and honorable 
family. He studied law, and began his career in the 
(xermau courts, before he decided to devote himself 
to the Church, lie was ordained? as priest in 1844 
and wa>s made bisho]) in 1850. 
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Von Kcttcler was keen, eager, eloquent — a valiant 
cliampion of the Church, who fought for her enianci- 
pationfrom state control, and obtained important con- 
cessions. His activity was remarkable, and displayed 
itself prominently in the foundation of numerous 
institutions, as monasteries, unions, schools, orphan- 
asylums, and houses of refuge. He understood how 
to make use of the press in forwarding his designs, 
which included plans intended to promote the wtdfarc^ 
of the masses. After the formation of the German 
empire Von Kettelor took a leading position in th(‘ 
party of the XJltramontanes, and was ever ready with 
tongue and pen in all matters concerning the relations 
of state to Church and school. 

He opposed the proclamation of the doctrine of 
papal infallibility as inopportune, b\it, after it had 
been proclaimed, he became its ardent supporter. 

Von K!ettcler’s eventful life ended in 1875, and his 
body now rests in the 'cathedral at IVIainz. 

Von Kettelcr accepts the doctrine of Ihe iron, cnu‘l 
law of wages, and assents to many of the teachings (d' 
the social democrats, in so far as they are diretdcwl 
against our present social organi/aUioTi. .lf(‘ seeks sal- 
vation, however, in the Catholic (duireh. 

He holds that God or the Cdnirch is the siiprenu* 
owner of all property, and that hnman rights are only 
secondary. Men have only the right of a<lminist(*ring 
what has been committed to them. The (dmrch has 
always held, says he, that if a starving man took a 
loaf of bread to satisfy Imnger which he. eould still in 
no other way, it was no theft. In that ease huinaji 
proprietary rights yield to the diviiu‘ right of sedf- 
preservation, * 

The good-will of the (diurch is also slnjwn in flu‘ 
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large property which she has accumulated to alleviate 
the suirerings of the poor. It was not her fault that 
slie was deprived of a great part of this by the secu- 
larization of her possessions, which took place after 
the Reformation. It increased the distress of the un- 
fortunate, and the worldly powers were obliged to 
enact poor-laws to relieve those who had thereby been 
reduced to helplessness. 

The misery of the present time is due to material- 
ism and liberal politics. The state and the Church 
should exercise greater control over human conduct in 
such matters, e. [/., as marriage. 

We will not deny,” says Von Ketteler, ^Hhat in 
various regions the contraction of marriage is made 
too difficult ; but, on the other hand, a certain limita- 
tion is justifiable — is founded in reason as well as in 
Christianity — and the aliolition of all limitations can- 
not fail to promote thoughtlessness in the contraction 
of marriage, and thus injure the family. Of such a 
cliaracter is the general effort and tendency to regard 
marriage as a simple civil institution, to introduce the 
(JJxilehc — i. e.y marriage by civil authorities alone — 
and to separate it entirely from the Church. The 
stability of the family is based on the religious and 
(liristian doctrine of marriage. Especially is the 
view of the Catholic Churcli that marriage is a sacra- 
ment, and can be dissolved only by death, the immov- 
abl(‘. foundation of this stability.”'^ 

Von Ketteler regards the dissolution of the organic 
bonds, or ties of society, as one cause of our present 
troubles. He is, consequently, in favor of trade corpo- 


^ “ Die Arbeitcvfragc luid das Cliristcntiium ” (Mainz, 1864), Seite 
112 . 
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rations, and lias a friendly feeling for the guilds of the 
Middle Ages. lie combats vehemently tlie atomism 
of modern liberalism. There is, in my ojiinion, a 
great deal of truth in what he says about the neces- 
sity of religion to cure the ills of modern society. 
He declares that “Christ is the Saviour of the world, 
not only because he has redeemed our souls, but also 
because he brought salvation for all human institu- 
tions and I'clations — civil, political, and social. Es- 
pecially is he the Saviour of the laboring classes. . . . 
He has elevated the labor-class from servitude to its 
present condition; * without him all humanitarian tcai- 
dencies of the so-called friends of the. laboring man 
will not prevent his sinking again into a state of 
slavery.” 

Von Ketteler mentions five remedies which th(‘ 
Church has to offer the laborei*. 

1. She founds and manages institutions for tlu^ 
benefit of the laborer unable to work. Th(‘S(‘ an^ 
managed by those who have a tend<‘r inti'iasst in his 
welfare. Love to Christ will enable th(‘ (Catholic 
nurses to perform disagreeable and n‘i>ulsive scu*- 
vices in a mild and gentle manner. 

2. She offers him the institution of tlu‘ Christian 
family. 

3. She presents to him the truths and <lo(driiu‘H of 
the Church, which are the true education of tlu‘ labor- 
er. Tlie doctrine of the liberals, that ediu^ation for 
the laborers is to be found in self-help and in tluur 
unions for instructing working-men is only a 

CTimi and deceit. 

4. She offers him the social power of tlu‘ Church. 


* lie attributes tlie abolition of slavery to the (’hureh. 
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Tins iinltos inoii, and may be used to assist in 1‘ound- 
ino;' unions and societies of laborers. Such unions are 
Christian in nature.'^ 

5. This social power of the Church might be used 
in establishing productive co-operative associations 
on a Christian basis. Notliing could be more pleasing 
to God and beneficial to man tlian gifts of the wealthy 
for this purpose. 

For our part, we rejoice that men of all shades of 
opinion are turning to Christianity for help in the so- 
lution of social problems, and trust that the poor and 
needy, where they are now estranged from the Church, 
may ere long ])e led to recognize in her their best 
friend. All (diristian men, and particxdarly the au- 
thorities of the Church, should see to it that no oppor- 
t unity is lost to win to her the toiling masses. We 
fully agree with a celebrated Belgian professor f of 
Political Kconomy when he writes; “ The proletarians 
have been detaclied from and will return to Christi- 
anity when they begin to understand that it brings to 
them freedom and equal rights, whereas atheistic ma- 
terialism consecrates their slavery and sacrifices them 
to pretended natural laws. By a complete misappli- 
<‘.ation of its ideas, the religion of Christ, transformed 
into a temporal and sacerdotal institution, has been 
oallcd in as the ally of caste, despotism, and the ail- 
client TCfjhiHi to sanction all social inequalities. The 
(iospel, on the contrary, is the good news to the poor 
—the announeenient of the advent of that kingdom 


* Tho (Ijitliolic (Church in Germany has been instrumental in es- 
tahlisliinji; a larp;e number of Qi'sellcnvmdnc^ or bachelors’ unions. 
Timy resemble in many respects our Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. t Dc Laveleye. 
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when the humble shall be lifted up and the disinher- 
ited shall possess the earth.” * 


* Quoted by Kaufmann iu his article on Lauieimais aiul Kitigsley, 
in the Co7iteynji)omry lievieWj April, 1882. 
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Simon, 81 ; life, 82 d seqq. ; generous and truthful, .s:t; iutiuenees 
leading him to a study of political economy, <s:>, 81 ; his social 
scheme, 81, 91 ; “La Thcorie (U^s Quatn* Mouviuiumts,” 81,8(1; 
Association at Versailles, 85; “Traitw dt* lAssoeiution,” ete,, 87; 
xisc of figures, 87 ; duration of the world, 88; religituis belief, 8U ; 
“Nouveau Monde Iiidustriel,” etc., 91 ; classilieation of the pas- 
sions, 92; evils of modern civilization, 9:1; phalanxt‘S, 9.3; bene- 
ficial elfects of rivalry, 9*1 ; scheme for paying the FngUsh d('ht 
with hens’ eggs, 95, 95; evils of competition, 97; Fourierism not 
so pure a socialism as Baiut-Bimonism, 98 ; division of products, 
98 ; unMlsme^ 99 ; ideas about women, 100 ; opposes vioh‘nc<‘, lOO ; 
criticism of Kaufmann, 100 ; adhcTcntH, 101 ; Fourieristie experi- 
ments, 102; experiment of Jean Godin, 103; Fourierism in Amer- 
ica, 106; criticism on, 108 ; principle of autliority, 121. 

Fournel, a Saint-Simonian, 72, 

Free-trade school, comparison of, with German socialism, 158 ; cos- 
mopolitan tendency of, 187, 

Freiligrath, one of the founders of the Ncite Mhtbmche Zeitung^ 1 7 1 ; 
farewell ode, 172. 

Frcncli Revolution, chap, i. ; writers immediately preceding, 3 ; th<i 
war of La Ahuuiee, 5; sweeps away hunlal iuslitnlions, (» ; history 
of, by Louis Blanc, 111. 
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Fuller, Margaret, a leading spirit in the Brook Farm experiment, 107. 

Gammond, Madame do, exposition of Fourierism, 101. 

(iriieist, I)i\, is elected to the Assembly, 213. 

(Jodiids Juuninsfere^ 103; extract from laws, 105. 

Oovernment, Balueufs idea of, 37; among the Icarians, 48; Sah\t- 
Simou’s idea of, (»4 ; Fourier’s, 90; Louis Blanc’s opinion of, 117, 
121 ; Proudhon’s contempt for, 130; anarchy is Proudhon’s ideal 
of, 131, Ml ; opinion of the anarchists about, 148; Lassalle’s idea, 
193 ; demands of the social democrats, 205, 208; Wagner’s law of 
expenses of, 242. 

Greeley, Horace, prominent among the Fouricrists of America, 107. 

Guesde, Jules, a revolutionary collectivist, 151 ; his electoral pro- 
gninime, 152. 

Guilds before the French Revolution, 4. 

(iiiise, M, Godin’s experiment at, 103. 

Harrison, F., view of existing French socialism, 143. 

Uassdmann expelled from Social Democratic Party, 21G. 

HatzLddt, Gountess Von, interest of Lassalle in the case of, 190, 197 ; 
controls the Universal German Laborers’ Union, 225. 

11(4(1, Adolf, a professorial socialist, 237. 

History, tluiory of, by Marx, 175. 

Hughes, Thomas, a Christian socialist, 240; co-operation to solve the 
labor question, 251 ; letter of, about Christian socialism in Eng- 
land, 252. 

Hngues, Clovis, a collectivist deputy, 154. 

Humboldt, Von, admiration for Lassalle, 189. 

h^arians, vide Cabet. 

Individmilism, ri*snlt of Frencli Revolution, 7 ; advice to the govern- 
ment, 29; opinion of Louis Bluuc about, 117; individualistic 
Hoeialism, 125; attacikcd by Proudhon, 127. 

Inluu’itanee, rejeciled by Saint -Simonians, 09, 70, 80; retained by 
Kouri(M', 98; allowed l)y Proudhon, 134; abolished by collectivists, 
151 ; doctrine of social democrats regarding, 207. 

International Workingmen’s Association, members of the communal 
governiiumt, 21 ; law against, 114; separation of Bakounine from, 
110; (Jues(h‘’s political programme demaiuUs the abolition of the 
law agMinsI, 151 ; leased on social democratic principles, 183 ; stat- 
utes, 183; eougresses, 184; at the Hague, 185; importance, 186; 
pos.sibiliti(‘S of, IS7. 

JolVrin, a n^voluiionary collectivist, 152; refuses to attend Louis 
Blanc’s fuiUTal, 154. 

Kaufmann, Scbaniii’s socialism, 2 ; on Lamennais, 12 ; definition of 
socialism proper, Oti; merits of Fourierism, 100, 101. 

S 
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Kayscr, a defender of Bismarck’s Insurance Bill^ 220. 

Kettcler, Baron von, life, 2r)'7, 258; cliarnctor, 258; doctrines, 258; 
on marriage, 250 ; remedies the Church oilers t(» lab(»rers, 2^)0. 

King, Edward, describes the alleotioii of Louis Blanc for his brother 
Charles, 115. 

Kingsley, Charles, a Christian socialist, 240 ; opinion of economic 
liberalism, 240, 250 ; competition sinful, 250. 

Kiiics’s opinion of Marx, lYL 

Krapotkine, Prince, imprisoned on account of membership in the In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association, 114, 180; a prominent an- 
archist, 140. 

Kretzer, Max, novelist of the fourth estate, 11, 7iote. 

Laboring class, rise of, '7; their novelist, IL noj'c; <lccay of religion 
among, 24, nof(' ; no pennanont, in America as y(‘t, 25; proplu‘ci(‘S 
of, 20 ; jifost’s method for the emancipation of, 27 ; iicihIs a huidm*, 
0:1; scheme of Fourier for, l);i; plans of Bonis Blanc for, 112; 
sympathy of Proudhon with, 128; his plan for, BIO; opinion of 
Lavcleye, 154; their share of products (Rodb(*rtus), 104; incia'as- 
ing misery of, 177 ; statutes of the International Workingmen's 
Association concerning, 182, 184 ; agitation of laissalle for, lOd, 194 ; 
duration of life among, 201 ; political influenei^ of, in (iiuanany to- 
day, 211 ; plans of Bismarck for, 219, 220; lesson taught tluun by 
the social democrats, 255 ; alliance with the church, 245 ; sympntliy 
of Christian socialists for, 249 ; h'gislution in bidialf of, favortal by 
Christian socialists, 257; bcnclits offered by th<* Churcli, 2<5). 

Zaim'z-fabr system, revolt against, 12; the advici' of tin* individual- 
ist, 29; condemned by Louis Blanc, 117; effect of, ll>5; opiuiou 
of Rodiiertus, 158. 

Lameniuiis, Do, distress at results of the French Revolution, 12; 
sketch of his life, 245; do(!S not satisfy tlu* church aufhoritics, 
24G; “ Les Paroles d’lm (h'oyunt,” 245; modern (‘inployiu's worst' 
than early slave-owners, 247. 

Lange, F. A., warnings of, to the progressists, 1 8 ; his ojunion of 
Marx, 174. 

Lassalle, war-cries against capita], 2 ; party of progrc.*<s oppost'd to, 
17; bis success attributed liy Mtdiring to bis cn<*mies, 19; account 
of the aielkrs ftoa<(ux, 115 ; life, 189 c/ m/y. ; inb'rcst in (kmnt<‘ss 
Von natzfeldt, 190; agitation in favor of the laboring class, 190; 
success of his writings,* 191 ; the “Iron Law of Wages,” 191, 197; 
productive co-operative associations, 192; leader of the Ibiivt'rsal 
German Laborers’ Union, 194; Bismarck’s appreciation of, B.H); 
father of social democracy, 210; nominates Beckm' as his snetn's- 
sor in the presidency of (Ik; laborers’ union, 225, 

Laurent, a Baint-Simonian, 72. 

Lavelcyc, De, “ La Democratic et rEconomii* P<ili(i<|uc,” 8, nMt' ; 
“European Terror,” 150; regards Ghrislinnity as the h<»p(' of the 
laboring class, 201. 


Chevalier, Jules, a Fourierist, 102. 

X^eciru-Rollin, a colleague of Louis Blanc, 111. 

I-»ej>elletier, member of the Committee of Insurrection, 32. ■ 

Hiex'O’Qx, exponent of humanitarianism, '72. 

Losseps, De, inspired by Saint-Simonism, 55, 72; Enfantin associated 
^ with, in agitation for the Suez Canal, 77. 

X-*ie;L)knecht moves the expulsion of Becker from the Universal Ger- 
Tiian Laborers’ Union, 226; character, 228; decides not to enter 
oivil service, 229 ; takes part in the revolution of 1848, 229; inter- 
jpreter of Marx, 230; an extremist, 230. 

Xioniis Philippe criticised by Louis Blanc, 110. 

Xjxicilow, J. M., describes causes of decay of religion among the work- 
ingmen, 24, note; assists in forming co-operative societies in Eng- 
land, 251. 

Hi-ufclier accused of heresy by Saint-Simon, 64. 

IMCaToly compared with Baboeiif, 31. 

lMra.eau.lay mentions growth of state business in England, 242, note. 

rMTalon, B,, a collectivist, 150; description of present tendencies of 
Fi’ench socialism, 154, 

IVXanchester school, sympathy of the party of progress with, 17 ; at- 
■ta-cked by professorial socialists, 240; indignation of Christian 
socialists at, 249. 

]^^a^'^chal, member of the Committee of Insurrection, 32; prepared 
it Lie “ Manifesto of the Equals,” S3, 

IVLai'ie, M., wishes to discredit Louis Blanc with the laborers, 112. 

MsLi'lo, “ System of World Economy,” 158. 

M ji.x*riage, absence of, among the Shakers, 23, note ; among the Icari- 
a.ns, 48 and note, 51 ; among the Saint-Simonians, 71 ; Enfantin’s 
vie’ws regarding, 75; Fourier’^ 100; Von Ketteler’s, 259. 

lVrn.i'X, Karl, indictment against liberalism, 13 ; indebtedness to Proud- 
lion and Rodbertus, 129, 7iote ; his views adopted by the collectiv- 
ists, 140; life, 170 et seqq. ; “Das Kapital,” the Bible of the social 
democrats, 172, 173; his ability, 174; meetings after his death, 
1 ^74, 175; theory of history, 175; doctrine of value, 178; labor- 
time the measure of value, 179; bead of the International, 185; 
onLmity of Becker for, 226. 

2^XjxijLi’ice, Fred<‘rick, a Christian socialist, 249 ; takes part in the 
Formation of co-operative societies in England, 251. 

IMelix’iiig, on tlie misery of the poor, 10; “History of Social Democ- 
x'n-cy in Germany,” 17; on the relations between Progressists and 
tlic social democrats, IS; his opinion of Liebknecht, 228. 

IVIoyor, R., on socialism in France since Proudhon, 143; estimate of 
Oorman socialists, 157. 

Mill, John Stuart, objects to present method of distributing economic 
goods, 67; exposition of Ricardo’s la%v of wages, 199; a profes- 
sox’ial socialist, 238, 
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Morality, state of, after French Eevolutlnn, 10; to bo derived from 
principle of fraternity, according to Saint-Simon, Oh ; dec'uy of 
among laboring class as productive of socialistic movements, 22-1. 

More, Sir Thomas, his “Utopia” socialistic, ^1 ; character of, 20; in- 
spired Cabet, 40. 

Morelly, “Code de la Nature” tlie inspiration of Babomf, IM. 

Morley on Rousseau’s social ideas, 4 ; on Comte’s relation to Saint- 
Simon, 67, «oifc. 

Most, lecture in Baltimore, 27, 2S2 ; expelled from the social demo- 
cratic convention, 216. 

Muiron, adherent of Fourier, 101. 

Miillcr, Adam, head of the romantic party, against liberalism, 12, 12. 

Mutualism, Proudhon’s scheme, 126. 

Noale, E. V., letter about the Christian social elforts of Maurice, 
Kingsley, Ilughcs, etc., and co-op(H*ation in England, 262 -258, 

Nordhoff criticises Cabet, 41. 

Noyes thinks “ familism” and communism antagonistic, 22, ; on 

Fourieristic experiments in America, 107. 

Nuremberg contains magnilicent ronuiins of medimval civilization, 6. 

Owen, Robert, character of, 20; representative of English commu- 
nism, 21, no^e ; does not encourage Fourier, 86. 

Parisian mob of 1871, 20. 

Pauperism one of the evils Rodbertus sought to aludish, UU ; aboH- 
tioii of requires state iiiterferciUH\ ueccording to Rodbertus, 166. 

Pellarin, Charles, biographer of Fourier, 162, and 

Poron, one of the learians, *16, -18, 

Peters, II., values the average work of a lahorm* in the building 
trade, 167. 

Plato, his “Republic” socialistic, 2; not a demag<>gue, 20; i«lea <»f 
slavery, 176. 

Political programme of Guesde, 162. 

Progressists, their contest with Lassalle; defection of lahorer.s from, 
18. 

Proletarians, men without property, 4 ; Saint-Simoni.sm first expn’ssion 
of, 80; mentioned in Guesde’s electoral programme, 162; Malon’s 
opinion about, 164 ; call of Marx to the, 171 ; jrnnving importunei* 
of, 177 ; will return to Christianity when they understaml its triu* 
mission (De Laveleve), 2()1. 

Proudhon, life, 125-120; study of theology, 126; his work on the 
observation of Sunday, 12(i; studies political eeimomy, 127; im^ 
portance of “Qu’est-ee ((ue la Pnqu’ivtd V” 127-120 ; liutred of ru*h, 
128; discouraged visionary projects, 120; “Sysittnu' des <hntra~ 
dictions I^conomiquos,” etc., 120; a destroyer, 1 2<>; <‘omlmt.s otlnu* 
systems, 129, 121 ; failure of his })ank (lcsigne<i r<»r the bonefit of 
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the laborers, ISl, 13G; ideas on property, 132; anarchy his ideal 
of government, 134; mutualism, 136; rejects communism, 137; 
how equality is to be obtained, 138; anarchic equality, 139; re- 
sume of his system, 140 ; his honesty of purpose, 141. 

Reybaud introduces the word socialist, 29, note; “l^tudes sur les 
He'formateurs, 34, note; description of the death of Saint-Simon, 
61. 

Ricardo, estimation of, by German socialists, 157 ; law of wages, 191, 
197, 199. 

Rich, confrontation of, by poor productive of socialistic movements, 
221 . 

Ripley, George, one of the leading spirits in the Brook I<\arm e.vperi- 
ment, 107. 

Rochdale, co-operative experiment at, 253. 

Rodbertus, Karl, life, 159; representative of pure theoretical social- 
ism, 159 ; compared witli Ricardo, 160 ; his writings, ICO; describes 
pauperism and crises as the great social evils, 161 ; his starting-point 
is his conception of labor, 161 ; the cause of pauperism and crises, 
162; evils of the hihsc^-fmro system, 163; division of products, 
164; pauperism and panics to be banished by state interference, 
166; his intluence, 169; correspondence with Lassallc, 192. 

Rodrigues chosen l)y Saint-Simon as his successor, 71. 

Rogers, Thorold, points out certain good features in feudalism, 5. 

Koscher, criticism on German socialism, 158; offenses punishable 
with death in the army, 209; conditions productive of socialistic 
movements, 221 ; elevates man to the central position in economic 
science, 244. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, instructor of Proudhon, 127- 

Rotbsehild, his refutation of communism, 35. 

Rousseau, opinions about property, 3. 

Ruskin, complains of a lack of patriotism in money matters, 239. 

Rylance, Dr. .1, II., “ Lectures on Social Questions,” 17 ; relation be- 
tween socialism and Christianity, 24. 

Sacu’od College of Apostles founded by Baiiit-Simonians, 74. 

Saint-Simon, opposed to the hussez-fairc system, 12; life, 53 et seqq. ; 
in America, 54; life purpose, 55; Mexico, Panama Canal scheme, 
55; president of the commune, 56; imprisonment, 56 ; teacher of 
('oiule, 57; destitution, 58; writings, 59; obtains a pension, 60; 
“ Nouveau Christianisme,” 60; doctrines, 62; teaches the need of 
authorily, 63 ; association, 61 ; revolution injurious, 64; economic 
and social organizations, 66 ; a representative of pure socialism, 
66 ; state property versus private proi)erty, 68 ; society to be or- 
ganized as an army, 68 ; his followers, the Saint-Simonians, accused 
of advocating communism of wives and property, 69; they reject 
inheritance, 69 ; their views regarding women, 71 ; their costume, 
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75 ; schism among them, 75 ; Menilmontant, 7t>; henefieial results 
of Saint-Simonism, 70; J^aint-Siiiioii compared with Fourier, 81; 
contempt of ftiint-Simonians for Fourier, 85; Saiut-SimoiFs rank 
among French socialists, 108. 

Savigny, opinion concerning “ JDas System der erworhenen Rt'chtc ’’ 
of Lassalle, 11)0. 

Scliadlc, his “ Socialism as Presented l)y Kaufmanu,” describes war- 
cries against capital as modern, 2 ; considers communists as not 
necessarily anti-Christian, 25 ; criticism on Fourier, lOO ; his “ Quin- 
tessence of Socialism,” 150; took him years to understand German 
socialism, 156. 

Sclmiollcr, a professorial socialist, 257; definition of state, 2-11 ; his 
open letter to Professor von Treitsehke, 2-15. 

Schweitzer, Von, president of the Universal (Jennan TiUhorers’ ITnion, 
226 ; his life, 226, 227 ; withdrawal from the .'^oeial (hmiocrats, 227. 

Shakers referred to by Noyes in the (piestion of “ familism ” imuit 
socialistn, 25, m>t(\ 

Shaw, Albert, his letter on present con(liti<»n of the learians, ‘12-48, 

Sismondi, purpose of the poor and ricdi in labor, 1). 

Slaney introduees in Parliament a bill which becomes the law of in- 
dustrial societies in England, 254. 

Smalley, G. W., eulogy on Louis Blanc’s character, 116, 

Smith, Adam, regards economic goods only as products of labor, 161 ; 
the wages of labor, 2i)2. 

Social democrats, views of, concerning the crimes of th(‘ rich, 1 1 ; 
Mehring’s history of, in Germany, 17; irreligious attitude of, 25; 
one of the divisions of communism and socialism, 50, 1 66 ; the 
collectivists are social democtats, 146; are inteniational, 150; 
admit the necessity of land ami capital, 1<»8; Marx their haul- 
ing theoretician, 170; “Das Kapital” tli(‘ Bible of, 175; laissalle 
their leading agitator, 186; rise of, 164, 205; (loetrim‘S, 167; <‘x- 
tremists, 204 ; characteristics, 204 ; demands, 205 ; s<ime heiu*- 
ficial doctrines, 205 ; movement towards eomnnmism, 2(i6 ; their 
programme involves army discit)line, 206; since tin* dc‘nth <jf Las- 
sallc, 211; universal suffrage, 211; number of their votes for 
the members of the Reichstag, 215; hlanuMi for utt<*mptH on tin* 
life of the emperor, 214; congress at Wyden, ISHO, 215; at Go- 
penhagen, 1888, 216; grounds of their discontent, 216; internal 
history of the p'arty after Lassallu’s death, 225; the Laborers’ 
Union, 225; Social Democratic Labor Party, 227; change in sinet* 
Lassalle, 231 ; violence thought necessary, 252 ; <*onneetion with at- 
tempts on the life of the emperor, 255 ; compared wRIi early t'hris- 
tiana, 255. 

Socialism, object, 1 ; peculiarities of modern Hcliem<*H, 2 ; (‘osmopoli- 
tan, 5 ; older schemes, 4; before the Freneh Revolution, 4 ; taught 
the. necessity of new forms of socii‘ty after the French ilcvolution, 
15; pro}K.‘r method of treatment, 14; Iiatn'd of most aulluH'S btr. 
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It) ; opposed to individualism, 29 ; distinguished from communism, 
JIO; iviodern sclicmcs of, 30; Saint - Simonism vide Saint-Simon, 
Foiuiorism vide Fourier, connection with politics, 109; principle 
of authority, 124 ; l^roiidhon, 124; in France since Proudhon, 143 ; 
cause of French, 143 ; existing French, 144; Blanquists, 145 ; an- 
archists, 14t) ; nihilism, 146 ; anarchists believe in collectivism, 
149; collectivists, 150; classical epoch-making is to-day German, 
156; vitalitv of German, 156; German, like French, is negative, 
157 ; adherents of German school of, 158; Rodbertus, 159; clas- 
silicatiou of German, 169 ; Marx, 170 ; International Workingmen’s 
Association, 183; Lassalle, 189; conditions productive of, 221; 
Bismarck’s measures, 235 ; professorial, 236; belief of professorial, 
236, 241 ; mosaic legislation, 237 ; formation of party of profes- 
sorial socialists, 237 ; Mill’s statement of doctrines of professorial, 
238; convention at Eisenach in 1872, 240; questions discussed, 
240 ; exaltation of the state by professorial, 241 ; Wagner’s law 
of expenditures of government, 242 ; accomplishment of Wagner’s 
ideal, 243; professorial repudiates self-interest, 243; De Lamen- 
nais and Ghristian, 245; Christian, in England, 249; co-operative 
societies, 251; letter of Mr. Neale, 252-265; two divisions of 
Ghristian, 256 ; Protestant Christian, 266 ; Catholic Christian, 
257. ^ 

St(‘in, Vou, describes Saint-Simon’s histoi'ical importance, 79, 80; 
eompurison l)et\veen Fourier aud Saint-Simon, 81 ; comparison be- 
tween the elassifieation of the passions by Fourier and that by 
Pythagoras and Bosauet, 92, note. 

Siradau', a leader of Protestant Christian Socialism in Germany, 256. 

Strikes, to 1)0 reported to the congresses of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, 184; to bo abolished by the Social Demo- 
crats, 2( >9. 

Sumiu'.r, Glmvles, opinion of Louis Blanc’s “ Histoire de la Revolution 
Fram;.aise,” 111. 

Sylx'l, Von, History of the French Revolution, 0, notc.^ 33, note. 

Taiiie, “ Ancient Regime,” 6, note. 

Thomas, Emile, manager of the atelkn natloiianx., 112, 

I’odt, Dr., a h'ader of Protestant Christian Socialism, 256. 

Treitsehke, Von, attacks the professorial socialists, 243. 

Union for social polities, formation of, 240. 

Universal (Jermaii Laborers’ Union, formation of, 194 ; demanded 
univa'rsal and ecpial sulfi’agc^, 212; since Lassalle, 226; its presi- 
dents, 226; presuleney of Yon Schweitzer, 227. 

Value, Marx’s doetrinc of, presented by Proudhon, 129; is found in 
‘M)as Kapital,” 178. 

Vigoureux, Madame Clarisse, a Fouricrist, 102. 
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Wages, Iron Law of, significaiioe of, 1 01 ; Lassalle’s statement of, 1 07 ; 

MilPs statement of, 100; accepted by Von Ketteler, ‘2f»vS. 

Wagner, opinion of Koilboi'tus, InO; a professorial socialist, lt»0; 
leader of the professorial socialists, his law of expendituros 
of government, 242. 

Walker, F. A., proper method of dealing with social <tue.stions, 10. 
Weitling, alleged dependeuoe of Lassalle upon, 10. 

Wollf, one of the founders of iVc^/c Zdltinf/^ 171. 

Workshops, Louis Blanc’s system of, 112, 113, 11<)-122, FJ2. 
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THE RAILWA YS AND T HE REPUBLIC. 

The Eailways and the Eepnblic. By James F. Hud- 
son. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

This book is of absorbing interest to every American, if only as a con- 
tribution to contemporary history. The facts concerning the railway sys- 
tem, which he has compiled with great industry, will be more novel and 
more surprising to most readers than any narrative of party struggles in 
Great Britain or of Russian aggression in Asia. Many writers have given 
glowing descriptions of the growth of railways, of the ingenuity and energy 
which have built them up, and of their services to civilization, showing 
how they add efficiency to productive industry, improve and enlarge our 
national resources, and overcome the narrowness • of local and provincial 
life by dilfusing a broad national spirit. But Mr. Hudson, while recog- 
nizing the full force of these familiar thoughts, examines the subject from 
another point of view, and finds in it one of the gravest social and political 
problems which ever confronted a great people. He shows that the rail- 
way corporations have acquired and now exercise a power over trade and 
industry such as no government, however despotic, ever dared to usurp ; 
that the managers of the roads, by their secret and irresponsible control 
of rates, became the arbiters of success or failure in mining, manufactures, 
and commerce; that tliey can thus acquire unearned fortunes for them- 
selves, and can largely dictate the distribution of wealth in society at large 
according to their caprice or favor, and without regard to industry, enter- 
pri.se, or merit. He describes in detail the process by which these powers 
have been used in several typical instances to neutralize the laws of trade, 
to destroy the natural advantages of particular places, to ruin whole groups 
of independent competitors, and even to build up actual monopolies. His 
account of the rise of the Standard Oil Company by the aid of discrimina- 
tions made in its favor by the “ Trunk Line” railroads, until from one 
among many refiners of petroleum it has become absolute master of the 
trade in this staple, is the romance of a cai'ecr of conquest in business not 
Ics.s marvellous than was Hannibal’s in war. He explains how the rapid 
development of agriculture in the Western States, with advancing values 
of lands, hns been coincident with a decline of the same interest in the 
Eastern and Middle States, and an actual decrease in the value of farms, 
as the direct result of the persistent discrimination of the railroads against 
“loc’al freights.” He sketches the history of “pooling” among the rail- 
roads, from its origin in the combination of two or three parallel hnes to 
destroy their mutual competition, down to the audacious and magnificent 
scheme by which it is now proposed to subject all the great higliways of 
the nation to the dominion of a secret commercial oligarchy. He proves 
clearly that if such a conspiracy is successful, it will have the power to 
subjugate and rigidly monopolize other branches of trade far more impor- 
tant than that in oil. 


roBLisiiED BT HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

nABiTii & BnoTiiHRS will scwl tU oboM wovk by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 

By William Graha^vi Su.ainer, Professor of PoIiti(‘al and 
Social Science in Yale College. IGmo, Olotli, CO cents, 

Tlicro is no i^ngo of the book that is not weiglity with moaning. 
Tbo argument that runs tbrougli it is like a chain, strongly woUl- 
ed, link on to link. * Prof. Sumner gives clear, pointed, and 
powerful utterance to much social and political "wisdom. The 
teaching of the hook is just of that sort which is most needed by 
the young America of to-day . — Boston Commonwealth, 

The conclusions ho reaches are suhstantially uiianswcrahle. ^ ^ ^ 
No more imiiortant doctrine than tliis can well be proclaimed, and 
our country owes a debt of gratitude to whoeviu* will proclaim 
it in the sturdy stylo of this book. We need not d(\spair of tln^ 
Republic while our young men are fed upon such meat as this. 
Whether they adopt liis conelusioiis or not, they cannot fail to be 
stimulated by his reasoning. — 2'he Xation, N. Y. 

Prof. Sumner has selected a subject of great int(‘rest and imjmr- 
tauco, and has treated it with ing<muity, penetration, and original- 
ity, and in a plain, homely, pnng(mt, ami eHeetivo stylo.-— ib-eoA/yu 
Union, 

His little hook is full of excellent maxims of eondnet form<‘<l on 
the manly principle of doing hard work ami hd.ting <‘V<‘ryho(ly 
have a fair chance. * * *>< These eleven short ehapb'rs ur<^ undoubt- 
edly the ablest of recent eontributious to ma(((u\H on which much 
unprofitable ink is spmit. — .V. Y. Times. 

This volume eonlains a most insirnefiv(‘ discussion of <H‘rlain 
economic ([uestions which are of living interest touching upon the 
duties of tlui State to classes or iiKUvi<lualK emi>rae<*d in \l. -Boston 
Globe. 

The style is bright and racy, and tin' argument is allowinl to los<^ 
none of its force by the use of technical t(‘rms, TIh*! hook is sug- 
gestive, and will be found helpful to those who desire to r(‘ae.h <‘or- 
rcct conclusions on suhj(H}ts of practical importance .— at 
Work, N. Y. 

Prof. Sumner has enforced in very few and very simph^ words 
some of the most important and most u(‘glccted principles of polit- 
ical and social economy; has (vxpostid, wdth t(‘mp<‘rat.e hut nom^ tln^ 
less telling sarcasm, the most absurd hut not h;ast ])oj)nlar crotehets 
of modern philanthropic enthusiasm. — Baturdaij BevieWj liondon. 
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NEWCOMB’S POLITICAI ECONOMY. 


PRINCIT’LES OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
U. S. Navy, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Author of “Popular Astronom}',” &c. pp. xvi., 
548 . 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 . 

Nothing so good is, that we know of, to be found elsewhere. Every sec- 
tion, we might almost say every page, abounds in instruction The book 

should bo more than read ; it should be carefully studied, and students who 
make themselves masters of the problems set for them, in the illustrations 
and exercises interspersed among the chapters would know more of the 
subject than many of the avowed professors of the science in our colleges. 
— Y. Conmiercial Adveriisc7\ 

It is timely, useful, and invaluable. The questions considered are now 
before the citizens of the United States for their decision. More valuable 
help than that afforded by this volume towards a complete understanding 
of those (picstious and towards conclusions that will promote national 
pr()Si)crity, is not to be found. — Christian Intelligencer^ N. Y. 

In the present volume Professor Newcomb has directed bis great powers 
of analysis to the dinioult subject of political economy. Whatever such a 
man says about anything he never fails to make clear. The reader of this 
exposition of a science little understood will never have the slightest doubt 
of Frofessor Newcomb’s meaning. — JSf. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

In a broad and profound consideration of the subject on both its scien- 
tific and practical aide ; in an engaging candor, a mathematical clearness 
and precision, and a weighty grasp of the great subject and its relations, 
no previous work on ^wlitical economy can compare with this by Dr. New- 
comb . — Bostoji Evening Traveller. 

The merit of Frofessor Newcomb’s treatment consists in thorough 
knowledge and mastery of the subject, iu its freedom from partisanship, 
its vsimplo and clear logical statement and apt illustration, and in its gen- 
(‘ral suggestiveiujss to the reader to inquire and think for himself from 
what is given him. Through this combination of essentials to instruction 
and independent investigation it has the power to accomplish more than 
any other work . — Boston Globe. 
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BY ALBERT STICKNEY 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. A Study of I’olitics. 
By Albert Stioicnky. pp. 170. 12mo, Cloth, §1 00. 

It has the merit of independent, earnest, and original conviction. It is 
throughout thoroughly American, and shows the denuRwatic training that 

has made New England life so forceful in all parts of this country The 

book will arouse interest because of its freshness and evident and sensible 
patrio tism. — Philadelphia Times, 

Mr. Sticknoy is thoroughly convinced that our present Constitution does 
not meet the requirements of this nation, and his reasons for so thinking 
he has given with great energy and clearness. . . . Mr. Sticknoy is an 
unusually stimulating and suggestive writer. — Poehesfer Demoemt and 
Chronicle. 

The exposition of the evil of professional politicians, of ring rule poli- 
tics, and of divided responsibility should be read by every citizen. — AC Y, 
Herald, 

It is the aim of this volume to show that there is a remedy, and that 
this is in simply returning to a truly popular representative gt)vernmont. 

, . . The volume will surely be accepted as a valuable contribution to the 
political thought of the time. — JSf, Y. Times, 

A clear, vigorous discussion of practical politics. ... It is one of matiy 
signs that people are thinking to the point, as well as a help to students 
to formulate their own vague notions. — Atlantic. Monthhi, Boston. 

An intelligently and forcibly conaidered study in polities, deals hniqxn*- 
ately, justly, vigoroualy, and from the stand-point of a eonsistent and con- 
scientious Democrat, with the principles, precepts, and praetict^ of (hnnoe- 
racy in its intended purity and impartial administration of justice . — Ncm 
Orleans Times-Hemoerat, 


A TRUE REPUBLIC. By Albert Sticknky. 12iuo, 
Cloth, $l 00. 

Mr. Stickney writes well and forcibly, and some of his propositions are 

undeniably true llis elegantly made and interesting book will he classed 

with the Utopia of JSir Thomas More and the R(qmblie of Plato.— -M Y. 
Hvening Mail. 

Mr. Stickney’s book will be found very auggi'stive. He Hk(dch(‘s the 
dilferent kinds of government people have hve<l under, and revi<iws our 
own. Every thinking American should read it,— A^. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 
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BY CHARLES NORDHOFF, 


THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED 

STATES, from Personal Visit and Observation : in- 
cluding^ Detailed Accounts of tbe Economists, Zoar- 
ites, Shakers ; the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, 

Icarian, and other Existing Societies ; their Religious 
Creeds, Social Practices, iTumbers, Industries, and 
l^reseiit Condition. By Ciiaules Kordhofp. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. . 

Mr. NerdholT has derived his material from personal observation, having 
visited the principal communistic societies in tlie United States, and taken 
diligent note of the peculiar features of their religious creed and practices, | 

their social and domestic customs, and their industrial and financial ar- ' 

rangement.s. ... In pursuing his researches, Mr. Nordhoff was obliged to . 

take extensive journeys, travelling from Maine to Kentucky and Oregon. | 

With his exceptionally keen powers of perception, and his habits of prac- j 

tised observation, he could not engage in such an inquiry without amass- j 

ing a fuiul of curious information, and with regard to facts which have i 

never been fully di.scloscd to the comprehension of the public. In stating ! 

the results of his investigations, ho writes with exemplary candor and i 

impartiality, though not without the e.xercise of just and sound discrimi- 
nation. lie views the subject in its practical bearings, free from a cavil- i 

liiig and censorious spirit, and equally free from the poetical enthusiasm ; 

which would clothe a novel experiment with the coloring of romance. — ! 

N. r. Tribune, 

POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Charles 1 

Nordhoff. ICmo, Half Leather, cts. ; Paper, 40 cts. ! 

It would be ditficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for a young man get- f 

ting ready to “ cast his first ballot.” — Nation^ N. Y. i 

A short and very clear account of the reason of governments, the things , 

which government can and ought to do, and the things which it cannot do I 

ami ought not to attempt, and the principles which ought to prevail in its i 

treatimmt, by legislation or administration, of the things which properly . 

come withiii its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of j 

political economy, uiul an excellent one.— iV. F. World, ^ n 

it is a hook that should be in the hand of every American boy and girl. ji 

This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned by heart. ... It is a complete j 

system of political science, ocoiiomicul and other, as applied to our Araer- |, 

ican Hystem. — N. Y, llci'ald. H 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, 

Viewed from the Standpoint of ITiiivorsal History. By 
John Fiske. pp. 158. 12iuo, CHotli, $1 00. 

Mr. FislvO is one of the fow. Americans who is able to cxerciso 
a dispassionate jndgniont nit^n <piestioiis which have been the 
cause of quarrels between parties and sections. Mr. Fiske. has a 
calm way of coiisidorint^ our luodevn ideas from the standpoint 
of universal history. — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

We know of no treatise concerning Amorican history which is 
likely to exercise larger or better intlucnce in leading AiutYricans to 
read between the lines of our country’s annals. * ^ I'ho little 
book is so direct and Him])le in the manner of its pn'siuitation of 
truth, 80 attractive in substance, that its circulatitm is Hk(‘ly to 
be wide. Its appeal is as directly to the farnHU' or in(‘(‘hani<'. as 
to the philosophic student of polities or history.— .V. V. ('ommercUtl 
Advertiser. 

There is not a lino in the entire work which is not hubm with 
the richest fruits of a trained and powerful intellect,— ('ommermd 
IhiUetin, Bostoti. 

When Mr. Fiske comes to diHCuss American history by the com- 
parative method, he enters a held of special and vilal intiu’t'st to 
all who have over taken up this method of study. Our history, as 
the author says, when viewcMl in this broad and y(‘t irnparlial way, 
acquires a new dignity. There is no need to say thatMr. Fislu^’s 
pages an^ worthy of tln^ most candul st n<ly.~— /bv>oA7//a rnion. 

From this point of vhnv tln^ consideration of tlu^ political i<l('as 
of this country becomes something more than a imu'c study of 
history, it constitutes a page of philosophy, a soeinl study of the 
most transcendunt importance. Hindi is tins spirit with whi<di 
Prof. Fiske handles his subject, lie shows how our iust tint ions 
have grown and developed from the past, how they hav<^ a firm 
basis in nature, and how they must <leveloj> in the futurt^ The 
lectures are important reading; tln‘y are also ph'asant r<*a(ltng, for 
the literary style of Prof, Fiske is exceptionally pure, elear, and 
gracofu 1 .--lioHton Gazette. 

A volume of great interest, and illustrates very happily some of 
the fundamental ideas of American politics by setting fortli tlndr 
relations to the general history of mankind. ^ ^ We heartily 
commend this little volume to such of our readers as desire to vn- 
largc their ideas and views of the political principles underlying the 
foundations of our system of government.— f 7/ nW/ba ///* her/-, N. Y. 
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VALUABIE WORKS ON POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


I^LSirS PAIiLFAMliNTARY LAW. American Manna] cf 

Parliaincntary Law ; or, The Common Law of Deliberative 
Assemblies. Systematically Aijanged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By George T. Fish. 
IGmo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather TucLs, $1 00. 

NEWCOMP/S A B C OF FINANCE. The A B 0 of Fi- 
nance ; or, The Money and Labor Questions Familiarly Ex- 
plained to Cornmon 'People, in Short and Easy Lessons. 
By Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 3 2 mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

GUERNSEY’S THE WORLD’S OPPORTUNITIES. The 
World’s Opportunities, and How to Use Them; A View 
of the Industrial Progress of our Country ; A Considera- 
tion of its Future* Development; A Study of the Spheres 
of Woman’s Work, and Estimates of the Rewards which 
Art and Science, Invention and Discovery, have in Store 
for llumau Endeavor, with an Analysis of the Conditions 
of Present and Prospective Prosperity. C20 Pages, em- 
bracing 150 Different Subjects, with Comprehensive Tables 
of Statistics. By Alfred II. Guernsey, Ph.D. Richly 
Illustrated. English Cloth, Emblematic Design, $4 75; 
Full Sheep (Library Style), Marbled Edges, $5 75 ; Half 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 00. {Sold only by Suhscri^Hion.) 

WELLS’S ROBINSON CRUSOE’S MONEY. Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Money ; or. The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and 
IMisfortuncs of a Remote Island Community. Fiction 
,h\)umled u[)on Fact. By David A. Wells. Illustrated 
by Thomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

OLD-WOULI.) QUESTIONS AND NEW -WORLD AN- 
SWERS. By Daniel Pidgeon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E. 
12 mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

ATKINSON’S LABOR AND CAPITAL. Labor and Capi- 
tal Allies, not Enemies. By Edward Atkinson. 32mo, 
I^lpcr, 20 cents. ^ 
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CAIRNES’S WORKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY NEWLY EXPOUNDED. By J. E. 
Cairnes, LL.D., late Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in University Colleocc, London. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

It is with great pleasure that wc welcome another contribution to Po- 
litical Economy from the ablest living representative of the school of 
Ricardo and Mill. Afr, Cairnes aims at restating and modifying some of 
the doctrines which have hitherto passed muster as tvstablishcd principles, 
lie brings to the task a remarkable power t>f sustained and accurate 
thought upon topics which are apt to bewilder an ordinary brain, and a 
capacity for lucid expression which is hanlly less rare and admirable.— 
Saturdai/ Loudon. 

It not only throws new’ light on some of the most important prohUans 
of the science, but it entirely roeasis the theory of cost of production, and 
thereby dears away, to a great extent, the mists and fogs hy whiidi the 
doctrines of international trade and international values arc surrouin U‘d. 

. . . The most important contrihutiou which political economy has received 
for many years. — Athcn<eum^ London. 

THE CHARACTER AND L()(HC^AL MUPHOD OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Hy J. E. (^virnls, LL.I). 
12mo, Cloth, -$1 50. 

Mr. Cairnes has rendered a gn'at service t(» tlu‘ litm’utun* of political 
economy in bringing out a second and gia^atly enlarged (*dition of this re. 
markable work. The pn'sent volume has nandvetl .so nmuy and such val- 
uable additions that it will be read with almost as much iut,(n’(‘Ht as if it 
were an entirely new work. The g<‘iu*ral purpose of tin* book, which is to 
show that the deductive method is that which shoukl lu* u(loj>t(*d in the 
pursuit of economic investigations, is dealt with hy Mr. ('^liriu's in a most 
masterly and conclusive manner,— Lomlon. 

The lucidity and logical cohenmee of Professor (?ainu*s\s writings nmder 
them admirable text-l)ooks for students, as well as u.seful fur mon* uuiture 
thinkers . — Saturduif Rvvkw, lA)ud()n. 

,No economical writer in England has, since Mill, commanded so much 
of public uttcution and respect.— A N. Y. 
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